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FOREWORD 


This issue of the Review, devoted to educational and psychological test- 
ing, follows the general organization of the past three’ issues on this topic 
and reviews studies reported since July 31, 1958. Two'"additional chapters 
have been included. In view of the current interest in creativity, its meas- 
urement, and its relationship to intelligence and aptitude, a separate chapter 
on the measurement of creativity has been added. Furthermore, since re- 
views of the Review usually appear too late to be of signifieant value, it 
was considered desirable to add Chapter IX, which reviews the preceding 
contents of this issue. 

Research studies related to education, and especially those dealing with 
educational and psychological testing, continue to appear in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. In the preparation of this issue, considerable selectivity was 
exercised in the choice of the studies to be reviewed, and cunsiderable 
care taken to prevent excessive duplication. It is hoped that, as a result of 
efforts to operate within the space allocated to this topic, important con- 
tributions have not been overlooked or omitted, 


Eric F. GARDNER, Chairman 
Committee on Educational and 
Psychological Testing 


t CHAPTER I 


Testifig and the Use of Test Results 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


Tu: OUTSTANDING source of information about tests and testing to appear 
in the period covered by this Review was The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, edited by Buros (1959). This volume covered the years 1952 
through 1958 and listed 957 tests. Many of these were evaluated in the 
698 reviews written for the volume by 350 reviewers and in an additional 
48 'excerpts from reviews published elsewhere. As in previous issues of the 
Yearbookesegments of reviews of books on measurement and related fields 
were presented. The usefulness of the yearbooks rests primarily on the 
quality of the original reviews written for them; a high standard has been 
reached by the typical review in this edjtion. A new bibliography of tests 
published in all English-speaking countries, also edited by Buros, is sched- 
uled to be published in 1962 under the title, Tests in Print. It will serve 
also as a master index for all issues of the yearbooks, 

Two issues of the Test Service Bulletin, published by the Psychological 
Corporation, contained articles by Ricks (1959) afid Wesman, (1958). The 
first dealt with problems and techniques of explaining test results to stu- 
dents and their parents, the second with the comparability and equivalence 
of test scores. 


3 Test Development 


The development of several tests for classification of airmen in the U.S. 
Air Force was reported (Brokaw, 1960; Lecznar and Davydiuk, 1960), 
Lecznar (1961) described the test currently in use in the airman-classifica- 

* tion program, a four-hour test comprising four subtests and yielding four > 
aptitude scores, n 

Two tests were developed especially for identifying gifted elementary- 
school children. The first of these, according to F. B. Davis and others 
(1960), consists of a long test in two parallel forms designed for adminis- 
tration to children aged five to seven. The test yields scores in word knowl- 
edge, space conceptualization, number facility, reasoning ability, and 
science information. The average intercorrelation of the five scores was 
only .44, although their average reliability coefficient was about .90. Be- 
cause the tests were designed to differentiate among children in the top 
20 percent of the American population, children below the eightieth per- 
centile tended to obtain scores no higher than chance would jt. The 
second of the new tests was used in a study reported by Lesser Davis 
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(1960). They predicted the performance of gifted children in a third-grade 
Science course on the basis of scores derived from this test, which was 
administered at the beginning of the course. The validity coefficient ob. 
tained, .76, was essentially as high as permitted by the geliability coefficients 
of the tests and of the criterion. a 

In a study pertaining to the selection and preparation of items in test 
development, Cook (1958) compared the difficulty and internal consistency 
of multiple-choice items for which the distracters were written in the usual 
way, with items for which the distracters were obtained Írom incorrect 
responses by examinees to the same items given in free-respotise form. He 
found no significant differences in either discrimination or difficulty in- 
dexes between the two groups of items. » s 


Test Selection s N 


Three papers, presented by Ebel (1959), Flanagan (1959), and Wesman 
(1959) at the Invitational Conference on Testing Problems in 1958, dealt 
with aspects of the more specific problem of selecting tests for college 
admissions and scholarship programs. Ebel stressed the need for tests of 
substantive knowledge in relevant subject-matter areas, rather than tests 
of innate or developed aptitudes. Wesman emphasized the diversity of 

.- purposes and types of students that make any one testing program inap- 
propriate for universal adoption. 

In a paper dealing with a different aspect of the problem of selecting 
students for admission to college, Fishman (1958) discussed the merits 
and demerits of various criteria for judging the validity of admissions tests. 

Additional Reference: Educational Testing Service (1958). 
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Use of Tests 


? Traxler's ( 1959) estimate of 122 million standardized tests administered 
in 1958 pointed to the need for careful planning of testing programs. ^ 
Traxler (1960) discussed the principles of establishing a good testing pro- 
gram. "Thompson (1958) set up tentative guidelines for determining proper 
and improper practices in the use of standardized achievement tests. He 
named 29 practices: 12 acceptable, 17 unacceptable. The American Council 
-on Education (1958, 1959), through its Committee on Measurement and 
Evalpation, surveyed the use of tests in colleges and universities, Sugges- 
tions were made for improving the use of tests in admission, placement, 
instruction, and counseling, and in testing programs in seven representative 
colleges. mo 

Hastings (1960) and Hastings, Runkel,” and Damrin (1960) have in- 
vestiggted the use of tests in schools and the effects on the use of tests by 
teachers of a summer institute ‘in testing” Among their conclusions were 
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the following: (a) The presence of guidance counselors in schools tended 
to increase (not decrease, as might have been expected) the guidance 
activities of other staff members. (b) In schools with guidance and testing 
programs, students’ feports of the teachers’ understanding of them did not 
differ from such reports by students in schools without guidance and 
testing programs. (c) About three-fourths of the students in schools, both 
with and without testing and guidance programs, got their vocational 
information from sources outside the schools. They also concluded that, 
in general, trainees if a summer institute improved their knowledge of 
tests and test interpretation, came to weigh subjective data more heavily 
than before in making decisions about pupils, maintained about the same 
attitudes toward the usefulness of tests in counseling students, and were 
greatly influenced in their views of what ought to be expected of a school 
counselor. 

Projegs/Talent was’ explained in a series of articles by Flanagan (1960) 
and Flanagan and others (1960), by the University of Pittsburgh Project 
Talent staff (1959, 1960, 1961), and by Dailey and Shaycoft (1961). 
The purposes and extent of the Project and the tests and report forms used 
in it were describedsin detail. The Project will provide the first truly com- 
prehensive inventory of the intellectual talents of American youth, A set 
of basic norms, to which many standardized tests may be anchored, will be 
established. The projected follow-up studies will, ultimately, yield data 
crucial for informed educational and vocational guidance. The contribu- . 
tions of the Project will depend, finally, on the excellence of the tests 
administered. 


Additional References: Hill (1959) ; Traxler (1960). 


Test Administration 


Brokaw (1959) described the use of three common’statistical techniques 
in detecting anomalies in 4 score distribution where nonstandard test 
administration had resulted in shifting of the scores of a group of examinees 
from their proper places in the distribution. Gordon (1958) found that 
the right-handed design of the test materials had no significant effect on 
left-handed testees whert the tests were unspeeded. In clerical speed tests, 
however, a significant difference was found, showing left-handed examinees 
to be at a disadvantage. Whitcomb (1958) reported that speed of marking 
the IBM answer sheet was a factor of considerable importance in determin- 
ing scores on a speed test of a simple function. He suggested that separate 
norms be established for quswer-sheetyand write-in administration for such 
tests. . i 

Mollenkopf (1960) suggested that test directions always should state, 
in full, the condition§ of testing,such as the time limit; that a test measures 
different mental functior’s when administered under power or speed con- 
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ditions; that for some tasks, speed is an essential element; and that test 
scores be expressed as the number of items marked correctly plus a frac- 


number of choices per item as the denominator. Wesinan (1960) agreed 
that speed is sometimes part of the criterion variable that a test is designed 
to measure; only in such circumstances did he favor using speeded tests. 
Morrison (1960) discussed the effects of speed conditions on the perform- 


Test Scoring AS 


Phillips and Weathers ( 1958) tabulated the errors made by teachers in 
5017 scorings of Parts of the Stanford Achievement Test. Twenty-eight 
percent of the tests showed one or more errors in scoring. Scoring errors 
occurred án the following operations, in order of frequency: (a) counting 
marks, (b) following instructions, (c) using the key, (d) using tables, 
and (e) making computations, 

Graessers (1958) discussed the use of the conventional test-scoring for- 
mula for correction for chance success. He concluded that if only knowledge 
and guessing are employed in responding to multiple-choice items, it usually 
does not pay the examinee to guess when the conventional formula for 
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Test-Score Reporting 


North (1959) summarized the policies and practices followed in releas- 
ing test results by private schools which are members of the Educational 
Records Bureau. He noted that the schools generally released a large part 
of the test data they obtained. Horst (1959) offered three recommenda- 
tions for counselors in reporting test results to students: (a) Find out what 
the scores mean. (b) Explain the scores to the students. (c) Do your best 
to get the students to act in accord with the data. Durost (1959) strongly 
advocated the use of stanine scores based on local testing data for report- 
ing scores to teachers, pupils, and parents. A slight modification of the 
basis commonly used for establishing stanine scores was recommended by 
Kaiser (1958) to make the standard deviation of such scores more nearly 
approach p00. A graphic representation of a student’s test scores, designed 
to pernfit easy comparison of his scores with those of his classmates and 
of the American population, was described by Zeigler, Bernreuter, and 
Ford (1958). 

Additional Reference: Durost (1961) * 


Test-Score Interpretation J 
= . 

A basis for the scientific interpretation of test scores was provided in two 
papers by F. B. Davis (1959b, c). Beginning with a practical adaptation of 
T. L. Kelley's standard error of measurement of the difference between two 
standard scores, first published in 1923, Davis provided procedures for 
properly evaluating differences between (a) each of several scores obtained 
by An individual and his average on all of them, (b) a score obtained by 
an individual and his average score on several other tests, (c) a score 
obtained by an individual and the average score in a group of which the 
individual is a member, (d) a score obtained by an individual and the 
average score in a group of which the individual is not a member, (e) a 
score of an individual and the average score of a sample from a defined 
population (e.g., a norms group), (f) the average score of an individual 
on several forms of the same test and his average score on several forms 
of another test, (g) the'average score of a class and the average score of 
a school or grade group in which the class is included, and (h) the average 
scores of any particular group or groups on two forms of the same test or 
different tests. r $ 

The first and second differences are involved in the so-called diagnostic 
signs derived from the Wechsler intelligence scales. The others form bases 
for comparisons that are almost always involved in interpreting test scores. 
To make possible scientific interpretation of test scores without the need 
for computing the confidence intervals and standard errors of measure- 
ment of differences inevitably required for such*a process, F. B. Davis 
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(1959a) prepared tables that provide the necessary data for interpretation 
of tests commonly used by school psychologists and clinicians. 

One of the encouraging trends during the period under review was the 
attention paid by test publishers to the proper interpretation of test scores. 
For example, the California Test Bureau (1958) offered a great deal of 
interpretive information pertaining to the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) (1958) provided 
information regarding the interpretation of CEEB scores. This informa- 
tion has proved valuable for secondary-school adininistratozs, guidance 
counselors, and teachers. Accompanying the new series of the Cooperative 
English Tests is a Manual for Interpreting Scores, published by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service (1960), that should be of considerable assistance 
to test-users with respect to the meaning of percentile bands and converted 
scores. The Davis Reading Test, Series 1: Manual, by F. B. Davis and 
C. C. Davis (1958), presented the data required for properly &valuating 
differences between individual scores and gave detailed instructions for 
the use of these data. 

Anderson (1958) called attentien to the fact that systematic fluctuation 
occurs from one time to another, as from morning to'afternoon, in many 
variables»commonly measured by tests. He suggested that test publishers 
obtain and present such information. J. A. Davis (1959) pointed out pit- 
falls in the interpretation of,the college profiles now widely used by coun- 
selors in estimating how well a high-school pupil is likely to perform 
scholastically in each of several colleges. Davis warned that such interpre- 
tations may prove misleading because the extent to which scores on a given 
test predict academic performance varies widely from college to college 
and—of even greater practical consequence to the individual counselee— 
from instructor to instructor. Muldoon and Ray (1958) studied the charac- 


by du Mas's coefficient of profile similarity), next most attention to scatter 


in e profile, and least attention to the general elevation of scores in the » 
profile. 


Assessment of Change 
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individual learners and in groups of learners. He considered several aspects 
of the problem of measuring these changes: (a) obtaining appropriate 
measuring instruments, (b) securing consistently good rapport with ex- 
aminees, (c) selecting tests with appropriate norms, and (d) estimating 
the amount of change and its statistical significance. With regard to the 
last point, he presented five methods for measuring individual change and 
three ways of measuring group change and provided a convenient pro- 
cedure for estimating the statistical significance of change measured by 
any of the ight procedures. The most accurate of these methods for esti- 
mating individual and group change are based on the same multiple-re- 
gression procedure proposed by Lord. However, Davis described the proce- 
dure in terminology familiar to students of educational measurement. 

Mitzel and Gross (1958) reviewed measures of growth which had been 
developed as criteria of effective teaching in 20 research studies conducted 
between 1921 and 1961. 

It is Surprising that textbooks in educational measurement and evalua- 
tion have provided so little material relating to the estimation of pupil 
growth or change. It is possible that articles in recent years by Lord, 
McNemar, and F. B, Davis will stimulate interest among textbook writers 
and test publishers. 

Additional References: Bliesmer (1958) ; Little (1960). . 


Measurement Theory OM 


Bechtoldt (1959) contributed a detailed and closely reasoned critical 
analysis of the concept of construct validity and concluded by recommend- 
ing that it be discarded as having no value. Cureton (1958) stated the 
logical foundations of the concept of reliability of measurement and 
critically examined methods for computing it. He concluded by recom- 
mending that the reliability coefficient of an objective test be estimated 
as the correlation coefficient between equivalent forms of the test admin- 
istered at times separated by an interval judged optimal by the experimenter. 
Considerations involved in making this judgment were discussed. For tests ` 
of many functions, he suggested that the first of the equivalent forms be 
given on the morning of a day early in the week and that the secogd be 
given in the afternoon of a day late in the following week. He defined 
equivalent forms of a test as those having identical reliability coefficients 
and measuring the same mental functions. Finally, he indicated that, in his 
opinion, internal-consistency reliability coefficients, such as coefficient 
alpha, the various Kuder-Richardson coefficients, and split-half coefficients, 
greatly overestimate the practical reliability of tests. si 
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CHAPTER II 


Development and Application of Tests of 
General Mental Ability 


NORMAN E. WALLEN 


Tms CHAPTER is conterned with tests which purport to provide an over- 
all index of intellectaal-skills. Although such tests appear to be becoming 
more objectionable to many researchers on the grounds that they lack 
theoretical bases or that they fail to do justice to all aspects of human 
intellect, they nevertheless continue to demonstrate great usefulness in 
many applied and research activities. 

ThroggHout this review, an attempt has been made to indicate the 
specific test used; the reader should keep in mind that results cited for a 
test do not necessarily generalize to all tests classified under the heading 
being discussed. c 

During the period‘reviewed, the largest number of studies pertained to 
predictive validity and analysis of test intercorrelations. There appeared 
to be an increase in studies contributing to knowledge of construct validity 
through the study of predicted relationships to such variables as ease of 
learning and cultural characteristics; this trend is encouraging. Of the 
persistent issues, only a few associated with measures of general ability 
appeared to be reaching the stage where a fairly definitive answer would 
be possible. 


Reliability 


When reliability is defined as the attenuation of measurement by short- 
term fluctuation in individual characteristics and variability in sampling 
task content, the tests discussed here have, over the years, demonstrated 

, high reliability. Studies assessing the effect of long-term changes in indi- 
viduals—the stability problem—have been less common, however. 

Bradway, Thompson, and Cravens (1958) reported on the follow-up of 
approximately 100 subjects from the 1937 Stanford-Binet standardization 
sample. When initially tésted, the subjects ranged from two to five-and-a- 
half years of age. The correlation with scores obtained 10 years later was 
.65; with scores obtained 25 years later, .59. The correlation between scores 
in adolescence and 15 years later was .85. Taking into account the often- 
demonstrated low predictive value of tests given subjects below age five, 
these data are impressive. Phey are consistent with previous "studies and 
demonstrate that a preschool Binet IQ does predict subsequent intellectual 
functioning as measured by the same test. At the same time, the correla- 
tions demonstrated that IQ is not absolutely constant. Some of tk fag- 
tors likely to contribute ‘to IQ fluctuation will be discussed in a later 
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section of this review. Findings in these studies also added to the ac. 
cumulating evidence that intellectual improvement continues into adult- 
hood. 

Follow-up studies with the Wechsler tests have beén rare. Duncan and 
Barrett (1961) reported a correlation of .82 over a 10-year period for a 
group of superior adults, but they used only 28 cases. 

There was evidence that low IQ scores are more stable. Collmann and 
Newlyn (1958), studying 182 retarded children, found a correlation of 
:98 between Stanford-Binet scores at the beginning'and end of a one-year 
period. Sharp (1958), using the Leiter International Performance Scale 
for similar subjects, reported a correlation of -91 after a period of six 
months or longer. Stott ( 1960) reported a correlation of .80 for Stanford- 
Binet scores of low-IQ subjects over a one-to-three-year interval. These 
findings fit the concept of the “twisted pear" phenomenon discussed by 
Fisher (1959), which suggests that a simple linear treatment óf the rela- 
tionship between two variables overlooks the possibility of greater predict- 
ability at one or both extremes, 


Predictive Validity 


> 
A substantial number of studies reported relationships between academic 


` performance in a variety of content areas and group tests, which usually 
, had substantjal “educational loading.” In general, the correlations reported 


are consistent with previous studies, the range being approximately .30 to 
60, with prediction best in the more academic subjects. Although of con- 
siderable value to persons concerned with prediction in these areas, these 
studies, in the reviewer's opinion, contributed little to general knowledge. 
An exception is the study by Holland (1959), which found, with a sample 
of highly select National Merit Scholarship winners, that the College 
Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
rb nerall low (.17 or below) predictive 
ability for college grades. The finding did not appear to be completely 
explained by restriction of tange of predictor and criteria; the correla- 
tion with verbal scores ranged from .09 to .49, 


Plant and Lynd (1959) reported an exception to the usual finding that 
tests with the most “educational content” 


( Law, 1960), in chemistry (Michael, J ones, and Gibbons, 1960), and across 
various academic areas (King and Besco, 1960). Nisbet and Buchan 
(1959) reported Positive, but low, predictions of colle; 
obtaimed at age 11 on "Britain's “eleven:plus” 
sample. n 
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Ability To Learn 


In spite of the not uncommon statement that intelligence tests do not 
predict ability to ledrn, the evidence that they do continues to accumulate— 
though not without exception. The frequent reference to apparently nega- 
tive results of early studies illustrates the difficulties that arise from lack of 
research sophistication; these studies abound in unreliable measures, regres- 
sion effects attributable to errors of measurement, lack of variability, and 
lack of speeificity of the learning task. Relationships between IQ (and/or 
mental age] and various laboratory learning tasks were demonstrated in 
several recent studies, for example, those by Ellis and others (1960) and 
Girardeau (1959). It'is interesting that two of the studies which failed to 
find any relationship, by Eisman (1958) and Akutagawa and Benoit 
(1959), used paired associates as the learning task. Another study, by 
Cieutat and Cieutat (1961), which did find a relationship between paired- 
associate learning and a test of general verbal ability, found that the rela- 
tionship decreased as meaningfulness of the terms increased. The notion 
that intelligence tests predict better for, more complex learning tasks was 
supported in a study by Noble, Noble, and Alcock (1958). Whether predic- 
tion is better based on mental age or IQ remains to be seen. Most studies 
have not systematically varied all three relevant variables (chronological 
age, mental age, and IQ). Relationships tend to be found between which- 
ever two are permitted to vary. n suis i 

Wallen (1959) developed a group test of auditory discrimination learn- 
ing and found a correlation of .40 with Lorge-Thorndike nonverbal scores. 
Cline, Beals, and Seidman (1960) found that Army General Classification 
Test scores predicted success in learning various military tasks, such as 
map reading and carbine assembly. Studies by Klausmeier and Feldhusen 
(1959) and Klausmeier and Loughlin (1961) applied such findings more 
directly to the classroom. They found that efficacy of approach to problems 
of arithmetic comprehension was in proportion to IQ, measured by the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), for low-, middle-, and 
high-IQ subjects. They also found differences in arithmetic retention that 
were significant at the .05 level, but chose to disregard them because the .01 
level was not reached. The nature of these differences suggests bettér im- 
mediate retention by the higher-IQ subjects, their advantage decreasing 
with time. 3 

A particularly interesting study was that of Berkson and Cantor (1960), 
who employed a sophisticated design to test the extent of symbolic media- 
tion. Each child learned associations between numbers and pictures and 
then between the same pictures and colors. The mediation effect was 
measured by a test of number-to-colgy association. The highet-IQ children 
(as determined by the Kuhlinann-Finch Tests) learned the lists significantly 
faster, but did not show the greater mediation effect that was expected. This 
finding is difficult to‘reconcile with that of O'Conrior and Hermelin (1959), 
. Who found both faster léarning and greater transfer in normals than. in 
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retarded children. An interesting point in this study is that since the 
transfer was negative (ie., it interfered with learning), the retarded per- 
formed better on this aspect of the test because they did not transfer, 
Further, it was demonstrated that the poorer performance of the normals 
resulted from their verbalizing the rule; the retarded showed as much 
negative transfer after they also were finally able to verbalize the rule. 
Studies relating test performance to various aspects of learning continued 
to be plagued with the problem of adequate measures of learning. This 
research area deserves the increasing attention it has been getting. 


Ability and Capacity 


An issue of great importance is the distinction between present ability 
and capacity. The use of an intelligence-test score’ to indicate an indi- 
vidual’s over-all functioning on a variety of intellectual tasks appears justi- 
fied in the light of accumulated research, although, even here, the dif- 
ferences among tests on such dimensions as “educational loading" must 
be kept in mind. Further, such scores may be legitimately used to predict 
future performance in a variety of situations. When the question of intel- 
lectual capacity is raised, however, what is asked for is an estimate of 
the individual's intellectual functioning in the future under optimal condi- 


. tions, which,are usually undefined. Although answers to such questions 


often must be given in practical situations, it is widely recognized that 
they rest on very little scientific support. It is not appropriate here to dis- 
cuss all the variables, in addition to the test score, that a psychologist must 
consider in arriving at an estimate of intellectual capacity, but it is appro- 
priate to examine approaches to test development that have attempted to 
Podo better assessments of capacity than the usual highly verbal type of 

The most common approach to the problem has been through use of per- 
formance tasks as exemplified by the WAIS performance tests and the 


t as possible on specific experiences, particularly 
of a'schooling nature. But the type of research needed has ty to the re- 
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* In the absence of direct evidence, present related evidence is con- 
tradictory. It would be expected, if the logic holds, that groups experiencing 
a less “desirable” environment would show less impairment on per- 
formance tasks thax? on verbal tests. Studies of other cultures (Walters, 
1958) and of Negroes versus whites (Shuey, 1958) consistently showed 
either no difference or a poorer performance by “culturally deprived” sub- 
jects than by control subjects on the nonverbal, as compared with the verbal, 
tests. On the other hand, a series of studies by Levinson (1960) supported 
his position that a particularly stimulating verbal environment has a 
cumulative éffect of raising verbal skills above performance skills. Warren 
(1960) compared the language and nonlanguage scores, as well as total 
scores, on the California Tést of Mental Maturity in predicting grades for 
two samples of high-school students in an American school in Japan. The 
total scores predicted equally well for the group speaking their native 
English and for the group speaking various native Asian languages. How- 
ever, the prediction from the language score was significantly better for 
the native-English-speaking group than for the Asian group, and the 
reverse was true for the nonlanguage saore. 

The Davis-Eells Games, constructed especially to provide a “fairer” 
measure for low socioeconomic groups, was found to correlate negligibly 
with social status in a study by Noll (1960) ; but in another sfudy by Knief 
and Stroud (1959), which was consistent with. most previous findings, the 
Davis-Eells Games discriminated according to social classes abolit as much - 
as other tests. 


Environmental Variables Affecting Intelligence 


The continued study of the influence of environmental variables on test 
performance is closely related to the stability of score and the search for 
measures of capacity, which have been discussed above. Burt (1961) con- 
tinued to defend his position that environmental factors contribute rela- 
tively little, while Anastasi (1958) argued for their importance. The issue 
is not yet settled and continues despite repeated efforts to brand, it a 
pseudoproblem or an irrelevancy. A number of recent studies dealt with 
variables which seemed to make some difference, although it was not clear 
how much. Hurley (1959) cited two studies that found that the children 
of domineering parents are likely to have lowered performances on intel- 
ligence tests, although one of these studies found that such home in- 
fluence was beneficial to achievement-test performance. Levinson's (1559) 
study was consistent with previous studies showing that children from 
bilingual homes score lower on individual, as well as group, verbal tests. 
It has not been demonstrated that this is due to environmental influence 
rather than to heredity. According to Jones (1960), several studies reported 


lower performance on nonverbal tests as Well 
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Variables Affecting Test Performance 


A number of the variables affecting test performance were investigated; 
among them were subject co-operativeness, knowledge of results, ego- 
involving instructions, success, effect of examiners, test anxiety, previous 
educational experience, coaching, and speed. Masling (1959) found signi- 
ficantly higher scores on three WAIS subtests when the testee assumed the 
role of a congenial, Co-operative person than when she was aloof and 


It is not surprising that general (Deignan, 1959) and specific (Pallone, 
1961) educational experience positively affected performance on such tests 


Statistical and Experimental Analysis of Tests 


sm several studies, e Pre bis continued of reporting correlations 
ng various tests such as the eiter International Per ormance Scale, 
Stanford-Binet Scale, SRA Primary Mental Abilities, are Mental 
oe Scale, and Progressive Matrices, Since, in almost all instances, 
e rel ationships were studied without reference to a systematic theoretical 
approach, little was contributed. Samples were usu; 


high enough to permit substitution of one test for another (except when 
ompared), and there was 


research literature. Littell 


bal knowledge, verbal comprehension, perce; 
dom from distraction. He found very lit 
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Maxwell (1959), using the same age groupings, reported two factors, ver- 
bal and spatial, at each age. Saunders (1959), however, obtained 10 
unusual factors on the adult scale. Factor analysis continued to be a most 
frustrating scientific¢tool, as proponents of different mathematical models 
found results supporting their conflicting positions, even when they used 
the same data (Jackson, 1960). 

More valuable findings on the Wechsler tests were yielded, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, by studies like that of Murstein and Leipold (1961). 
They related performance on the WAIS digit symbol subtest to a separate 
measure of perceptual learning (a task that was very similar to the digit 
symbol test, but prevented the subject from looking back at the paired 
symbols) and to one of motor speed (a copying task). The results showed 
clearly that the digit symbol test is primarily a motor task for both fourth- 
graders and twelfth-graders, a finding that is consistent with its low inter- 
correlations with the other subtests. This finding, combined with the re- 
search dn mazes reviewed by their major advocate, Porteus (1958), suggests 
that clinicians might exercise their option to substitute mazes for the digit 
symbol subtest in the W/SC. h 

Interest in Wechsler pattern analysis seemed to be declining except with 
regard to reading retardation; in this area, fairly consistent results have 
been obtained, and Dockrell’s (1960) attempt at theoretical explanation 
of these results seemed promising. 2 

Interest in short forms of the Wechsler tests, obtained by selegting com- 
binations of subtests, continued. Correlations in the .90's between three- ` 
test combinations and total score, as in the work of Clayton and Payne 
(1959), appeared to be the rule. The mentally retarded still appeared to 
provide an exception. Correlations were lower in Schwartz and Levitt’s 
(1960) study. 


New and Revised Tests 


From a practical standpoint, the most important occurrence during the 
review period was probably the revision of the Sanford-Binet Scale, de- 
scribed by Terman and Merrill (1960). The principal changes were (2) in- 
corporating into one form the most valid items (based on total score 
correlation) from the previous Form L and Form M, (b) adjusting the 
placement and scoring of items for changes in difficulty since 1937, (c) 
increasing the extent of behavior sampled within many items, and (d) 
changing to the deviation IQ. The manual is somewhat lacking in clarity. 

e authors may be forgiven for not restandardizing the new scale, but 
they should have presented more evidence that the scale provides distribu- 
tions with means of 100 and standard deviation of 16 at each age level. 
Stratified samples of 100 each at ages 6 and 15 resulted in the expected 
standard-deviation values, but, in each case, a mean of 105 rather than 100. 
Further, neither of these groups was actually tested with the new form; 
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rather, scores were apparently derived from their performance on the 
Form L and Form M. 

Two short tests of verbal ability were reported by Francesco (1960) 
and Borgatta and Corsini (1960), and a new performance test was reported 
by Kahn (1960). The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn and Hottel, 
1961), the Children’s Picture Information Test (Kogan and Crager, 1959), 
and the North Central Individual Test of Mental Abilities (French, 1959) 
were other new tests which had particular application to disabled chil. 
dren. 


Recommendations 


The reviewer would like to see the balance of research shift from inter- 
test correlation and simple predictive validity to refinement of tests based 
on correlations with more useful outside criteria. 

For example, one would like to know which of the competing factor 
analyses of the Wechsler tests provides factor scores that will best predict 
such criteria as problem solving in the classroom and improvement with 
tutoring, or other criteria of theoretical or practical importance. 

` 
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CHAPTER III 


Development and Application of Tests 
of Special Aptitude 


JOHN E. MILHOLLAND and BENNO G. FRICKE 


. . 

T here mas been little published research on the development and applica- 
tion of tests of special aptitude. Apparently, much of it is not published 
in the regular channels, sihce it may be relevant only to the particular 
setting in which it is catried out, and is circulated only to the persons most 
directly concerned. Some of the work done in research facilities in the 
armed forces, in industry, and in school systems, colleges, and universities 
may bé of this nature. Also, many research reports that, in former years, 
would have been published in journals are printed privately and circulated 
to persons most likely to be interested in them. Examples are Guilford’s 
reports from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Southern 
California, reports by Paul Horst at the University of Washington, and 
the Educational Testing Service research bulletins. Perhaps the time 
lag and constricted space allocations of journals are causing them to lose 
their role as a primary means of communication mong scholars. 

In considering whether to note a particular bit of research in this ' 
chapter, it was necessary to define aptitudes and aptitude tests. Relatively 
little attention has been given recently to the a priori nature of aptitudes. 
Empiricism has been dominant, and it is said that a person has high 
aptitude for performance X if he does well on a test that predicts X. The 
same test may be called an achievement test in one setting and an aptitude 
test in another. 

The distinction between aptitude and achievement tests probably has 
broken down because achievement tests have been found to provide 
generally better predictions of future achievement than have aptitude 
tests. Herein lies a major problem. Immediate practical pressures have 
brought about an overemphasis on predictive accuracy for a rather re- 
stricted range of situations at the expense of assessment of educationally 
and psychologically intportant traits that would provide information of 
more general utility. Super (1956) has discussed this point in a plea for 
“multipotentiality.” 

There is some profit in distinguishing between aptitudes and abjlities, 
and between aptitude tests’ and achievement tests. Twenty-five years ago, 
Bingham (1937) defined: aptitude as an index of fitness to acquire 

' proficiency in a pursuit “and to engage in it with satisfaction, He would 
include interest, therefore, as a facet of aptitude. From the standpoint 
of test construction, interest wquld not be included because it is congidered 
desirable to maintain the separation between “maximum” performance 
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and “typical” performance. A measure of aptitude should tell to what 
extent a person can develop the ability to perform tasks. It should not 
be contaminated by the content of the ability, even though this would 
improve prediction. This kind of definition leads álso to a distinction 
between aptitude and achievement tests. The merit of having aptitude 
tests that truly test aptitude and achievement tests that truly test achieve- 
ment is that certain inferences can be drawn which are important in the 
guidance, education, and selection of students, 


Scores from tests such as the American Council ow EducationP sychologi- 


cal Examination tests (aptitude tests) and the Cooperative tests in English, 
mathematics, and chemistry (achievement tests) were individually and 
jointly very valuable. These tests have largely been replaced by the School 
and College Ability Tests and the Sequential Tests of Educational Prog. 
ress, which are general-ability tests. It would be pointless to attempt to 
conclude anything about overachievement or underachievement from the 
latter two tests; both of these measure both aptitude and achievement. 
Sometimes a test-user cannot conclude from the test scores available 


whether a student has a great deal of aptitude but has achieved very 


a measure of linguistic aptitude predicts grades in English, foreign 
languages, and social studies hardly better than it predicts grades in 
mathematics and science. Similarly, numerical-aptitude tests often dc not 
predict mathematics and science grades more accurately than they predict 
English, foreign language, and social-studies grades, 

The excellent paper by Campbell and Fiske (1959) on a “multitrait- 
multimethod” model for evaluating the trait o 
of personality and interest variables or measu 
applitable to the aptitude domain. This art 
methodological contribution to education 
However, the authors do not involve really 


k aptitudes.” It seems 
with confidence for many years 
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- The search for studies completed during the three-year period did not 
produce one investigation where even a rough evaluation of construct 
validity of aptitude tests might be made. Part of the problem can un- 
doubtedly be traced 4o the current preoccupation with predictive validity, 
but part also may be attributed to publication policies of journals. Editors 
seem not to favor printing correlation matrices containing more than 
a few variables. Consequently, it is not possible to learn, for example, 
whether grades in art are predicted more accurately by a “space relations” 
aptitude tes; than by ą “word fluency” aptitude test. 


Multiscore Tests 


A variety of studies have used multiscore tests, but usually no more 
than one criterion was involved—over-all academic success. Research 
before and during the period under review has shown conclusively that 
for most such criterion-prediction problems, it rarely is necessary to 
employ more than a single general-aptitude measure. 

. 


Differential Aptitude Tests 


In published research, the most favored multiscore instrument is the 
Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT). Layton and Swanson (1958) found 
that the DAT Verbal Reasoning subtest provided the best ptediction of 
grades. Use of the DAT Verbal Reasoning subtest with the DAT" Numerical - 
Ability subtest produced a multiple-correlation coefficient of .63. They also 
reported for these two predictor variables, which were obtained in the 
ninth grade, the correlations with two test criteria, the College Entrance 
Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Cooperative English 
Test, obtained in the eleventh grade. As one would expect, the multiple 
correlations were higher, .69 and .70, respectively. A study by Rosinski 
(1960) stated that all tests must not necessarily be multifactor batteries, 
on the basis of a multiple correlation of .82 beween just DAT Verbal Rea- 
soning and Abstract Reasoning scores obtained in the tenth grade and 
Otis IQ's obtained in the twelfth grade. 

The similarity of the DAT to a new, short, eight-score test was jnves- 
tigated by Merenda (1961). He compared the validity coefficients (actually 
multiple correlations) of the DAT with those of the Measurement of Skills 
(MOS) test for predicting grades in tenth-grade English, mathematics, 
and science, The multiple correlations for both tests were surprisingly low, 
averaging about .44 for boys and .55 for girls. The results of Merenda’s 
study cannot be accepted as an indication of the relative efficiency of 
the two tests for the following reasons: First; there were no,cross-valida- 
tions. Second, the two tests were administered at different times, the DAT 
in the eighth grade and the “MOS in the eleventh grade. Third, the DAT 
provided two-year predictive results; the MOS, one-year postdictive 
results. And, fourth, the game subjects wete not used for both tests." 
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A much more elaborate series of studies involving the DAT at the cok 
lege level was reported by Smith (1958a, b, 1959). The last repo; 


included three DAT subtests, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, and several. 


Taw scores and factor loadings he obtained “derived factor scores” for 
each subject. These “trait scores were related to two criteria: (a 
point average and (b) enrollment in one of three curriculums—arts, 
commerce, or science. About one-half of the factor Scores were signi 
related to each criterion. Smith did not compare his method wi 
procedures, so it is not possible to be certain whether the use 

factor scores is advantageous. More valid prediction and separation would 
appear to result from simply selecting the most pertinent original tests 
and scales. For example, Smith's verbal-ability trait-factor scores had 
validity coefficients of only .20, .27, .12, and .21 for the grade-point-average 


criterion for students in arts, commerce, and science and for the total | 


of the students, respectively. Single test validities higher than this are not 
uncommon," o >? 


SRA Primary Mental Abilities 


stability of individual mental-ability patterns as age progresses” (p. 774). 
Meyer (1960) reported a study in which the PMA was given to 100 


age" (p. 800). An article by Meyer and Bendig (1961), however, includes 
the fóllowing Statement: “The® absence 8f evidence for increased dif- 
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ferentiation of abilities as noted from grade 8 to grade 11 and the highly 
correlated second-order factor were viewed as support for Vernon’s hier- 
archical-structure theory of intelligence” (p. 59). Although this conclusion 
differs from that reached in the earlier article by the senior author (Meyer, 
1960), the differences are not reconciled. Further, it appears that the orig- 
inal data on which the two reports were based either were the same, or the 
same subjects were used. 

Racky (1959) presented results for five PMA tests, the seven subtests of 
the MacQuagrie Test far Mechanical Ability, three SRA Mechanical Apti- 
tudes subtests, and several other ability, personality, and interest measures 
for pupils in ninth-grade woodshop. The entire 38-variable correlation 
matrix for 215 boys is presented. Included as criteria are a project grade 
and a final semester grade. The validity coefficients for the two criteria 
were almost identical. Almost all of the 15 aptitude subtests correlated 
significantly with the criteria, but none was above .38 (the Location subtest 
of the MacQuarrie). Much better predictions were provided by a rating 
scale of personality traits (.59) and a personal-data questionnaire (.52). 
Various combinations of the 15 tests did not produce multiple-correlation 
coefficients as high as the personality measures. The best combination of 
predictors included Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests scores, Kuder 
Preference Record mechanical-interest scores, MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability scores, chronological age, and a score on a question- 
naire about home and extracurricular influencés. Fhe regression equation 
was developed in one Chicago high school and cross-validated in two ` 
others. The multiple correlation for the original school was .69; for the 
two other schools, .60 and .62. The author of this excellent study seems 
thoroughly justified in his conclusion that predictions on the basis of the 
battery may be used for identifying students who may need special help. 
He explicitly cautions against rigid selection or elimination. 

The PMA also was involved in another study of success in nonacademic 
courses, and the results were somewhat more favorable for the aptitude 
measure. Kaczkowski and Connery (1958) related five PMA scores of 500 
pupils to average grade in three semesters of workshop. The validity 
coefficients were highest for Space and Reasoning subtests and lowest for 
the Verbal Meaning and Word Fluency subtests and provide some evidence 
for construct validity for the PMA tests. 


Other Multiscore Tests 


Ruch and Ruch (1960) presented validity results for a new multiscore 
test, the Employee Aptitude Survey. Their sample consisted of 37 draftsmen 
in a training program. The criterion was instructors' ratings of "total 
technical proficiency.” Almost all of fhe subtests had significant validity 
coefficients. The total impression of the results is quite unfavorable because 
the best predictor proved to be the Verbal Reasening subtest (.63). The 
Space Visualization subtest had'the second lowest yalidity (.36). 
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Michael, Stewart, and Rainwater (1959) reported on the development 
of a Career Test Battery of seven subtests to be used by the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission in screening job applicants. Results for 
job applicants are not given. The authors presented jactor-analysis results 
for two samples of Marine Corps recruits. Those having above-average 
total Army General Classification Test scores were analyzed separately 
from those having below-average scores. Each analysis produced 11 factors, 
but results for only 7 are given in the article. In general, the tests load 
most highly on the appropriate factor, but no evidence on the empirical 
validity of the tests or factors is available. This study shows again that it 
is possible to identify and measure factors in the test-taking behavior of 
subjects, but the important step of establishing the-relation of these factors 
to the non-test-taking behavior of the subjects is not taken. 

D'Amico, Bryant, and Prahl (1959) administered the Multiple Aptitude 
Tests to a heterogeneous sample of 450 junior-college students and cor- 
related scores from the nine tests with grades in 12 course arcas. The 
validity coefficients are not likely to be representative because of small 
sample size (N=33) in 7 of the areas. The tests tended to predict pertinent 
criteria somewhat better than they predicted grades in other areas. Unfor- 
tunately there are many exceptions, and the basing of the various correla- 
tions on different sets of students precluded comparisons of the predictive 
validities of the subtests. 

Schutz (1958) reported ‘correlational and factorial results for the Hol- 
zinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests, based on 2562 tenth-grade students 
involved in the national standardization program. The results support 
claims that the nine tests measure four factors. 

A study by Sharp and Pickett (1959) of General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) scores by 262 upper-division students at Utah State University 
was routine in nature, and their report lacked completeness. All but two 
of the nine scores correlated at the l-percent level with over-all grade- 
point average; the Verbal Aptitude subtest had the highest validity, .46. 
When only the 47 engineering students were involved, two scores, Intel- 
ligence (.44) and Verbal Aptitude (.40), had validities significant at the 
l-percent level. The Numerical Aptitude score correlated .27, not significant 
at the 5-percent level. Unreported data for the students in business ad- 
ministration, education, and physical education made it impossible to 
evaluate differential validity. In comparison with the total group, the 
engineers obtained somewhat higher Intelligence and Spatial Aptitude 
scores and somewhat lower Motor Coordination scores. 

Droege (1960), in an article misleadingly entitled “G. A. T. B. Norms 
for Lower High School Grades,” presented à summary of validity, reli- 
ability, and:normative studies, most of which were reported in a volume 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor (1958), others of which 
are currently under way. The major point of the article is that follow-up 
studies have disclosed GATB score points at the ninth-grade and tenth- 
grade levels equivalent to the twelfth-grade scores that are normally used 
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to identify appropriate “occupational aptitude patterns.” The actual ninth- 
grade and tenth-grade norms, however, are not provided. According to 
the summary of validity studies, each of the nine GATB scores is rather 
strongly related to high-school grades. Although the poorest predictors 
(ie, Manual Dexterity and Spatial Aptitude scores) tend to be the right 
ones, the best predictors in this study were Clerical Perception and 
Numerical Aptitude scores, both of which correlated .56. 

Most of the leading multiscore tests have issued new manuals and acces- 
sory materiał, although®very little new information of consequence is con- 
tained in them. An exception is the 61-page Flanagan Aptitude Classifica- 
tion Tests: Technical Report (Flanagan, 1959a), which contains a great 
deal of valuable data not previously available. Of special interest are the 
results of five-year follow-up studies. 


* Special-Aptitude Tests 


In this section, new tests and investigations dealing with narrowly 
defined aptitudes are cited, as well as studies in which the criteria are 
broader than the term "special aptitudes" would warrant. 


Perceptual-Motor Tests 


Several general perceptual-motor studies were “reported. Jn, a factor 
analysis of dexterity tests, Bourassa and Guion (1959) found neither 
a “tweezer dexterity” factor, which they thought might appear, nor a 
“finger dexterity” factor previously found with some of the same tests they 
used. They ascribed their results to the following causes: (a) The varied 
order of presentation of the tests limited correlation generated by sub- 
jects'sset, and (b) the visual tests combined with what might have been 
finger and/or tweezer dexterity factors to form a “visual feedback" factor. 
This study points to the necessity for careful procedures and thorough 
coverage of a domain by the factor-analysis battery. Recent factor-analytic 
theory has emphasized the many influences being sought, other than 
dimensions of behavior, which affect the outcome of an analysis. 

Drewes (1961) developed some "synthetic" dexterity tests based on 
motion analysis of a job, the output of which was used as the criterion 
for the set of tests. He démonstrated the utility of his procedure by obtain- 
ing higher validities when the tests corresponded to the jobs than when 
they did not correspond. Two oddities in the report of the study are dis- 
concerting: His tables are arranged in such a way as to produce negative 
phi coefficients, and he apparently computed his phi coefficients directly 
from the chi squares used in testing fgr significance, without ‘first remov- 
ing the continuity correction. Thus a phi coefficient that he reports as 
-563 is really .625. 

A factor analysis of three perceptual „tests, three motor-speed «tests, 
age, education, and Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale Vocabulary Test 
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was performed by Clark and King (1960) on a casual sample of 199 per- 
sons applying for renewal of driving licenses. They concluded that, pri- 
marily because of the wide range of ages in their sample, only two factors, 
motor speed and perceptual speed, accounted for 78 percent of the com- 
mon variance of the tests. Education and vocabulary had high loadings 
on perceptual speed and low loadings on motor speed. 


Other Special-Aptitude Tests 


The development of a test to cover five areas of visual perception for 
children aged three and a half to eight years was reported by Frostig, 
Lefever, and Whittlesey (1961). Validity was assessed by differentiation 
among various age groups of children and between normal and neurologi- 
cally handicapped children. Attention should be called to the basing of the 
reported reliabilities (.98 for total score; mean óf .80 for the subtest) 
on the entire age range. The authors are continuing work on thé test. 

Goldstein and Brooks (1960) adapted a red-green color vision test for 
group presentation by the use of transparencies and a projector. Cor- 
respondence with the original test (Hardy, Rand, and Rittler, 1957) was 
good. Such correspondence is welcome if it means that testing for deficient 
color vision. will become more widespread in schools. 

Krumboltz and Christal (1960) used two forms of the Air Force In- 
strument Comprehension Test and two forms of the Flight Orientation 
Test in a study of practice effect. They compared retests using the same 
test, same form; with the same test, different form; and with different 
tests. They found no difference between the first two situations; moreover, 
there was no difference between different tests, even though they were sup- 
posed to have the same factor structure. Their longest retest interval was 
seven hours, and they observed no diminution of practice effect within that 
span. 

Flanagan's (1959b) Tapping Test, which measures speed and accuracy 
of tapping with appropriate fingers, was designed to predict performance 
in typing. Felt pads inked with different colors are worn on the fingers, 
epis testee makes marks in a set of circles according to coded direc- 

ions. 

A new test of foreign language aptitude by Carroll and Sapon (1959) 
contained two listening sections and three other parts. The parts were de- 
signed to correspond to factors obtained in an analysis reported by Carroll 
(1958) . The entire test may be administered by tape recorder or in a short 
form, omitting the listening sections, by an examiner. 

Two efforts at identifying scientific talent leave much to be desired. 
Morgan (1959) used her Test of Logical Reasoning with high-school 
seniors in the national Science Talent Search foi the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and found they did better than control groups. Since little in- 
formgtion exists on the "effectiveness of other measuring instruments, her 
finding hardly justifies the use of the test. > 
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+ Edgerton (1959) recommended a list of scientific activities and a science- 
vocabulary test to identify an upper one-third of sixth-graders and seventh- 
graders to whom “encouragement should be given.” There was no follow- 
up validation. It wouid appear desirable that “encouragement” be given 
also to pupils in the lower two-thirds of the score range. Early scientific 
attainments are, to be sure, predictive of later accomplishment, but not 
enough is yet known about how and when career choices are made to 
justify any limitation of scientific opportunity for these pupils. 

A somewhat more general set of “special abilities” was investigated 
by Kettner, Guilford, and Christensen (1959). They factor-analyzed a 
battery of 57 tests of reasoning, creativity, and evaluation in an attempt to 
clarify, verify, and improve ‘tests of factors previously obtained. Nine of 
the eleven former factors appeared, two did not; and five new factors were 
found. This study is a rare and welcome attempt to define and measure more 
clearly some dimensions of ability that have been identified previously. 

. 


Assessment and Prediction of Success 
in Professional Schools 


Useful studies of the selection of students for medical school continued 
to be published. Klinger and Gee (1960) presented a variety of‘ data in 
conjunction with Medical College Admission Test (MCAT) scores of ap- 
plicants. Despite a decline in recent years in the*pereent of college students 
who become applicants for medical school, the author's tables showed an 
amazing stability in tested aptitude. The average score of accepted appli- 
cants on each of the four parts of the MCAT has been almost exactly 525 for 
the past seven years. The authors pointed out that this stability was largely 
due to the greater weight given to the test scores in the selection process. 

Schumacher and Gee (1961), after finding that approximately 4 percent 
of the applicants in their study took the MCAT at least twice, investigated 
the relationship between initial and retest scores. The usual correlation 
Coefficient was not reported, but actual score changes, which are more 
meaningful to users of the MCAT, were interpreted. The average gain on 
each test ranged from 17 fof Modern Society (MS) to 42 for Science 
Achievement (SA); the gains on Verbal Ability (VA) and Quantitative 
Ability (QA) averaged about 23 points. The over-all gain was thus about 
one-quarter of a standard deviation. In discussing score changes of stu- 
dents at different levels of initial performance, the authors cited a gain of 
53 points on SA (as opposed to 8 points on VA and QA) made by exam- 
inees initially high (above 500) on VA and QA, as evidence that VA and 
QA were measures of “scholastic potential" This conclusion seems un- 
warranted on this basis, however, since the initial mean for the group on 
VA and QA was 572; for SÀ it was 492, and, thus, differential statistical 
regression might have played a large part in these differential gains. 

Hubbard and Clemans (1960) reported results on the relation of the 


' MCAT scores to scores from the National Board pf Medical Examiners 
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Tests (NBMET ). The latter are objective achievement tests that were de- 
signed to assess knowledge and other outcomes of the medical program; . 
the total score on Part II correlated about .69 with four-year grade aver. 
ages in medical school. An interesting item bearing on the “evaluation 
value" of tests was cited. A “highly selective" school, whose students. 
averaged 600 on the SA subtest of the MCAT, obtained about average 
scores on the NBMET; almost the same NBMET scores were obtained by 
the students of a “small state university school,” whose students averaged — 
about 483 on SA. B e 
Little, Gee, and Novick (1960) divided 14 medical schools into two 
groups on the basis of the progress their students made toward graduation, 
The groups differed on the MCAT, but differences’ within the groups were. 
not consistent. Crowder (1959) found that neither the scores on the four 
parts of the MCAT nor the total MCAT score predicted first-year grades. 
in the Medical College of Georgia as well as undérgraduate grades did. | 
The Science subtest (.39) and science grades (.47) both provided some- | 
what better predictions than the totals of which they were a part. 
Accounting is another of the few professional areas which has attracted 
the interest of researchers over a period of years. North (1958) described 
aptitude and achievement tests used for guidance and selection in account- 
ing. He reviewed most of the studies completed during the past 10 years 
and pointed out some of the problems involved in demonstrating the 
validity of the tests. Evidence from diverse sources led him to conclude that 
the Orientation Test, designed to measure aptitude for accounting by as- 
sessing verbal and quantitative skills in the context of business, was some- 
what more valid as a predictor of success than the usual scholastic-aptitude 
and intelligence tests. He referred to studies that showed that aptitude for 
accounting tests usually correlated below .70 with these latter tests, which 
usually correlate above .70 with each other. North’s report suggests that 
test construction and research efforts in this area are certainly moving in 
the right direction. The Achievement Test assesses “knowledge of the prin- - 
ciples and procedures of accounting,” but the Orientation Test apparently - 
does not, since care was taken to avoid any items “which subsume formal 
course instruction in bookkeeping, accounting, or the general area of 
business.” Traxler (1959) presented results from several specific validity 
studies. Criteria involved were course grades, performance on certified- 
public-accountancy examinations, supervisory ratings, and salary increases. 
The validity of law-school selection variables was the concern of Ramsey 
(1960, 1961). He found that the Law School Admission Test had somewhat 
lower predictive power than undergraduate grades at Harvard and Yale. 
A study of success in nursing was reported by Haney, Michael, and Jones — 
(1959). Their research included a factor analysis of more than average 
interest and value, since several criteria as well as predictor variables 
were used. The 14 subtests were drawn from many different multiscore 
tests, but no explanatior was given for the particular choices made. Some 
of the aptitude and achievement tests selected: do not seem highly ap- 
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propriate for identifying predictive factors in the four criteria of success 
in nursing training. Probably because of this, most of the eight factors 
extracted from the 18-variable analyses had negligible loadings on the four 
criteria. Perhaps this also is the reason that one of the eight factors loaded 
substantially on all criteria, but did not load on any of the predictors. The 
authors presented the validity coefficients of the 14 predictors for the four 
criteria in the same table that contained the factor loadings. This very de- 
sirable feature of their report should become standard research practice. 
One of the surprising results they obtained was a high negative correlation 
between the Survey of Object Visualization and the anatomy-grade cri- 
terion. These two variables had the highest loading on a factor they 
labeled “speed of manipulation of visually portrayed objects." Whether 
this factor and associated validity are real depends on the results of a cross- 
validation study. 

One important point in the interpretation of validity coefficients, though 
most pértinent to the use of aptitude tests for the selection of students for 
professional schools, also applies to the evaluation of all assessment and 
prediction variables. In most situations,where either self-selection and/or 
selections by others has taken place, it is difficult to evaluate the basic 
validity of a device by means of correlation coefficients. It is practically 
nonsense to conclude on the basis of the typical correlational study that, for 
example, the Law School Admission Test is inferior (or superior) to under- 
graduate grades for the purpose of selecting studefits, since both variables | 
have been used in the selection process. Nor will the usual corrections for 
restriction of range restore the lost meaning to the coefficients. The variable 
with the highest validity coefficient may not be the best indicator of quality 
—it may merely be the variable that happened to receive the least weight 
in the selection process. 

This phenomenon is explained in part by the fact that if individuals very 
low on one variable are selected when they are very high on a second 
and perform well, the validity coefficient for the first variable is at- 
tenuated, and vice versa. Whenever there is a conflict between two selection 
variables, and the applicant is admitted, one of the variables will have its 
validity reduced regardless of how the individual performs. If there is 
inconsistent use of the predictors in selection, there may be considerable 
heterogeneity on all variables—each one of them could have a low validity 
Coefficient. 4 


Prediction from Batteries 


Past experience has indicated that, in many situations, optimum weight- 
ing of multiple predictors can be approximated without much detriment 
to predictive efficiency. Stidies by Forehand and McQuitty (1959), Lawshe 
and Schucker (1959), and Eells (1961), involving different weighting 
systems, multiple-regression equations, or configufal scoring, indicated that 
complicated techniques afe but little better than simple ones. 
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Dunn (1959), in a study using discriminant functions and multiple- 
regression equations, came to the sweeping conclusion: “Results suggest ` 
that the use of regression analysis for guidance in choice problems is ques- 
tionable.” Before relegating regression equations to limbo, however, it 
should be noted that the problem attacked was choice of academic major, 
for which a discriminant function was developed. A multiple-regression 
equation was developed to predict grade-point average. Furthermore, the 
multiple correlations in the experimental group ranged from .416 to .914 
in five major fields, but in the cross-validation group the range was from 
—.433 to .160. Since the sample sizes were large (455 to 925) , some unusual 
factors were operating to cause such a radical shift of predictability. Dunn 
provided a good discussion of the point that the major chosen may not 
always lie in the field with highest predicted success, and perhaps this study 
should be regarded as a verification of that hypothesis, rather than as a 
comparison of the utility of discriminant functions and multiple-regression 
equations. 5 

In another study of college major fields, French (1961) related some 
aptitude and interest variables to, satisfaction with college major, as re- 
ported by college seniors. The test data were collected when the students 
were freshmen. Dunn’s finding that majors apparently are not chosen 
on the basis of the possibility of obtaining high grades is complemented 
by French’s correlations of, .02, .07, and .09 between grades in the major 
field and -ratings of satisfaction in it made by science, humanities, and 
social-science majors. In addition, he found that, although students in each 
field had an appropriate pattern of average aptitude-test scores, satisfac- 
tion with the major field was not predictable from score patterns. There 
ben however, a consistent trend for interest patterns to predict satisfac- 

ion. 

Turning to conventional prediction studies, Calia (1960) used à dis- 
criminant function based on aptitude, interest, and personality variables 
to predict whether students at Boston University Junior College would 
fail out, become terminal students, or become eligible for transfer to the 
senior division. About 67 percent of a cross-validation group were correctly 
classified, compared with 40 percent so classified if everyone were assigned 
to the most numerous category. 

Thorndike and Hagen's (1959) monumental study cannot, of course, 
be adequately treated in the space allotted here. Follow-up data on 17,000 
men who Were tested upon entry into aviation cadet training in 1943 were 
collected in 1955-56, 12 years later. The test battery consisted of 20 meas- 
ures} some of which were based on biographical data. In general, occupa- 
tional groups were differentiated well on the basis of average test and 
battery scores, but within groups variability was great. In view of the time 
span involved, profiles of mean scores differentiated the subjects by occupa- 
tion amazingly effectively; the authors were a little too modest about the 
accomplishments of the predictor battery: Attempts to correlate predictor 
measures with measures of success within an “occupation did not yield 
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fnuch. In the first place, the authors experienced the usual inability to 
' obtain satisfactory criteria of success; and secondly, even if good criteria 
had been used, the influence of selective factors (by self and others), both 
in the original sample and in subsequent history, would have made correla- 
tion coefficients almost impossible to interpret. The book contained a wealth 
of detail for specific occupational groups, which could be of some use in 
counseling if interpreted in light of the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the sample and the conditions prevailing at the time the data were 
collected. Considering the diversity of activities that come under the same 
job title in Various sections of the country and the pace of change in our 
occupational patterns between 1943 and 1955, it seems to be symptomatic 
of a fairly healthy state of fhe science of aptitude testing that Thorndike 
and Hagen can say: “When it comes to differences between groups, our 
results show that they were real, sometimes substantial, and, in most cases, 
sensible” (p. 49). si 
. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Development and Application óf Tests 
of Educational Achievement 


JACK C. MERWIN and ERIC F. GARDNER 


Or ALL the areas of measurement influenced by the National Defense 
Education Act, achievement testing and aptitude testing have probably 
felt the greatest impact. In view of the possibilities for systematic research 
in this field, production has been disappointing since the last three-year 
review, by Ebel and Hill (1959). However, some gains have been made, 
and more are anticipated. 


Test Development 


In a well-designed pair of experiments, Dunn and Goldstein (1959) 
tudied the relationship between items with specified characteristics and 
the difficulty, validity, and reliability of the achievement tests they com- 
prised. Four issues were considered: (a) inclusion versus exclusion of 
irrelevant ,cues or specific'determiners, (b) questions versus incomplete 
statements as leads, (c) equal-length alternatives versus extra-long alter- 
natives, and (d) consistency versus inconsistency of grammar between 
leads and alternatives. Items with cues for correcting alternatives, with 
extra-long alternatives, and with grammatical inconsistencies between 
leads and alternatives were found to be less difficult than items written 
"according to the rules.” There was no evidence that reliability or validity 
was affected by violation of the item-construction principles studied. Why 
an item writer would consider being grammatically inconsistent or using 
specific determiners was not made clear. 


Cook (1959) studied another aspect of achievement-test items using 


found in the difficulty of the items of the various: categories, but no trend 
was observed. “Fact” items were found t 


easier than “interpretive” items to a sta 


items as “good,” “mediocre,” and kpoor? 
formity to item patterns that would give a 
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‘the order he had expected; the “good” items gave higher coefficients than 
the “mediocre” items, which in turn gave higher coefficients than the “poor” 
items. He concluded that the inspectional method appeared to be feasible 
for selecting a homogeneous set of items, but the difference in psychological 
characteristics of homogeneous and heterogeneous sets of items is yet to 
be explained. 

Bligh examined three tests from the Stanford Achievement Test, Ad- 
vanced Battery, Form J, for homogeneity as defined by Loevinger and for 
unidimensienality as defined by Guttman. Coefficients of reproducibility 
clustered around .83, less than the .90 lower limit set by Guttman for con- 
sidering a set of items as a scale. The magnitude of the coefficients sug- 
gested the need for further investigation of the scalability of achievement 
tests. However, the probability of obtaining Guttman-scaled items that ade- 
quately sample the achievement content is remote. The author set forth 
values of Loevinger’s Coefficient of homogeneity, Green’s index of consist- 
ency, and Jackson’s “plus percentage ratio” that might be expected for 
standardized achievement tests. 

Additional References: Birkett (1959) ; Freeman and Stodola (1959) ; 
Juola (1960); Kaczkowski (1959); Letson (1958); Mallinson (1959); 
Rimland (1960a, b) ; Sochor (1958). H 


Testing Techniques, Hi 

Studies of testing techniques can, and do, vary widely. Some studies aim 
primarily at finding more efficient ways to use tests, while others center 
on the meaningfulness of the results obtained. Johnson and Lord (1958) 
compared two procedures for measuring group achievement using calculus 
items. In one procedure the same items were administered to all students; 
in the other, different items were administered to different students. They 
concluded that giving different items to different students was considerably 
more effective for estimating the mean score of a group, but would have 
only a very slight theoretical advantage over the usual procedure for rank- 
ing the means of several different groups. 

In a well-designed study using a reading test, McDonald ( 1960) found 
that the reading process was impaired by periodic interruptions to anndunce 
time and that length of reading passage did not affect reading performance 
“under the conditions investigated by this study.” Somewhat contradictory 
to the latter finding was that of Webb and Schwartz (1959), who found 
that the addition of reading material before the questions led to a negatively 
accelerated increase in between-subjects' variance and a positively acceler- 
ated increase in the error variance over the four experimental groups. 

Hashimoto (1959) found that preanpouncement of testing hàd a positive 
effect on the performance of Japanese elementary-school students on 
achievement tests. Page (1958) reported that teacher comments on test 
papers of high-school students resulted in, imprdved performance op the 
subsequent test. Kalish (#958) concluded from his study with college stu- 
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dents that (a) open-book and closed-book procedures lead to similar num-» 
bers of errors, (b) the two procedures measure different abilities, and (c) 
student ratings of help received from the use of books are not related to — 
scores. Westover (1958) found that reading questions aloud to psychology 
students produced results no different from those obtained by the usual 
procedure. 

Additional References: Kooker and Williams (1959); Merenda and | 
Macaluso (1959). 


Scoring Problems 


Two studies showed that serious problems of unreliability in essay . 
testing remain. Anderson (1960) carried out a well-designed analysis- 
of-variance study to investigate the extent of variability contributed by 
tests, testing occasions, markers, marking occasions, and their interactions, | 
Fifty-five eighth-grade students were administered the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP) Essay Test, Form A and Form B, for — 
level 3, on four testing occasions. On four different marking occasions, 
each of three markers marked all 440 essays (eight from each of 55 
students). The group analysis gave F-values for tests, testing occasions, 
markers, and interaction between markers and marking occasions, which 
were significant at the^.0T level. Individual analyses were carried out 

~ on each of the 55 sets of eight essays each. Seventy-one percent of these ' 
analyses gave F-values for testing occasions significant at or beyond the 
05 level; 78 percent of the F-values obtained for markers also were 
significant at the .05 level. 

The Educational Testing Service (1961) reported a study of the rat- 
ing of 300 essays written by first-year college students and rated by 53 
“outstanding representatives of six different fields,” Each judge rated each 
essay using a scale of one to nine. All essays received at least five of 
the nine possible ratings; 34 percent received all nine ratings; 37 percent 
received eight; 23 percent received seven; and 5 percent received six. 
Other studies using structured essays and detailed instructions for rat- 
ing Have shown much greater consistency among raters. 

Problems of reliability of scoring are not limited to essay tests, as 
shown by the study of Phillips and Weathers (1958). The authors 
checked the scoring errors made by 51 third-grade and fourth-grade 
teachers in grading 5017 subject tests of the elementary and intermediate 
batteries of the Stanford Achievement Test. Twenty-eight percent of the 
papers had errors: 44.8 percent of these were counting errors; 26.1 per- 
cent were errors in following instructions; 14.9 percent were errors in 
use of keys; 13.5 percent were errors in use of tables; and 0.7 percent 
were errors in computation. Similar studies have shown that such errors | 
tend jo be randomly distributed and have minor effects on the interpreta- 
tion of total test score. e 
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/ Achievement Tests as Predictors 


The lines of demarcation between tests classified as aptitude tests 
and those classified as achievement tests have for many years moved 
in and out of focus; there have been occasional bold attempts at re- 
definition. 

Levine (1958) argued that both achievement and aptitude tests can 
be used for prediction and that they should be used together. He offered 
a distinction betweenstwo types of achievement tests, one given at the 
end of insttuction to assess outcomes and the other prior to instruction 
for prediction. He separated the latter type from aptitude tests on the 
basis of generality of ‘subject-matter content. Adkins (1958) maintained 
that the ultimate purpose of an achievement test is to predict performance 
and that the process of education would become chaotic if educators were 
completely unable to’ predict future performance from present achieve- 
ment. ° 

The most outstanding contribution to research evidence concerning 
the value of achievement tests as predictors came from three independent 
studies by Scannell (1960), Spaulding (1960), and Swanson and Layton 
(1959). All provided evidence to show that achievement-test results 
retain predictive efficiency over long periods. I 

Scannell (1960) studied the records of students who had taken the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development in the twelfth grade.,Some also 
had taken these tests in grades 9, 10, and/or ll, and some had taken 
the Jowa Tests of Basic Skills in grades 4, 6, and/or 8. He noted year- 
by-year increase in accuracy of prediction of college success, using 
achievement-test scores from grades 4 through 12, However, he con- 
cluded that useful predictions of college success can be made from 
achievement tests administered as early as the elementary-school years. 

Spaulding (1960) found that achievement-test percentiles gave some- 
what poorer predictions than adjusted high-school marks, when adjusted 
college freshman average grades were the criterion; this finding is con- 
sistent with the results of similar studies using unadjusted grades. 
After grade 9, achievement-test results for any one year were found to 
have about the same predictive value as those from any other yeat and 
were not greatly inferior to four-year averages. 

Swanson and Laytort (1959) correlated achievement-test results and 
other measures with scores on the National Merit Scholarship Screening 
Test. Scores obtained in the ninth grade in the Cooperative Mathematics 
Test, Cooperative Science Test, and Cooperative Social Sciences Test 
yielded a correlation of "bout .65 with National Merit Scholarship 
Screening Test scores obtained in twelfth grade. The coniposite score 
for the Iowa Tests of Educational Development correlated to about the 
same degree (with coefficients around .75) with National Merit Scholarship 
Screening Test scores regardless of whether they were obtained in jenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth grade. t 
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between the composite score of the Jowa Tests of Educational Develop 
and freshmen grade-point averages. Powell and Parsley (1961) investigal 
the use of the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test for sectioning in fi 
grade and examined correlations of the scores with reading-test score 
in second grade. They concluded that the test is primarily useful for 
predicting general reading achievement for the total group. 
Additional References: Aaron (1959); Belai (1958); Howell, ff, 
and Newman (1960) ; Robertson and Harrison (1960) ; Robinson (1958); 
White (1961). Y 


Evaluative Studies 


The development of several new tests and their initial research were 
reported during the period under review. A number of studies of specific: 
tests and test batteries also were reported. j 

Sonnekus (1959) described the well-planned development and study 
of five achievement tests for first-year students in South African univer- 
sities. These tests, in Afrikaans, English, chemistry, mathematics, 4 
physics, were developed for the purpose of academic counseling. Students 
from Afrikaans-speaking universities were used in standardization. Re- 
liability studies and validity studies, using average marks as a criterion, 
were carried out for majors in the B.A. program and in the B.Sc. pro- 
gram separately. Comparing the validity coefficients with those obtained 
using intelligence tests, the author concluded that the new achievement | 
tests would provide better predictions than the intelligence tests, especially 
Íor B.Sc. candidates. 1 

Ironically, studies involving tests built to measure students’ achieve- 
ment in the area of educational measurement appear in the literature 
considerably less frequently than tests in other areas. Ebel (1960), in 
presenting the Inventory of Measurement Vocabulary Knowledge Y 
Measurement Specialists Identification Test, cited the need for measure- | 
ment people to check the order of their own households. With the 
Inventory, in true-false form, he found true items to be easier and less- 
discriminating than false items; in matching form, the items were found 
to be more difficult and more discriminating than in true-false form. 

Traxler (1959) administered the STEP Mathematics Test to independent- 
school students at grade levels one step below the levels recommended by 
the publishers. He correlated the results with mathematics course marks 
and then compared these findings with correlations between other measures | 
and the mathematics marks. The number of cases used for each coefficient | 
was small, ranging from 12 to 43, A variety of scholastic-aptitude measures 
used were shown to be better predictors of mathematics grades than 
STEP Mathematics Test: Adding the STEP scores to the other measures 
of scholastic aptitude improved prediction very:little. 4 
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/ Analyses of three administrations of the 1959 edition of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests to students from member schools of the Educational 
Records Bureau were reported by North (1959, 1960) and Jungeblut 
(1961). In one of these studies, North (1959) found a sufficient number 
of perfect scores on the Primary II Battery to conclude that ceiling effect 
would probably be acute on this battery for second-grade pupils in inde- 
pendent schools. He reported substantial correlation between the new 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests and comparable or similar tests from 
Form K of the Stanford Achievement Tests. He also found the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Primary II Battery, Form A grade-equivalent 
scores to be fairly comparable to those of the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Primary Battery, Form K. E 

Jungeblut (1961) reported an analysis of results on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, 1959 edition, Form A, obtained from the 1960 fall 
independent-school program. She concluded that the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests seem to provide valuable measurement of achievement at lower 
grade levels, but noted that for seventh-grade and eighth-grade independ- 
ent-school students, the subtests in the partial Stanford Achievement Test 
battery appeared to provide more ceiling than comparable measures from 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 

Stake (1961) compared the grade-equivalent scores of 570 third-grade 
children, subgroups of which had taken the California Achievement Tests, 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, Metropolitan Achieventent Tests, SRA Achieve- 
ment Series, or Stanford Achievement Test. These students had all entered 
kindergarten early, and the groups that took the different subtests were 
shown to have comparable means and standard deviations of their mental 
ages from preschool scores on the Stanford-Binet Scale. The results were 
similar for all tests except the California Achievement Tests, which gave 
significantly higher grade equivalents. 

Additional References: Berwick (1959); Haberland (1959) ; Halfter 
and Douglass (1960); Heinberg (1959) ; Loret and West (1959) ; Met- 
pers and Sax (1958); Traxler (1960); Trivette (1961); Vecchione 

1960). ` 


Characteristics of Achievement Tests 
Revealed Through Factor Analysis 


Achievement-test measures were included in a number of factor-analysis 
studies. Gowan (1958), using measures on college-of-education upper- 
classmen and graduate students, found the five-part scores on the Coopera- 
tive English Test, scores on the Stanfgrd Achievement Test in arithmetic, 
and scores on the ACE Psychological Examination for College Freshmen 
loaded primarily on a single factor that did not include high loadings 
from personality measures used in the analysis.’ Schutz (1960) also ob- 
tained a single major fabtor from the scores of sixth-grade students on 
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the paragraph-meaning test and the arithmetic-reasoning test of the Stan: . 
ford Achievement Test when they were factor-analyzed with measures of ` 
community characteristics. i 

Using the results from testing ninth-grade students, Cassell and Stancik 
(1960) factor-analyzed 15 scores, of which 8 were from the Jowa Tests of 
Educational Development (ITED), the remainder being from the Co- 
operative English Test, lower level, Reading Comprehension CI-Y and 
from general and differential aptitude tests. Of the six orthogonally rotated 
factors, the most interesting was labeled “reading competency.” The 
authors reported that this factor “could not be considered factorially pure 
in any sense of the statistical concept” (p. 196). However, it carried the 
highest loadings for six of the ITED (all above +62) and a .54 loading 
for “quantitative.” It also had the only significant factor loadings for 
the Reading Comprehension test (.71) and the Verbal Reasoning test of 
the Differential Aptitude Tests (.72). 

Additional References: Rupiper (1960); Wolins, MacKinnéy, and 
Stephans (1961). 


Personality Characteristics and Achievement Testing 


During the three-year period under review, most of the studies relating 
personality characteristics to achievement testing centered on anxiety. 
Sarason and others (1960) discussed the results of an extensive series 
of studies. In summarizing some of the main conclusions of this type of 
research, Sarason (1959) reported the following: (a) Level of test anxiety 
tended to increase with grade level. (b) When matched as to grade, sex, 
and IQ, high-anxious students performed at a lower level on problem. 
solving tasks than did their peers who were less anxious. (c) The difference 
in performance of students with high and not-so-high levels of test anxiety 
increased when the students were not sure what was expected of them 
and when they were expected to function independently. (d) When the 


quite small, showing a tendency for the high-anxious children to surpass 
the low-anxious children in performance. 

Other studies of anxiety and achievement testing used some of the same 
scales as the Sarason studies. Smith and Rockett (1958) found no 
significant F-values for the individual variables in four replications of an 
analysis of variance based on (a) three instructors, (b) three types of 
instructions to psychology students regarding their written comments about 
items on their final examination Papers, and '(c) two extreme degrees of 
anxiety detetmined from scores on the Sarason Anxiety Scale. The anxiety- 
instructions interaction was significant at the .04 level, Grooms and Endler 
(1960) also found no significant relationship among college psychology 
studgnts between test anxiety and academic achievement as measured 
by grade-point average, Reese (1961) obtained significant results, how- 
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Aver, studying 539 fourth-grade and sixth-grade children. Using the Chil- 

“ dren’s Manifest Anxiety Scale and a 40-item addition test, he obtained 
significant negative correlations for males in both fourth and sixth grades 
and for females in sixth grade. Partialing out IQ had little effect on the 
size of the correlation coefficients obtained. McDonald (1960) found that 
periodic interruptions had a significant detrimental effect on the reading- 
test performance of students noted as high-anxious. 

Mohandessi (1959) investigated relationships among several motiva- 
tional variables and rgsults on an achievement test, through verbal in- 
structions and stated purposes of the use of results. He concluded that 
motive to achieve can be aroused by the methods employed in this study. 
Performance under strong achievement motive, however, was found to be 
inferior to performance’ under strong affiliation motivation on arithmetic 
operations tasks. 

Additional Reference: Michael, Jones, and Trembly (1959). 


Need for Further Research 


There is continued serious need for research that will lead to more 
effective achievement-test construction and use. During the period under 
review, noticeable progress has been made in understanding the use of 
achievement tests as predictors and the relationship between anxiety and 
achievement-test performance. Y AD 

The need for research in the development and use of achievement tests 
as part of the educational process was underscored by Adkins (1958), 
but only meager attempts in this area were reported in the literature. 

While research on all aspects of achievement testing is needed, in the 
reviewers’ opinion, high priority should be given to research in its develop- 
ment and use and to research that will provide greater understanding of 
the relationship and conditions of relationship between achievement tests 
and such variables as aptitude, motivation, interest, social relations, and 
personality. 
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CHAPTER V 


Development and Application of 
Structured Tests of Personality 
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Severat HUNDRED books, monographs, and articles have been published 
during the past three years describing the development, application, valid- 
ity, reliability, and norms of various structured measures of personality. In 
the summary to follow, the major focus is on those that reported on the 
application of such instruments to various relevant problems and on their 
validity when so applied. 

The major part of this presentation is organized according to the par- 
ticular instruments studied. For each established instrument, studies that 
bear mainly on its concurrent or predictive validity have been reported 
first; next, studies that serve largely to clarify the construct or constructs 
being measured—in which category factor analyses are included. Factor 
analyses that included more than one test are reported in an énsuing sub- 
section. ed " 

Three other major sections follow: a brief report on new inStruments, 
a summary of studies dealing with the problem of response sets and distor- 
tion, and a statement of trends and needs apparent from the work of the 
past three years. 


Application and Validation of Standard Tests 


Several tests and inventories that were commonly used during the period 
covered by the February 1959 REVIEW continued to be prominent during 
the past three years. In additipn, increasing use was made of a few of the 
newer instruments, and many others, old and new, were employed in oc- 
casional studies. 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 


The MMPI continued to be, by far, the most frequently reported per- 
sonality inventory. Several sfudies added to the already rich evidence of 
its ability to discriminate between groups on the basis of behavior disorder. 
For example, Meehl and Dahlstrom (1960) developed a set of objective 
profile signs for the MMPI which they believed, on the basis of both 
statistical analysis and clinical experience, would discriminate between 
psychotics and neurotics. dn cross-validation samples, 30 percent of the 
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cases were classified as indeterminate, whereas about 73 percent of the re- 
mainder were shown to be classified correctly on the basis of these MMPI 
profile signs. 

Illustrative of the studies designed to illuminate the construct meaning 
of various of the MMPI scales was that of Binder (1958), who hypothe- 
sized a positive relationship between a subject’s score on the Paranoia 
scale and the number of cues required for him to state his recognition of 
a visual figure. His study supported the hypothesis by finding a statistically 
significant correlation of .49 between the two variables. i 

Factor analysis was applied in a number of studies to define the dimen- 
sions underlying the MMPI. Kassebaum, Couch, and Slater (1959) so 
analyzed 32 standard MMPI scales. They identified clearly only two fac- 
tors, labeled ego-weakness versus ego-strength and introversion versus 
extroversion. These results coincided with many others in the personality 
domain. A study by Lingoes (1960) lent support to those who had proposed 
a more complex dimensional picture; analyzing 38 rational scales of the 
MMPI, he found 11 factors that appeared in at least three of the four 
samples studied. To some extent, the picture of the MMPI’s factorial 
composition would understandably seem to depend on the scales used in 
the analysis. 

Others hàve chosen to factor-analyze MMPI items rather than scales. 
O’Connor’and Stefic (1959) did so for the 33 items composing the Hypo- 
chondriasis scale and found three oblique primary factors and a second- 
order factor described as “concern with health.” Comrey (1958a, b) con- 
tinued his series with factor analyses of the items on the MMPI F and K 
scales. The former yielded 19 factors and the latter 13, some of which were 
similar in both analyses. In each instance, many of the factors appeared 
to consist of abnormal reactions, which raised the question whether the 
scales can properly be regarded simply as validity indicators. Comrey and 
Soufi (1960) wrote new items to measure each of nine MMPI factors 
identified in earlier research. A factor analysis of these items resulted in 
the original factors plus four others. The clearest factors were shyness, 
sensitivity, cynicism, sex concern, and agitation. 


D 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 


The validity of the EPPS was investigated by Zuckerman (1958), using 
the time-honored method of determining its degree of association with 
ratings of behavior. He identified groups of “dependent” and “rebellious” 
students by means of peer ratings. The “rebellious” subjects were signif- 
icantly higher than the “dependent” ones on EPPS Autonomy, Dominance, 
and Aggression scores and significantly lower on Deference, Succorance, 
and Abasement. 

A group of studies investigated the EPPS in relation to college achieve- 
ment. Weiss, Wertheimer, and Groesbeck (1959) found a correlation of 
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;42 between the EPPS achievement score and grade-point average; the 
multiple correlation when combined with an academic-aptitude test was 
.64. Demos and Spolyar (1961) found no differences between the average 
EPPS scores of college students whose academic performance was in line 
with their aptitude and those of overachieving and underachieving college 
students. However, Krug (1959) found that overachievers scored signifi- 
cantly higher than underachievers on the Achievement, Endurance, and 
Order scales, and lower on the Affiliation and Heterosexuality scales. Tt is 
worth noting that Krug used engineering students and that his results 
substantially “duplicated those of an earlier study of such students. 

In the domain of the EPPS's construct validity, Gisvold (1958) found 
that conforming behaviór, as measured in the Asch-Crutchfield type of 
experiment, yielded a significant correlation of —.54 with EPPS Autonomy 
scores, as hypothesized, but had no significant relation to Deference scores. 
Izard (1960) employed'a different experimental measure of resistance to 
interpersonal influence and found that in a sample of college men, as 
hypothesized, it correlated significantly with three EPPS scales: Autonomy, 
338; Dominance, .38; Abasement, —.35. The construct underlying the 
EPPS Achievement score was investigated by Worell (1960), who found 
that high-scoring subjects showed significant superiority over low-scoring 
subjects in two verbal-learning tasks. On the other hand, Atkinson and 
Litwin (1960) found that the Achievement scale was not significantly 
correlated either with two other purported tests of áchievement, motivation 
or with performance in experimental tasks; appropriately, they concluded 
that more research was needed on the achievement-motive construct and 
its measures. 

Levonian and others (1959) made a separate factor analysis of the 
items composing each of the 15 EPPS scales. They found that the items in 
each scale had low intercorrelations, indicating that it is unlikely that 
each scale contains a general factor. From these and other results, the 
authors inferred that there is a discrepancy between what the EPPS is 
designed to measure and the actual item factorial content. 


E 


Anxiety Scales 


The validity of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (TMAS) was further 
demonstrated by studies reporting its significant relationships with mean- 
ingful criteria. Terwilliger and Fiedler (1958) found that its scores in- 
dicated significantly more nfaladjustment in students who sought help 
at a college counseling center than in student controls. Lauterbach (1958) 
found that TMAS scores of psychiatric ‘referrals correlated .44 (p<.01) 
with psychologists’ ratings of their anxiety. In an unusual study of predic- 

_ ive validity by Davids, DeVault, and Talmadge (1961), pregnant women 
who were later to experience complications in childbirth or give birth to ' 
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abnormal children were found to have significantly higher TMAS scores 
than those who were to have normal deliveries; the general problem under 
investigation concerned emotional factors in childbirth and pregnancy. 

In a study of the test’s construct validity by Taylor and Rechtschaffen 
(1959), TMAS scores were found to be inversely related to performance 
in an experimental task, in line with a derivation from Hullian theory to 
the effect that high drive level would adversely affect performance in 
such a task. Grosz and Levitt (1959) hypnotically induced anxiety and 
found a significant increase in TMAS scores. This study is of special in- 
terest because of the use of a personality test as a dependent variable in 
experimental manipulations. 

Alpert and Haber (1960) studied five anxiety scales in relation to college 
achievement as determined by both examination scores and grade-point 
averages. Three of the scales were measures of general anxiety: TMAS, 
Welsh Anxiety Index, and Freeman MA Test. Two were measures of specific 
or situational anxiety: Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Scale and’ Achieve- 
ment Anxiety Scale. Correlational evidence among the tests and achieve- 
ment measures indicated that the general and specific scales measured 
different things and that the latter two specific measures were better 
predictors of academic performance. 

The Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) began to be put to con- 
siderable use in research in school settings. Kitano (1960) found it capable 
of differentiating significantly between elementary-school boys in regular 
classes and those in adjustment classes. In a study by Iscoe and Cochran 
(1960), teachers’ ratings of adjustment significantly differentiated in the 
expected direction between groups of elementary-school pupils who scored 
at either extreme on the test. On the other hand, L’Abate (1960) found the 
ae k be generally unrelated to teachers’ ratings of adjustment of boys 
and girls. 


» 


Other Personality Inventories 


The Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) has been used in several 
studies to test various theoretical postulates of Eysenck. Sigal, Star, and 
F ranks (1958) compared scores of normal, dysthymic (anxious neurotic), 
hysteric, and psychopathic subjects. The normals had significantly lower 
Neuroticism scores than the other groups. On the Extroversion scale, 
dysthymics had the lowest and psychopaths the highest average scores; 
however, since the hysterics and psychopaths together did not score signif- 
icantly higher than dysthymics—a finding that was in conflict with 
Eysenck's"theory—the authors concluded that either the Extroversion 
scale or the theory is faulty. Eysenck (1958j replied that the scale did 
differentiate among the four groups in the manner predicted by his theory 
and that, although not all differences between pairs were statistically sig- 
nificant, account should be taken of the smali number of cases. Eysenck 
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. (1961) confirmed another of the predictions from his theory—that ex- 
troverts are more tough-minded than introverts; he used MPI scales to 
measure these two variables. However, Bendig (1958) did not find this 
relationship when measuring extroversion with the older MPI and tender- 
mindedness with Melvin’s scale. 

Using the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) with 
anxiety neurotics, general medical somatics, and normal subjects, Karson 
(1959) showed that the former two were differentiated on three factors 
of the test, the normals and somatics on seven factors, and normals and 
neurotics on twelve. Replicating Cattell’s second-order factor analysis of 
this instrument, Karson and Pool (1958) identified three of the same four 
second-order factors réported by Cattell, the exception being cyclothymic 
versus schizothymic constitution. 

There were several studies in which scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey (GZTS) were correlated with criteria of performance 
in work or study. Witherspoon and Melberg (1959) reported that three 
of the test’s ten scales showed significant low positive correlations with 
grade-point averages of college freshmen. Wilson (1959) found significant 
positive correlations of the test’s Restraint and Thoughtfulness scores with 
job ratings of salesmen, but Wagner (1960) reported that none of the 
scales correlated significantly with superiors’ ratings of job* success for 
150 young executives in four companies. Bendjg (1960a) performed fac- 
tor analyses of the scores on ten scales by four samples of men differen- 
tiated by age level. Since the scales were originally devised on the basis 
of factor analysis, the resulting factors should be regarded as more nearly 
second-order than primary. Three such orthogonal factors were extracted: 
friendliness, social activity, and extroversion-introversion. This factor 
structure was somewhat stable across age levels. 

The. California Psychological Inventory (CPI), another offshoot of the 
MMPI, gained in prominence. There were reports of a number of studies 
of this test’s relationships with status groups or with performance criteria. 
Peterson, Quay, and Anderson (1959) found the Socialization scale capa- 
ble of differentiating in the predicted manner between groups of boys who 
had delinquency or disciplinary problems and those who did not. Holland 
(1959) reported that the CPI was useful in predicting college-freshman 
grades of winners of National Merit Scholarships and National Merit 
Certificates. Combined College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) and CPI scores yielded multiple correlations of .32 
for boys and .23 for girls, two to three times as large as the zero-order 
correlation yielded by SAT scores alone. The CPI was generally not pre- 
dictive of the effectiveness of managers in 13 companies in a study by 
Mahoney, Jerdee, and Nash (1960). Mitchell and Pierce-Jones (1960) per- 
formed a factor analysis of the 18 CPI scales for a sample of college stu- 
dents. Four orthogonal factors emerged: adjustment by social conformity, 

. Social poise or extroversion, superego strength, and capacity for independent 

thought and action. * 
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In a study by Willingham, Nelson, and O’Connor (1958), the Gordon. 
Personal Profile did not differentiate between trainees who remained in 
the Air Force and those who withdrew; and it yielded no significant cor- 
relations with ratings of salesmen in Ash’s (1960) investigation. 


Interest and Attitude Inventories 


Measurements of interest made with the Strong Vcational Interest Blank 
(SVIB) continued to show concurrent and predictive validity. Ten scales, 
nine occupational scales and the occupational level scale, correlated with 
managerial effectiveness in 13 companies at a level of significance of .10 
or better in a study by Mahoney, Jerdee, and Nash (1960). Boyd (1961) 
found that engineering trainees who later remained or withdrew from a 
company were differentiated by their item responses. Using the McClelland- 
Atkinson picture technique as a measure of need to achieve, Mahone 
(1960) found high need associated with congruence of vocational choice 
with SVIB interests and low need associated with discrepant vocational 
choice. à 

Among studies employing the Kuder Preference Record (KPR) was that 
of Wagner (1960), who, using three scales of the KPR— Personal and one 
scale of the KPR—Vocational, obtained significant correlations with su- 
periors' ratings of success'on the job for 150 young executives in four 
companies. 

Several studies showed a positive relationship between supervisors’ 
ratings of teachers’ effectiveness and their scores on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (Standlee and Popham, 1959; Popham and Trimble, 
1960; Day, 1959). The first two of these studies were performed with 
subjects already serving as teachers; the last was based on scores obtained 
while the subjects were college seniors and was, therefore, a report of 
predictive validity. 


Factor Analyses . 


Tri addition to factor analyses of items and scales composing individual 
tests, as reported above, there were a number of factorial studies simul- 
taneously covering more than one test. Some of these attempted to define 
general dimensions of personality and their representation in various tests. 
A study by Bendig (1960b) of this general type had the additional desira- 
ble feature of aiming to test contrasting positions in the theory of per- 
sonality. The instruments included TMAS, MPI, some of the Cattell scales, 
and the MMPI L scale. One of the interesting findings was the indica- 
tion that both anxiety and neuroticism are facets of a more general factor 
labeled emotionality. |. . n Pan 
Studies. that attempted: not enly to identify personality dimensions, and 
their measures but also to pursue behavioral vorrelates: or: consequences 
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of these factors were a desirable extension of factor analysis. Caron and 
Wallach (1959) undertook to study the dimension underlying tests in the 
areas of ego strength, need for achievement, and hysteria. They factor- 
analyzed 38 scores of a sample of college freshmen, including scores for 
the EPPS, MMPI, F-scale of authoritarianism, and Guilford’s Inventory 
of Factors STDCR. Five orthogonal factors emerged: neuroticism, extro- 
version-introversion, intellectual flexibility, other-orientation versus self- 
orientation, and perseverance for achievement. They then studied how these 
five factors elated to indicators of the use of repressive and obsessive de- 
fense mechdnisms. Only perseverance for achievement was found to be 
so related, with high scorers tending to react obsessively and low scorers 
repressively. Interested in predicting role behavior in small groups of Air 
Force officers, Borg (1960) factor-analyzed a battery of personality meas- 
ures presumed to be related to such behavior, including FIRO, the F-scale 
and the Guilford Opinion Survey among others. The scores on the resulting 
four fattors were then correlated with the degree to which each subject 
fitted each of six group roles; the clearest of the several significant results 
was a correlation of .46 between the assertiveness-factor score and the 
assumption of leadership roles. 

Illustrating another type of factorial study, of which more examples 
would be welcome, was an effort by Comrey and Soufi (1961)* to verify 
the existence of 19 previously identified personality factors by constructing 
sets of new items designed clearly to measure “each such factor, and then 
refactoring the results. Twelve of the factors were clearly established, a 
few others had poor definition, and two dropped out altogether. 


New Instruments 


Most of the new developments were still in the early experimental stage, 
and those that survive will be reported when they are better established. 
However, several instruments seemed to be far enough along to be con- 
sidered as additions to the repertory, at least for research purposes. 

Two such instruments fell in the category of the multidimensional per- 
sonality inventory. Cattell, Beloff, and Coan (1958) published the 7PAT 
High School Personality Questionnaire, which is generally similar in de- 
velopment, form, and scope to the 16 PF for adults. Jenkins (1959) pre- 
pared an inventory for adolescents and adults covering 17 traits and two 
aspects of test-taking attitude in 120 items; the traits were defined and 
the items selected on the basis of factor analysis. 

In the attitude-interest domain, there was a flurry of attention to the 
Parental Attitude Research® Instrument developed by Schaefer and Bell 
(1958), which measures attitudes toward child-rearing practices. A few 
studies supported the validity of the’ instrument. For example, Madoff 
(1959) reported that mothers of delinquents gave significantly different 
— -than: mothers of. nondelinquents -ón 9 of the inventory's ;20 
Seales. suni hus ames) TE az palaces dti 
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The area of interpersonal relations appeared to be receiving increasing 
attention from instrument developers. Schutz (1958) constructed a ques- 
tionnaire called FIRO-B which analyzes the behavior the individual ex- 
presses toward others and the behavior he wants others to manifest in 
relation to him; it includes aspects of behavior related to needs for in- 
clusion, control, and affection. Shutz reported numerous studies of con- 
current and predictive validity, mainly in laboratory situations, generally 
supporting the validity of the instrument and its underlying theory of inter- 
personal compatibility. ? ] 

Gardner and "Thompson (1959) published a sociometric device in which 
the examinee rates classmates in two hypothetical situations. Scores express 
each pupil's view of his classmates in relatión to their ability to satisfy 
two of his needs, succorance and deference, and indicate how each pupil 
is evaluated by the others with respect to his ability to satisfy these needs. 
This instrument was an outgrowth of a series of research studies which 
generally supported the validity of the approach. 


Response Sets and Distortion 


varying degrees to various types of instructions for conditions of ad. 
ministration. Studies also have contributed additional refinements and 
embellishments to the awareness that desirability values exist for inventory 
items, that more desirable items are more likely to be endorsed, that people 
differ both in their inclination to endorse undesirable items and in their 


were identified, their intercorrelations being low enough to indicate the 
absetice of a second-order general desirability factor. The largest of the 
nine factors was described as achievement orientation (or “Protestant 
ethic”). Pointing out that studies of the relationship between social- 
desirability values and the probability of endorsement of items generally 
used group averages as the basis for calculation, Taylor (1959) computed 
the correlation between these two variables for MMPI items on both a 
group and an individual basis and suggested that the effect of item 


as has been generally supposed. 
Efforts were also made to achieve a clearer understanding of the 
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its scores were significantly correlated with various personality-test scores. 
The authors subsequently presented evidence that scores on their scale 
were largely independent of the social-desirability set (Couch and Keniston, 
1961). 

Various methods have been devised to control or correct for response 
sets and efforts to distort responses. Several recent studies investigated 
such factors. Wiggins (1959) administered the MMPI to a control group 
under standard conditions and to an experimental group under instruc- 
tions to giye socially desirable responses. He then scored the MMPI on 
various scales devised to correct for such influences. He concluded that 
the scales that were most effective in differentiating between the two 
groups were those empirically derived to detect dissimulators and that 
rational scales were leis effective. Hanley (1961) reinterpreted Wiggins’ 
results and appropriately pointed out that the scales which discriminated 
best were typically those which employed both empirical and rational 
considerations in their construction. In any event, the study did reconfirm 
that this type of distortion is detectable to some extent by well-designed 
scales, 

Two types of scales sometimes used'to detect faking on inventories are 
suppressor and obvious-subtle scales; Gray (1959) showed that a com- 
bination of both types was effective for discriminating between false 
and true scores on the Physician scale of the SVIB. Both Buss (1959) 
and Hanley (1959) showed that the operation of response sets is affected 
by the wording and style of items, suggesting another approach to the ' 
diminution of such effects. 

Finally, mention should be made of an aspect of test response which 
may be regarded as a type of response set—the tendency to respond in an 
atypical or deviant fashion. The significance of this tendency was investi- 
gated by Grigg and Thorpe (1960). After the response frequencies of 
college freshmen to items of Gough's Adjective Check List were estab- 
lished, the list was readministered to a new sample; significantly more 
deviant responses were given by those freshmen who later became psychi- 
atric or personal-counseling cases than by those who did not. 


Trends and Needs 


. 

While the literature of the past three years had its share of pedestrian 
studies of the obvious or trivial, there were also trends that deserve 
further emphasis and development. It was a pleasure to note that many 
investigators were continuing to address efforts toward further specify- 
ing the concurrent and predictive validities of well-established instruments 
against external criteri of perfornfance. But, whereas criteria of in- 
dividual or social pathology were being vigorously studied, criteria of 
performance in educational, vocational, and social settings were still 
receiving too little attention. % N 
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A particularly worthwhile trend was the shift away from outright em- 
piricism toward integrative concepts and theory. One manifestation of 
this was the greater attention given to investigating networks of relation- 
ships in order to improve definition of the constructs measured by various 
tests. Factor analysis, of course, constitutes a standard method of doing 
this; it was heartening to see more of such analyses of various scales and 
their component items and, especially, increasing attention to the verifica- 
tion of such factors and to the pursuit of their behavioral correlates and 
implications. Also directed along these lines were, the numerous studies 
of the construct validity of tests and scales, including some in which 
test performance was traced back to antecedent experiences or experi- 
mental manipulations, as in programs of education or training; examples 
are studies by Caditz (1958), Costin (1960), and Lohmann, Zenger, and 
Weschler (1959). A further indication of this integrative trend was the 
use of personality measures to test theories of personality. There was 
also more attention given to constructing new tests and scales ‘on the 
basis of theoretical frameworks. 

The problem of response sets and distortion continues to sap the validity 
of structured tests of personality. Though more has been learned about 
the nature and operation of such factors, methods that will control them 
better aresstill needed. 

Current lines of development should, hopefully, lead to increased ability 
to devise more valid tests and to use them in ways that are more valid. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Development and Application of Projective Tests 
of Personality 


HENRY RICCIUTI 


Tus CHAPTER will identify and appraise some of the significant develop- 
ments in projective testing during the period under review. Following a 
short summary of important books and genetal articles, the discussion 
will focus upon the following: (a) major theoretical and methodological 
trends, (b) new approaches in the development or use of projective tech- 
niques, and (c) representative findings of validity and predictive studies. 
Because of the need to be selective, attention has been directed pritnarily 
to projective methods that are currently or potentially amenable to use 
as quantitative instruments and to techniques whose potential value is not 
limited to the study of psychopathology. 


^ 


New Books and General Articles 


LJ 

An interesting paper, which should be particularly helpful to those who 
may be seriously approaching projective testing for the first time, was 
Lindzey's (1959) systematic classification of the great variety of projective 
techniques. He also attempted to compare and contrast these different 
approaches on important test properties. Henry's (1960) review and dis- 
cussion were extremely valuable for the reader interested in the use of 
projective techniques as research tools in studies of psychological develop- 
ment. For the many investigators interested in the Thematic A pperception 
Test (TAT) and its modifications, the compilation by Lindzey and others 
(1959) appeared extremely valuable; it summarized a large number of 
published Interpretive statements relating particular test responses to 
various characteristics of the examinee and provided references to the 
hir theoretical or empirical studies upon which the statements are 

ased. > 

4 Two books were particularly important, since they clearly reflected the 
increasingly systematic efforts directed toward some of the still-unsolved 
basic theoretical and methodological problems. Atkinson (1958) brought 
together a large number of Separate studies, many reported for the first 
time, represerting approximately a decade of research on the achievement, 
power, and affiliation Motives as assessed through thematic-apperception 
methods. This collection of papers was noteworthy, since it was essentially 
the first systematic attempt to develop Projective methods specifically for 
, the assessment of particular motives and to validate such methods in the 
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context of research aimed principally toward the development of a theory 
of motivation. In addition to a large number of construct-validity studies, 
the book reported a variety of methodological investigations of the meas- 
uring instruments employed and presented detailed scoring manuals and 
technical suggestions for those concerned with the development and research 
use of thematic-apperception techniques. 

A more recent collection of papers, edited by Kagan and Lesser (1961), 
also reflected the increasingly vigorous and sophisticated approach to 
theoretical and methodological issues in thematic-apperception techniques. 
The book also contained a number of conference papers that presented 
provocative discussions of central problems. 

Additional References: Ares, Métraux, and Walker (1959) ; Forer and 
others (1961); Ledwith (1959) ; Rabin and Haworth (1960); Schneid- 
man and others (1959). 


Major Theoretical and Methodological Trends 


Increasing concern about basic theoretical and methodological issues 
and increasing sophistication of studies were the major important and 
encouraging trends in projective testing during the period under review. 
Apparently, investigators believed that projective tests of personality having 
high construct validity and reliability cannot be developed unless a theory 
of projective response behavior is simultaneously developed. Such a theory 
must take into account such issues as the relation between motive strength 
and projective-test responses, the relation between each of these and overt 
behavior, the role played by the projective stimulus itself, the effect of 


contended with successfully. 


Theoretical Considerations and the Problem 
of Construct Validity , B 


Much of the recent thinking and research on these issues has dealt 


specifically with thematic-apperception methods: Since these 0 
are so often concerned with the appraisal of motive strength, the basic issue 
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here is how need states or motives are reflected in the stories told by subjects, 
Probably the most systematic attempt to spell out such a theory as a basis 
for projective-test construction and validation was found in the extensive 
research on the achievement, affiliation, and power motives described 
by Atkinson (1958). Although there is good evidence from this and other 
research that the amount of motive-related imagery increases with increas- 
ing motive strength, the matter is not that simple. Lazarus (1961) presented 


considerable evidence that, at least for some motives, motive-related ` 


On the question of optimal strategies for the design of empirical validity 
studies, a recent paper by Campbell and Fiske (1959) held particularly 
relevant Poulan for projective-test validation, Since, as their review 
of the available literature on the subject shows, there is often an appreciable 
degree of variance in common “methods” or “apparatus” between measures 
of ostensibly different traits, and since it is important to obtain evidence 
of “discriminant validation” (low correlations with tests that are pre- 


vergent validity) than would different measures of different traits; also, 
the convergent validity should be higher than the correlation beween two 
different traits measured by the same method. 

This design was employed in a later study by Maher, Watt, and Camp- 
bell (1960), in which a sentence-completion test and 
constructed to measure two presumably 
home and parents? and those “tow; 
prison population, the authors fou 
high for both attitudes (.51, .50), wh 


very close to zero both within similar methods and across methods. Pat- 


reasoning, and found generally. ve 
measures. Tt is not always reasonabl 
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fantasy measures and more direct measures such as questionnaires; never- 
theless, the correlations of cross-method measures of the same trait need 
to be systematically investigated. 

Several recent studies have been concerned with the relation between 
projective and more direct measures of given traits. Although the de- 
signs have not often permitted the kind of systematic comparisons 
‘suggested by Campbell and Fiske, such comparisons would have made the 
studies more meaningful and indisputable. A study by Calogeras (1958) 
is an example. He found rather encouraging correlations, mainly .20 to 
.50, between’ TAT measures of five “intrafamilial attitudes" in tenth-grade 
boys and direct-questionnaire, indirect-questionnaire, and interview meas- 
ures of the same attitudés. Correlations among different attitudes obtained 
with each method of measurement and cross-method correlations between 
different attitudes also obtained with each method of measurement would 
have strengthened the study. 

The felationships between projective and direct measures of the same 
characteristics were found to vary with the sex of the subjects (Bieri, Lo- 
beck, and Galinsky, 1959) and with the set or motivational conditions of 
the testing situation. For example, in a study by Raphelson and Moulton 
(1958), a questionnaire measure of test anxiety and projective indicators 
of fear of failure correlated positively under low-anxiety conditions, but 
correlated negatively under anxiety-arousing conditions, Similarly, Davids 
and Pildner (1958) reported that intercorrelationg between projective and 
objective tests of maladjustment were higher for students tested under 
optimal conditions of rapport and motivation to respond honestly than were 
intercorrelations for students tested in a personnel-selection situation. 
It seems that it would often be desirable to employ projective and more 
direct personality measures jointly in the same research. 

An encouaging trend found in some validity studies of the Rorschach 
test was the interest being shown in the empirical validation of interpretive 
hypotheses specific to particular Rorschach scoring categories. Two ex- 
perimental studies by Levine, Spivack, and Wight (1959) and Neel (1960) 
yielded evidence, which was generally consistent with the Rorschach inter- 
pretations, that movement responses reveal capacity to inhibit impulses. 
In another study by Waller (1960b), no relationship was found between 
Rorschach shading responses and two questionnaire measures of anxiety 
in psychiatric patients. 

Additional Reference: Henry and Farley (1959). 


Role of Situational Factors 


There has been continuing concern for the degree to which projective 
responses may be influenced „by such nonpersonality factors as set, in- 
structions, method of administration, and similar situational variables. An 
. excellent critical review of studies that dea]t with'these questions throygh 
1958 was contained in Masling’s (1960) paper, which concluded that 
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such effects are appreciable and require careful analysis. Studies by 
Lubin (1960, 1961) revealed that college students tested with instructions 
emphasizing individuality and spontaneity produced more sexual, aggres- 
sive, and creative expressions on the TAT than did students tested under 
instructions emphasizing constraint and inhibition. Clinical psychologists 
found indications of greater maladjustment in stories told by the students 
under the facilitating instructions. Davids and Pildner (1958) found that 
college students given objective personality tests in an employment situa- 
tion showed less maladjustment than did a contral group; this was not 
true for clinically rated projective tests, which presumably were less 
subject to favorable distortion. 

Lindzey and Silverman’s (1959) systematic study of the comparability 
of TAT results obtained under group-administration and individual. 
administration conditions revealed no differences between the conditions 
for 12 of the scores employed, including achievement, affiliation, and 
dominance. For 6 of the characteristics (excluding the 3 just mentioned), 
however, women college students made higher scores under individual than 
under group conditions, while the reverse was true for men students. 
tnu References: Le Noue (1961); Mausner (1961); Reznikoff 

961). 


Reliability and Stability of Projective Measures 


"mk 

The problem of response variability over presumably equivalent test 
stimuli and over time has been a formidable one in projective testing, and 
it warrants more research than is currently being devoted to it. According 
to Atkinson (1958), with certain thematic-apperception measures designed 
to assess particular motives, such as need to achieve, it was possible to 
obtain relatively good, but not outstanding, equivalent-form reliabilities 
over a period of several weeks. Estimated correlations were .70 for 12 
pictures. Split-half reliabilities of approximately the same magnitude have 
been obtained with these techniques. On the other hand, Himelstein and 
Kimbrough (1960) found that measures of achievement motivation based 
on verbal explanations of the behavior of fictitious characters yielded 


(The highest phi coefficient was .34.) Although the need measures were 
relatively crude and the cards were not designed for optimal assessment 
of particular needs, these results seem fairly discouraging. 

As Fiske (1959) pointed out in his helpful review, although the actual 
confent of projective responses. varies considerably over time, some scores 
and ratings are reasonably stable. Nevertheless, the problem of Tesponse 
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variability, whether due to trait fluctuation or to measurement error, still 
remains a serious obstacle to further development and application of pro- 


jective-measurement procedures. 
Additional References: Ames (1960a, b) ; Fisher (1958). 


Role of Stimulus Properties 


During the period under review, there was a continuation of research 
for more precise identification of important characteristics of projective- 
test stimuli and of their influence on test responses and validity. 

One aspect of thematic pictures that probably has been of greatest con- 
cern to researchers is the’ ambiguity of their content, or the extent to which 
pictures suggest imagery pertinent to the motive or trait to be measured. 
Atkinson (1958, Chapters 43-46) reported that investigators involved in 
the development of projective measures of achievement motivation have 
been giving this question much attention. Kenny (1961) and Murstein 
(1960, 1961) made strong pleas for more systematic and precise evalua- 
tions of stimulus ambiguity and suggested techniques for achieving this 
goal. For a number of years, the older assumption that projective pictures 
should be highly ambiguous has been questioned on the basis of studies 
that showed that moderately or highly structured pictures tend’ to yield 
more valid measures of particular motives than do highly ambiguous 
ones. Consistent with this view is Murray’s (1959) finding ,that sleep- 
deprived subjects were better differentiated from non-sleep-deprived sub- 
jects by pictures suggesting sleep than by more ambiguous pictures. The 
situation becomes complex with very highly structured pictures, since for 
some motives and some subjects such pictures may inhibit motive-related 
imagery (Feshback, 1961). The basic problem remains that of the inter- 
active effects of motive strength, stimulus-cue value, and inhibitory controls 
on test response; this problem must be solved if apperception techniques 
of high validity are to be developed. 

Of considerable interest was Budoff's (1960) study of the effectiveness 
of animal versus human figures in the use of thematic cards with children. 
His results, which confirm other recent findings that preschool children 
do not respond any better to animal figures than to human ones, thus 
question a widely held contrary assumption. : 

Additional References: Little (1959); Schleifer and Hire (1960). 


Attempts To Increase Objectivity and Reliability of Measurement 


In the interest of improving the objectivity and precision of such 
projective measures of motivation as thematic procedures, Lesser (1958, 
1961) and Murstein (1961) ‘suggested that stimuli intended to elicit 
imagery appropriate only to a particular motive, be developed and em- 

` pirically scaled for ambiguity, with the infent of producing a unidimien- 
sional measure. Although there was considerable opinion, shared by Little 
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(1959) and by this reviewer, that projective stimuli should be designed 
and/or selected specifically to provide optimal measures of particular per- 
sonality variables, it remains to be seen whether or not unidimensional 
sealing can be achieved at the same time as maximum validity. Lesser 
(1958) and Murstein reported some success in Guttman scaling of pictures 
for aggressive content. 

Two interesting modifications of the Rorschach techniques sought 
greater objectivity in scoring and interpretation. To increase the precision 
of the Rorschach inquiry following subjects’ fre’ responses, Baughman 
(1959) developed a procedure for verifying the role of particular blot 
determinants of subjects’ percepts in which the testee was presented 
specially prepared cards from which a particular determinant had been 
eliminated and asked if the percept was still seen. In a subsequent study, 
Waller (1960a) found that differences between psychiatric patients and 
nonpatients in shading responses were presumably indicative of anxiety 
only when Baughman’s inquiry method, and not the standard technique, 
was used. In another investigation by Waller ( 1960b), however, shading 
of responses identified by both inquiry methods failed to produce corre- 
lations with questionnaire measures of anxiety. 

Holtzman (1958), also in the interest of increasing the objectivity of ink- 
blot procedures, developed a new inkblot technique using 45 cards instead 
of the usual 10; the subjects were allowed to give only one response per 
card, so that wide variation in subjects’ total number of responses was 
eliminated. A detailed scoring guide facilitated reliability of scoring. 

Additional Reference: Holtzman (1959). 


New Tests and Approaches 


Holtzman’s recently published Inkblot Test, described above, appeared 
to be an interesting innovation that will bear watching as studies of its 
validity accumulate. Two parallel forms of the test are based on a variety 
of normal and pathological subject groups. - 

Another newly published instrument, the Group Personality Projective 
Test of Cassel and Kahn (1958), consists of 90 stick-figure drawings, each 
accompanied by five multiple-choice statements; the testee checks the 
statement most descriptive of the picture. In this very brief and ambiguous 
journal article on its development and standardization, the test was de- 
scribed as measuring 15 Personality needs. There was no indication of 
the theoretical rationale of these measures, which were reduced on the 
basis of factor analysis to five or six scores, plus a seventh “total per- 
sonality needs” score that reflected over-all mental health. The principal 
evidence of validity was the distinguishing, by this over-all score, between 
Air Force preflight cadets and federal-reformatory prisoners and between 
“typical young adults” and “neuropsychiatric patients.” A subsequent study 
with this instrument by Cassel and Brauchle (1959) suggested that it is 
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possible for subjects to distort responses in an unfavorable direction, 
but that it is more difficult to fake a favorable personality picture. 
Progress in projective testing is not facilitated by the commercial publica- 
tion of instruments that show so little evidence of a systematic theoretical 
basis for their development and so little evidence of construct validity, 
particularly for subscores. 

An extremely interesting new approach to the assessment of defense 
mechanisms through apperceptive methods was reported by Kragh (1960). 
A pictorial stimulus is*presented to groups of subjects in a series of 12 
brief, gradually increasing exposures of from 20 to 500 milliseconds. 
After each exposure, the subject is asked to draw, and write comments 
about, what he has seen: On the basis of what is seen and not seen by the 
subject, inferences are made about the nature and intensity of his defense 
mechanisms. Defensive or repressive responses that persist under longer 
exposure times are given more weight than those that appear only with 
the briefest exposures. Kragh used this method for predicting the success 
of Swedish aviation cadets in pilot training, by making over-all predic- 
tive ratings from an evaluation of the number and intensity of defense 
mechanisms shown in the test protocols. His predictive ratings showed 
promising validities against pass-fail criteria; biserial correlations were 
typically between .31 and .66. But the predictive ratings of tolleagues 
using the same test data were considerably lower; biserial correlations 
were from —.03 to .33. This seems to be a promising approaçh and wat- 
rants further refinement and validation studies. 

Another provocative development was Pine and Holt’s (1960) attempt 
to evaluate from Rorschach protocols the role of primitive, nonlogical, 
drive-dominated modes of thinking in behavior (“primary process”). 
A detailed scoring procedure permits reliable indexing of the amount 
of primary process or drive present as well as of effectiveness or adaptive- 
ness of controls over primary-process expression. In a study of creativity, 
Pine and Holt found promising relationships (for college men, not college 
women) between strong but adaptively controlled primary process and 
such independent measures of creativity as literary quality of TAT stories 
(.83), Brick Uses Flexibility (.48), and the Consequences Test of Origi- 
nality (.74). Two other efforts by Pine (1959, 1960) to derive similar 
evaluations of drive content from TAT protocols did not produce such 
promising results. ^ 


Some Representative Findings of Validity and 
Predictive Studies D 


There probably has been a more intensive output of construct-validity 
. studies of thematic measures of need for achievement than of any other 
single projective instrument and its variants. On the whole, studies appear- 
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ing since Atkinson’s compilation seemed to reveal the same pattern of 
findings that characterized the earlier research. For the most part, con- 
siderable support for the construct validity of the need-for-achievement 
measures and their modifications was provided by the theoretically mean- 
ingful relation ips obtained with a considerable variety of relevant 
variables, particularly in carefully controlled studies where the design per- 
mitted analyses of relatively complex interrelationships (Atkinson and 
Litwin, 1960; French, 1958; Mahone, 1960; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959). 
In the Atkinson and Litwin study, for example, high-need-for-achievement 
college males showed greatest preference for intermediate risks in a com- 
petitive laboratory game, as predicted, and worked longer on their final 


Projective techniques of various types continued to be used often to 
predict a variety of practical industrial or educational criteria, but, with 


of whether they seemed consistent with good, indeterminate, or poor adjust- 
ment. Although, as the authors Pointed out, the study Tepresents concurrent 
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validation for the instrument, it may also prove valuable as a predictive 
screening device. 

Koenig and McKeachie (1959), in a study of relationships between per- 
sonality characteristics and response to different teaching methods, did not 
obtain the predicted results—that college students high in projectively 
measured power and affiliation motivation would prefer small-group dis- 
cussions and would perform better in the course. Highly independent stu- 
dents did not perform better, nor were they better satisfied. The prediction 
that subjects high in need to achieve would prefer and do better in in- 
dependent study was not verified for men, but there were significant find- 
ings for women. This report contained no information on the reliability 
of scoring the projective measures or on the picture stimuli used. 

Mayo and Manning (1961) employed two objectively scored projective 
measures of motivation in a battery of tests to predict grades in an 
aviation-mechanics training course, statistically removing the effect of 
aptitude. The combined projective measures had the lowest correlations 
of all the predictors, clustering very close to zero. In another investigation, 
Sanders, Mefferd, and Bown (1960) administered a large variety of tests 
that included the Holtzman Inkblot Test in an effort to find personality 
characteristics that differentiate students with large and small discrepancies 
between verbal and quantitative abilities. Only 1 of the 16 Infblot Test 
scores showed a significant relationship to the criterion. Sheldon, Coale, 
and Copple (1959) employed a 10-card objettively scored thematic-ap- 
perception measure of six personality needs, with a variety of other tests, 
in an investigation of personality differences between college freshmen who 
scored high and low (10 at each extreme) on a measure of personal 
“warmth” of teachers. The “warm teacher” group was significantly higher 
on need for affiliation and significantly lower on need for succorance than 
the “cold teacher” group on both thematic and questionnaire measures of 
these needs, Results with respect to other needs were insignificant or in- 
consistent. 

The three studies summarized in the preceding paragraph illustrate what 
this reviewer has previously described as uncritical, atheoretical, and gen- 
erally unfruitful application of projective techniques. In the first two 
studies, no rationale was given for selecting the particular projective tech- 
niques employed, and, in the third study, although the variables measured 
seem reasonable, the investigators hypothesized merely that there would be 
relationships with the criterion and did not attempt to indicate the ex- 
pected direction of such relationships. Also, an atypical variant of the 
TAT was used, with no question about its equivalence to previously vali- 
dated apperceptive measures: The negative results of such studies are not 
as discouraging as the fact that because of these studies’ "atheoretical 
designs, the negative results cannot provide a fruitful basis for further 
development of the techniques, or even for more judicious choice of predic- 
tors in future studies of this kind. $ x 33 

Additional Reference: Miner (1960). 
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Conclusion 


The practical usefulness of projective techniques in predicting educa. 
tional or industrial criteria continues to be small. Projective techniques 
are also of little potential value in educational research if they are used 
indiscriminately and with little awareness of the complex ways in which 
various factors, both desirable and undesirable, may influence test re- 
sponses. However, there is a place for projective methods in educational 
research when they are used in combination with other techniques in studies 
designed within a theoretical framework that permits some evaluation of 
the construct validity of the projective technique itself. Unless projective 
methods can be used in such a context, they had better not be used at all. 

Projective tests of high construct validity and reliability are not likely 
to be produced without the simultaneous development of a progressively 
more valid theory of projective-response behavior. The most encouraging 
trend observable in the past three years is the increasing amount of research 
pues undertaken, which should contribute to the development of such a 

eory. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Development of Statistical Methods Especially 
Useful in Test Construction and Evaluation 


WILLIAM B. SCHRADER 


Forrowne THE pattern set by Michael in two earlier surveys in the 
REview, February 1956 and Fi ebruary 1959, the topics to be discussed in 
this chapter are methodological rather than substantive, with primary em- 
phasis given to formal characteristics of tests and test scores. Factor and 
cluster analysis and statistical methods relevant to educational research 
were recently treated in the REVIEW by Michael and Hunka (1960). Con- 
struct validity and decision theory are covered in the course of reyiewing 
other topics in this issue. 


Prediction and Classification 


The problem of predictor selection was the subject of four significant 
articles. Horst and MacEwan (1960) advocated the use of elimination 
techniques, 1 
tery, in contrast to selection techniques that build upon the best predictor. 


tercorrelations among predictors more fully and so was a more effective 
procedure for arriving at the best subset of predictors. They developed 
appropriate procedures for both multiple-absolute and multiple-differential 
prediction. Elfving, Sitgreaves, and Solomon (1959) attacked the basic 
predictor selection problem from the standpoint of the formal mathematics 
of linear regression. They investigated the problem of establishing the best 
set of items (or of tests) for predicting a criterion when the factor struc- 
ture is known and not necessarily univariate. On the basis of a theorem 
that defines a criterion for optimum selection, and using a working proce- 
dure” for approximating the solution, they explored the application of 
method to a set of actual data for six items and of artificial data for ten 


the theoretical and the practical viewpoints, they showed Wherry’s and 
Summerfield-Lubin's methods to be equivalent, and they recommended the 


deciding how many predictors to use. In his procedure, the precision of the 
subset is compared with that fonthe entire pool of predictors, and the subset 
is chosen unless the null hypothesis of no differerice in precision is rejected. 
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There were several contributions relating to the classification problem. 
Brogden (1959) found an exact solution for the relation between efficiency 
of classification and the validity and intercorrelations of estimations of job 
performance for the case in which more than two assignments are con- 
sidered, provided that certain simplifying assumptions are made. His new 
results supported his important generalization, reported in 1951, that 
classification can make a substantial contribution to efficiency even when 
intercorrelations of predictions are high. 

Horst (1960) soughtea manageable solution to the differential classifica-' 
tion probleni by using the quotas to establish a variance-covariance matrix 
and then transforming the differential predictions so that their variance- 
covariance matrix would approximate the matrix based on quotas, subject 
to certain reasonable restrictions. He noted that there should be at least 
as many predictors as criteria for this approach and urged that the prob- 
lem of finding a systematic procedure for merging criteria be investigated. 
Cardinet (1959) described graphic methods for constructing and using a 
standard profile chart for differential assignment with predetermined 
quotas. 

Special aspects of the prediction problem were treated in three articles. 
Lubin and Osburn (1960) discussed the application of configural analysis 
to prediction of a qualitative criterion from dichotomous items. This was 
achieved by treating each criterion category versus all other categories as 
a dichotomy and by applying the procedure for ‘a quantitative criterion 
derived earlier by the authors. McHugh and Apostolakos (1959) designed 
and illustrated a complete analysis plan comparing clinical and actuarial 
prediction, in which both methods were used to predict membership in 
unordered categories. Hoffman (1960) described linear and configurational 
models for predicting clinical judgments based on specified information. 

A number of specific statistical developments dealt with matters relevant 
to prediction problems. Horst (1961) provided a general solution to the 
problem of determining linear functions of a number of sets of variables 
so as to make the transformed matrices as similar as possible. In the same 
article, he described an improved computational procedure for Hotelling's 
canonical correlation, to which Horst's new development is closely related. 
Lord (1960b) derived a large-sample analysis-of-covariance procedure for 
the case where there are.two groups and where two measurements of the 
fallible predictor are available for each subject. Thistlethwaite and Camp- 
bell (1960) used a significance test which involved extrapolation of a 
regression line to compare subjects above and below the cutting score on 
the predictor variable. Cureton (1958) derived an equation for correcting 
the average Spearman rank criterion correlation for ties in the predictors. 

Norris and Hjelm (196P) conducted ‘an extensive empirical study of the 
distribution of the Pearson product moment correlation coefficient in 
samples of 15, 30, and 90 cases drawn from populations constructed to 


yield two levels of correlation (approximately zero and .83) for a normal 
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distribution, and two conditions each of kurtosis and skewness. Although 
there was little deviation from expectation when no correlation was pres- 
ent, with substantial correlation deviations occurred which increased with 
sample size. 

Hooper (1958) derived expressions for the sampling variances of ca- 
nonical, zero-order, and multiple correlations. Barton and Casley (1958) 
discussed some of the characteristics of an estimate of the regression co- 
efficient based on mean scores of criterion and predictor for cases in equal 
tails of the predictor distribution. " 1 

A procedure which may find application in collecting cziterion data 
was devised by Gulliksen and Tucker (1961). They applied balanced in- 
complete block design to the problem of "obtaining paired-comparison 
data by having subjects rank-order a number of suitably constructed short 
lists. For example, paired comparisons of data for 31 objects can be ob- 
tained by having subjects rank 31 lists of 6 objects each. 

Additional References: Binder (1959); DuBois and Manning .(1960) ; 
Madansky (1959) ; Mayo (1959); Zelen and Severo (1960). 


Models for a Theory of Test Scores 


In a treatment that outlined the general problems and goals of a system- 
atic program for studying *true scores, Lord (1959a) discussed five models 
for a theory of test scores: (a) In the matched-forms model, he assumed 
that the expected value of the error of measurement is always zero and that 
individual true scores are identical across forms. Lord (1959b, c) demon- 
strated the usefulness of this model subject to certain conditions and used 
it as the basis for a highly mathematical treatment showing how all cumu- 
lants for true scores and errors of measurement can be developed from 
observed data. (b) In the rationally equivalent forms model, closely related 
to Kuder-Richardson conceptions, he noted that there must be a large 
number of hypothetical, rigorously parallel forms, and he assumed that 
the average covariance of items in the available test is the same as the 
average covariance of all items. (c) In the item-sampling (formerly ma- 
trixsampling) model, he assumed that the items in the available test are 
a random sample from a large pool of items. Lord (1959e) demonstrated 
that this model may show a curvilinear regression-of true score on observed 
score. For linear regression, this model yielded a reliability formula only 
slightly different from Kuder-Richardson formula 21. Lord (1960c) used 
this model in a complex empirical study to compute the theoretical distribu- 
tion of scores on a lengthened test and the scatter diagram of scores on 
two forms.” Theoretical and observed scores agreed satisfactorily. (d) In 
the Gaussian errors model, he assumed that efrors of measurement have 
a normal distribution, a zero mean, and a constant variance that can be 
determined empirically.» This model permitted application of already de- 
veloped mathematical methods, but Lord (1960a) found that results of 
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this approach did not fit empirical data in one study. (e) In the binomial- 
érror model, he assumed that the observed proportions of correct responses 
have a binomial distribution. This interesting model has not been fully 
developed because of some apparently intractable mathematical difficulties. 
Both Gulliksen (1961) and Lord have urged that further empirical studies 
of these models be conducted. 


i Reliability 

In a study relating reliability estimation to decision theory, Rajaratnam 
(1960) pointed out that in reliability studies it is customary to have each 
subject rated by all ratérs of to have all subjects use the same test form. 
However, the results are then applied to a situation where raters or test 
forms are assigned independently to each subject. She derived formulas to 
provide estimates of reliability for the decision situation, using data col- 
lected by the usual reliability study design. In another study concerned 
with reliability, an empirical study based on 58 tests, Lord (1959g) con- 
firmed his earlier theoretical finding that tests of the same length have 
the same standard error of measurement. Swineford (19592), in a related 
study, noted that this empirical finding was reasonable in light of the 
fact that the variation in determiners of the reliability coefficient. other 
than test length, in Kuder-Richardson formula 20 reliability, was gen- 
erally not large enough to have much effect on the utcome. Finally, Saupe 
(1961) used the findings of these two studies to develop three short-cut 
procedures for estimating Kuder-Richardson formula 20 reliability. 

Along a different line of development, Lyerly (1958) derived Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21 in split-half terms by making an appropriate as- 
sumption. Lord (1959d) pointed out that it was not necessary to make 
the somewhat implausible assumption that Lyerly described as basic in 
deriving the formula. Webster (1960) developed, on the basis of a single- 
classification analysis-of-variance model, a generalization of Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21 reliability. 

Stanley (1961), in connection with a thorough discussion of the analysis 
of variance of three-way classifications in which he stressed the rater- 
ratee-trait matrix with complete data, observed that adjustment of the 
matrix to remove rater biases will affect the Hoyt-Cronbach coefficient of 
equivalence, but will not‘ affect test-retest or comparable forms coefficients 
of reliability. Davis (1959b) identified a number of practical situations 
in which various kinds of average scores are compared with single or 
average scores, and he worked out in detail the standard error of measure- 
ment appropriate to each comparison. He showed how a comparison of 
groups based on standard error of measurement should be interpreted. 

Sampling problems related to reliability were considered by McNemar 
(1958) and Lyerly (1959). McNemar devised an analysis-of-variance test 
for determining whether a correlation coefficient is less than unity by,an 
amount greater than. could be attributed to chance. For convenience in 
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computation he expressed the necessary sums of squares in terms of cor- 
relation coefficients. Lyerly expressed Kuder-Richardson formula 21 relia- 
bility in terms of a quantity known to be distributed as chi-square, and, 
hence, he was able to develop a table of values of this coefficient necessary 
to reject the null hypothesis of zero reliability. 

Several contributions were concerned with relating reliability formulas 
to each other or to various statistical concepts. Lord (1958a) showed that 
the scoring weights for maximizing the generalized Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20 reliability are the weights which Guttnian defined’ as the prin- 
cipal components of the weighting system. Haggard (1958) discussed the 
usefulness of the intraclass correlation coefficient as a basis for determining 
score reliability and derived a number of formulas for intraclass correla- 
tion. Edwards (1959) derived two expressions in analysis-of-variance 
terms corresponding to Tryon’s general formula for the reliability of an 
unstratified composite. Engelhart (1959a) examined the relation between 
Ebel’s analysis-of-variance approach to rating reliability and several of 
Tryon's formulations of reliability. 


Scaling 


Although the broad topic of scaling is beyond the scope of this chapter, 
certain developments in latent structure analysis may be noted. Lazarsfeld 
(1959) presented a clear account of the main conceptions of latent struc- 
ture analysis, including a step-by-step exposition of the linear traceline 
model and some interesting information on other models. He considered 
also the relation of latent structure analysis to test theory. Madansky 
(1960), in a complex mathematical presentation, discussed the identifia- 
bility of latent parameters. Gibson (1959) introduced a generalization 
of latent structure analysis, which he called latent profile analysis, designed 
to deal with quantitative variables rather than dichotomies. 

Guttman’s scale analysis continued to stimulate methodological studies. 
Goodman (1959), in an article dealing with many issues in this field, 
developed large-sample tests for the null hypothesis of item independence 
for yarious coefficients defined earlier by Loevinger, Green, and Sagi and 
large-sample estimates for the error variance of certain coefficients of re- 
producibility. Sagi (1959) defined a coefficient of reproducibility for 
which exact distributions could be obtained on the assumption of item 
independence. 


5 Gener References: Bryden (1960) ; Jardine (1958); Rimoldi and 


Special Approaches to Test Analysis 


"Although virtually ali of this chapter is concerned with test analysis and 
design, it seems desirable to consider certain approaches separately. For 
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example, Campbell and Fiske (1959), in an important methodological 
article, developed the conception of the multitrait-multimethod matrix (of 
correlations) , which is defined as including at least two traits, each meas- 
ured by at least two methods. They showed explicitly how such data can 
contribute to an understanding of what a variable measures. Humphreys 
(1960) suggested that when intercorrelations of traits for the same method 
are high, a possible solution is to combine scores across a number of meth- 
ods in defining each trait. From a somewhat different viewpoint, French 
(1959) used: correlation coefficients and beta-weights of various experience 
variables for predicting achievement-test scores as indicators of what the 
test is measuring. scr x 

Levine and Lord (1959) described an index of the discriminating power 
in a particular region of the score range and applied it to the evaluation 
of the discriminating power of negative scores that may occur when formula 
scoring is used. Madden, Michael, and Rainwater (1959) presented an 
IBM 709 FORTRAN program which provides statistics needed for apply- 
ing Wilks's criterion of equality of means, variances, and covariances for 
parallel tests. b 

In an empirical study specifically concerned with certain issues in test 
design, Swineford (1959b) investigated the relation between two jtem char- 
acteristics, average item-test biserial r and standard deviation of normalized 
item difficulties, and two test characteristics, raw-sgore standard deviation 
and Kuder-Richardson formula 20 reliability. Using approptiate trans- 
formations and taking account of the number of items, she found that 
linear regression yielded correlation coefficients in the .90’s for predicting 
test characteristics. Solomon (1960) gave a lucid, if somewhat formidable, 
account of the fundamental work on item and test characteristics done by 
Bahadur, Birnbaum, Elfving, Sitgreaves, and himself. Toops (1960), draw- 
ing on many years of experience in testing, called attention to a number of 
unanswered questions in test design, including the following: (a) What is 
the relative value of work-limit and time-limit tests, particularly for long- 
range prediction? (b) How should difficulty data be used in arranging 


items within a test? 
e 


. Profile Analysis 


Problems of statistical inference that arise when data are available on 
a number of variables for each member of each of a number of defined 
groups were analyzed by Greenhouse and Geisser (1959). They obtained 
tests of significance of differences in level and in shape of profiles without 
assuming independence or«equal correlations for the variables. Utilizing 
a method they had devised earlier, they developed an approximate F-test 
approach and a short-cut conservative test. Finally, they described the 
multivariate-analysis approgch to the problem and assessed the relative 
merits of the various Solutions. Sawrey, Keller, and Conger (1960) tackled 
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the problem of identifying groups of clusters of profiles after a matrix 
of distances between each pair of profiles has been computed. They 
described in detail a systematic procedure for identifying clusters of pro- 
files, which involves determining centroids for clusters and computing new 
distances from these centroids. Horn (1961) advocated the use of Cattell’s 
Tp as a measure of agreement between pairs of profiles, and he presented 
a table to facilitate making significance tests. Haggard (1958) showed how 
intraclass correlation could be applied to certain profile-comparison prob- 
lems, including the comparison of profiles for the same individual at 
different times. Haggard and others (1959) considered intraclass correla- 
tion as a descriptive measure and noted that four different values could 
be defined, depending on how the equalization `of means and standard 
deviations was handled. In still another approach, McQuitty (1961) offered 
a method for the grouping of cases by obtaining an index of agreement 
for each pair of cases and then assigning cases to clusters so that the 
minimum agreement of any pair in the same cluster was as large as possible. 

The problem of interpreting differences in performance on two tests 
measuring different abilities may be thought of as a special case of profile 
analysis. Lord (1958b) discussed the rule of interpreting those score 
differences on different tests which exceed the sum of the standard errors 
of measurement, and he presented a table showing, for various values of 
the reliability of the difference, the proportion of examinees for whom 
judgments Would be made and the proportion of those judgments which 
would be correct. Cronbach and Gleser (1959) took the position that, 
since counseling involves individual rather than institutional decisions, 
the appropriate basis for evaluating a decision is not the average risk of 
error for a group, but the risk in the vicinity of the cutting score, a much 
more conservative approach in interpreting scores of low reliability. Davis 
(1958) derived formulas for the standard error of measurement of the 
differences between a part score and the total score on a test. In extending 
his results to converted Scores, he assumed that a proportionality exists 
between the raw-score and converted-score standard errors. 


3 


Item Analysis 


tests had been independent. Maxwell (1959), in a development similar to 
Finney’s application ofprobits, suggested the substitution of the logistic 
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an empirical comparison of item parameters obtained, using logistic and 
normal functions. In a discussion of the two methods, he noted that the 
value of the logistic-function approach would depend on further develop- 
ments of mental test constructs in terms of this model. 

Indexes of discriminating power, particularly the point biserial correla- 
tion coefficient, continued to receive attention. Das Gupta (1960), in a 
thorough treatment of point biserial and point multiserial correlations, 
concluded that the models employed by Lev and Tate in developing large- 
sample sampling errors for point biserial correlation do not fit the con- 
ditions of item analysis. He noted, however, that his own solution required 
calculations too extensive to permit its practical use under existing condi- 
tions. Perry (1958) prepared a table of standard errors for point biserial, 
and Iker and Perry (1960) prepared a table from which the standard error 
can be obtained by dividing the entry by the square root of the number 
of cases, Both were based on Tate’s formulation. Scott (1960) advocated 
the use of point biserial r divided by the maximum point biserial, and he 
developed a simple formula for computing this coefficient. Adams (1960a) 
made an empirical study of the behavior of biserial and point biserial 
correlation coefficients for differently shaped score distributions for per- 
fectly valid items. Nonnormal criterion distributions resulted in depressed 
validity coefficients for difficult items and inflated ones for easy items. 
Weiner (1959) found that a ranking of items on the basis of Mood's 
large-sample likelihood ratio test correlated very highly with å ranking 
using Fisher's exact test for two samples of 25 and 22 cases. 

Several computing methods for item analysis were developed. Colver 
(1959) constructed two nomographs which yield either Flanagan's or 
Davis’ discrimination and difficulty indexes based on the high and low 
27 percent of cases. Edgerton (1960) provided a nomograph and table 
for estimating phi coefficients suitable for use when the proportions on 
the two variables are reasonably similar and when the geometric mean 
of the proportions is between .20 and .80. 

Iker (1960a, b) developed programs for the Augmented IBM 650, both 
for a continuous criterion, in‘which case both biserial and point biserial 
correlation coefficients are produced, and for a dichotomous criterion, in 
which case phi coefficients and chi-square: values are provided, Adams 
(1960b) found that, for the conditions he investigated, electronic com- 
puter methods were appreciably more costly than hand methods using 
the graphic item counter. Neither Iker nor Adams appears to have made 
explicit provision for developing information on the incorrect responses 
to an item, although such information is often very useful. 


€ 


Special Approaches to Scoring 


A number of approaches to scoring designed to. gain more information 
or information different from that given by. conventional scoring defini- 


tions were explored. “Merwin (1959) evaluated methods of scoring three- 
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choice items in which the examinee ranks the options. For such data, items 
could be scored (a) right or wrong, (b) according to the rank assigned 
to the correct answer, or (c) according to the six possible patterns of 
answers. By evaluating the performance of different scoring methods for 
systematically varied item parameters, Merwin concluded that the use of 
all six patterns was not promising but that the use of scores indicating the 
rank assigned the correct answer would often be advantageous. 

Davis and Fifer (1959) carefully worked out differential weights for 
each response in two 45-item parallel mathematics tests. They found a 
correlation of .68 for unweighted scores and of .76 for weighted scores 
between the two parallel forms. The difference was statistically significant. 
Validity, using teachers’ ratings as a criterion, was not increased. Davis 
(1959a) discussed methods of defining scoring weights and of scoring 
papers to obtain weighted scores. A markedly different approach to scoring 
was taken by Willis (1960), who discussed thoroughly the research possi- 
bilities created by having respondents express their degree of agreement 
or disagreement with attitude items on a graphic rating scale, thus per- 
mitting the experimenter to contrel the percentage of respondents agreeing 
with each item. In an empirical study, Willis ( 1961) found marked shifts 
in the values of various coefficients of internal consistency when items were 
rescored so’ that 50 percent of Tespondents agreed with each item. 

Finally, two studies on, Tesponse set may be noted. Frederiksen and 
Messick (1959), in an effort to measure stylistic consistencies in personality, 
used equations for content and set scores developed by Helmstadter. Chap- 
man and Bock (1958) reanalyzed the results of eight studies of acquiescence 
and content in the California F Scale in terms of a components-of-variance 
model. Variance components were computed for acquiescence, content, and 
for their covariance, using an upper and lower estimate for scale reliability. 


Scale Transformations 
Two studies were 


Engelhart (1959b) described procedures used in (a) obtaining comparable 
Scores on two college-entrance-level tests given to the same subjects and 
(b) -equating IQ's on four junior-high-school-level tests, each administered 


Norms 


Three statistical developments related to test nor i 
> stati ms seem logically to 
belong in this chapter. Lord (1959f) discussed a ‘number of PA 
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questions related to norms development, particularly cluster sampling and 
two-stage sampling, and developed formulas for statistical values needed 
in planning norms studies and in analyzing and evaluating the results. 
Johnson and Rao (1959) developed the mathematical structure and worked 
through a practical application for each of five multistage sampling plans. 
Flanagan (1960) gave a preliminary report on the sampling plans devised 
for Project Talent with the advice of a distinguished panel of sampling 
experts. 


è * 
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CHAPTER VIII 


» 


Development and Application of Tests of Creativity" 


CALVIN W. TAYLOR and JOHN L. HOLLAND 


Researcu KNOWLEDGE about creativity is scanty. Some of the best research 
projects are large ones not yet published or still in process. Until a few 
years ago, the complexities of creativity discouraged research studies in 
this area. Recently, increased research activities in creativity, in which the 
subjects have most often-been scientists, have been exploratory in nature; 
several have been very provocative. Many of the researchers have focused 
on understanding the nature of creativity and of the creative person, 
rather than hurriedly trying to build a creativity test to market for wide- 
spread use; consequently, a great variety of characteristics has been stud- 
ied by means of several types of measuring instruments. Research has 
sometimes focused on a characteristic, such as independence, which has 
been measured by several separate devices; in other instances it has 
focused on possible measures of creative potential—for example, on high- 
level aptitude-type tests as opposed to personality or motivation-type tests. 
Much of the research reported was directed toward finding concomitant 
characteristics of creativity that should eventualiy permit building tests of 
creativity potential. ii 

The over-all pattern of research measuring creative giftedness has not 
followed the pattern of research on intellectual giftedness. Moreover, some 
researchers will argue that the burgeoning research movement in creativity, 
with its broad approach and resistance to premature crystallization, is 
much healthier than was the intelligence-testing movement, especially for 
long-range research purposes and for avoiding similar pitfalls. 

Several relatively large and sustained research programs involving 
creativity have loosely co-ordinated their efforts through conferences (C. 
W. Taylor, 1956, 19582, 1959). These research projects have been able 
to draw upon a considerable bódy of basic research findings about human 
characteristics, especially those findings that have emerged from factorial 
research studies on intelligence, personality, and motivation. Computers 
have facilitated the use o£ large and complex patterns of tests and have 
made possible large factor-analysis and multiple-correlation studies in- 
volving several individual criteria of creativity. Item-alternative analyses 
of relatively long psychological inventories against creative criteria are 
becoming relatively routine. But the task of selecting predictors for a 
particular study from the large number of potentially valid prédictors of 

o 


"This review is based on a report on the prediction of creative performance presented at the 1961 
University of Utah Research Conference on the Identification of Creative Scientific Talent (supported 
by the National Science Foundation). The report was designedvto summarize present research knowledce 
and to indicate the most promising leads and most urgent needs for future research in creativity. Tony 
Jacobsen deserves credit for his help in preparing and documenting this review. 
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creative performance must be done by the researcher, not the computer. 
Consequently, each experimental battery differed from others, but, usually, 
each involved a small subset of 20 or 30 promising new intellectual tests 
(not found in the typical intelligence-test composite) plus various nonin- 
tellectual tests. Some experimental batteries for creativity have even been 
entirely nonintellectual in nature. For example, the current unpublished 
Utah studies of National Aeronautics and Space Administration scientists 
have used only a long complex biographical inventory as a predictor of 
each of several criteria. : é 


Traditional Measures of Creativity 


Before samples of the most relevant research are reviewed. preliminary 
comments are in order about certain widely available measures of charac- 
teristics of individuals. 

If school grades were efficient predictors of creativity, the identification 
of persons with outstanding creative potential would be simple. Not only 
certain school grades, but schoo! grades in general, have been shown to 
have low validity in predicting creative performance (C. W. Taylor, 1958b; 
C. W. Taylor and others, 1961). If grades are ever to become valid pre- 
dictors, a significant portion of school activities may have to be changed 
to demand creative performance and behavior. 

Mere accumulation of knowledge does not appear to be sufficient for 
creative performance; it does not guarantee that the incubation and insight 
stages of the creative process will occur. One can easily cite examples in 
the academic world of people who are extremely learned in their fields, 
but who have demonstrated little creative behavior. 

Evidence is gradually accumulating that traditional intelligence tests, 
at best, reveal only minor variations in creative performance; they do not 
directly involve the ability to create new ideas or things. In factor-analysis 
studies by many research workers, the factors involving the ability to sense 
problem areas, to be flexible in each of several ways, and to produce new 
and original ideas tend to be unrelated or to have little relation to tests 
used to measure intelligence (French, 1951; Guilford, 1959). Chorness 
(1956) studied civilian Air Force personnel who had suggested ideas that 
were officially accepted by their organizations., He found that their ap- 
proximate IQ scores (from the information scales of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale) were spread across the entire range of the IQ's of the 
sample of civilian personnel. 

D. W. Taylor (1958) found that the Terman Concept Mastery Test 
(designed :specifically as an adult-intelligence measure for Terman's follow- 
up studies) had no significant correlations with supervisory ratings of 
scientists on creativity, productivity, or originality. Every other intellectual 
test in this study showed at least some significant validities with these 
ctiteria, but it could be argued that there was some restriction of range 
in the study. p $ 
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Getzels and Jackson (1959) and Torrance (1959) reported that if an 
intelligence test is used to select top-level talent, about 70 percent of the 
persons with the highest 20 percent of the scores on a “creativity” battery 
will be missed. Eighty percent, just 10 percent more, would be missed if 
the intelligence and “creativity” scores were completely unrelated. Torrance 
has replicated these findings with less restricted groups in yet unpublished 
studies. The two so-called creativity batteries, however, were not identical 
in composition and might more safely be called “divergent-thinking” 
batteries until they are ‘more adequately validated against suitable external 
criteria of creativity. 

The same type of naming problem still exists for the so-called intelligence 
tests. Among the nearly 60 dimensions of the mind discovered to date, 
more than 50 should now be described as nonintelligence intellectual di- 
mensions, according to C. W. Taylor (1961), even though intelligence has 
often been very broadly defined. 

Roe (1951, 1953), in studies of eminent scientists, reported that their 
intelligence scores were all distinctly above average. But this would be 
expected, since these scientists had been screened through a long, formal, 
academic program, the grades in which are usually highly correlated with 
intelligence-test scores. The assumption that this long, formal, academic 
program (as now constituted) is completely relevant and prerequisite to 
research and creative work in the sciences (in contrast especially to the 
arts) is being challenged by researchers who afe finding low or nega- 
tive correlations of academic grades with on-the-job performance in 
research work (C. W. Taylor, 1958b; Martin and Pachares, 1960; C. W. 
Taylor and others, 1961). Evidence to support this challenge is found in 
the unexpected and remarkable readiness of high-school students to do 
research of publishable quality in the research-participation programs of 
the National Science Foundation Summer Science Program for Secondary 
Students; Riley and Overberger (1961) described an example of such 
readiness. 

Guilford and Allen (Guilford, 1959) selected some 28 dimensions of 
the mind that they felt were relevant to success in the physical sciences. 
Using clearly stated descriptions as well as a sample item from a best test for 
each of these 28 intellectual characteristics, they asked each of a number 
of scientists of various ‘types to rank these 28 characteristics for impor- 
tance in his individual job. Nineteen of the top 20 were nonintelligence 
intellectual characteristics. Rated below the twentieth were several charac- 
teristics usually included in commonly used intelligence tests. 

The majority of studies suggested that the relation of intelligence tests 
or components of intelligence tests to creative performance" is generally 
low (.20 to .40) in um cen populations and is zero and even negative 
for homogeneous samples at high levels of intelligence (MacKinnon, 1959; 
Holland, 1961; Mullins, 1959; and Yamamoto, 1961). The best conclusion 
at present is that intelligence, as measured, accounts for only a minor : 
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portion of the variation in creative performance and, by itself, is by no 
means an adequate measure of creativity. In fact, nearly all research 
attempts to measure and study creativity have focused upon nonintelligence 
intellectual tests, nonintellectual tests, biographical inventories, and en- 
vironmental factors. 


Multivariable Approaches to Creativity 


The forerunners of multivariable approaches to creativity were large 
factor-analysis studies of well-designed batteries, For example, important 
pioneering work was accomplished by L. L..Thurstone and his students, 
who initially analyzed the intelligence-test composites into multiple factors 
and later extended these efforts into new intellectual areas not covered by 
intelligence tests. Thurstone (1952) himself wrote a provocative report 
on creativity. . 

J. P. Guilford and his colleagues have actively advanced this type of 
work during the past two decades; their efforts culminated in Guilford's 
(1956) three-dimensional model of the structure of intellect. Guilford’s 
most relevant study was a factor analysis of a large battery of “creativity” 
tests (Guilford, Wilson, and Christensen, 1952; Guilford and others, 1951) 
that formed'a main basis for his later statement that some components 
of memory, cognition, evaluation, convergent production, and especially 
divergent Production are involved in creative work. More specifically, the 
high-level aptitude (or intellectual) factors most involved are probably 
originality, adaptive flexibility, spontaneous flexibility, ideational fluency, 
expressional fluency, associational fluency, word fluency, sensitivity to prob- 
lems, visualization, judgment, and redefinition (Guilford, 1959). 

Investigations of creative promise have typically emphasized a broad 
range of assessment variables, an emphasis somewhat in contrast to the 
identification of the so-called 
such a single measure as IQ score. Creativity measures have mainly in- 
cluded new intellectual characteristics not contained in IQ tests—motiva- 
tional, biographical, sociometric, and other personality characteristics. 

Stein (1956) studied 46 industrial-research chemists who were selected 


, in contrast to the less creative 
ones, came from lower socioeconomic levels, engaged in solitary activities 
earlier in life, and had parents of lower educational level who were more 
distant and inconsistent. From the’ self-evaluatiéns, Stein found that the 
more creative chemists tended to be more autonomous, strove for more 
distant goals, had more integrative attitudes, were more cautious and real- 

, istié, were more consistent in their desires for zewards, had a more dif- 
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ferentiated value hierarchy, and perceived themselves as assertive and au- 
thoritative, with leadership ability. 

In a study of 103 Navy electronics laboratory scientists by D. W. Taylor 
(1958), the American Institute for Research Test for Selecting Research 
Personnel had the most significant, though somewhat low, validities (in 
the .20’s and .30's) against supervisory ratings on creativity, compared 
with several other tests. This test, consisting of 150 multiple-choice prob- 
lem situations, attempts to analyze three types of job performances 
relevant to research: (2) formulating problems and hypotheses and plan- 
ning and désigning investigations, (b) conducting investigations and in- 
terpreting research results, and (c) accepting organizational and personal 
responsibility. The other tests with less promise or without promise were, 
in descending order, the’ Owens-Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
the Test of Productive Thinking, the Terman Concept Mastery Test, and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Engineering key). The study was 
cross-validated on a second sample of 66 Navy scientists. 

The creativity research of MacKinnon and staff has continued with good 
financial support for several years. They invited some 260 highly creative 
individuals in the areas of writing, architecture, and mathematics, who 
were nominated by nationally recognized persons in the fields concerned, 
for a three-day assessment program at the Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research. Barron (1959) reported that these subjects were being 
evaluated on a multiplicity of variables. Qualities such as the following, 
which Barron reported as appearing in this highly selective group, have 
been shown to be characteristic by later work, as yet unpublished: an 
intensity of moral and aesthetic commitment; à component of sexuality 
in psychic creativity; voluminous production; and diligence, discipline, 
and total commitment with respect to their work. 

Cattell (1959), in a study of 144 leading research physicists, biologists, 
and psychologists, drew three conclusions. First, the personality profiles 
of these researchers differed significantly (.01) from that of the average 
man, particularly as follows: the researchers were more schizothyme, intel- 
ligent, dominant, inhibited, emotionally sensitive, and radical, and they 
were more given to controlling their behavior by an exacting self-concept. 
Second, the researchers’ personality profiles differed from those of persons 
of equal general intelligence who were outstanding in administration or 
teaching, specifically as'follows: the researchers were more schizothyme, 
less emotionally stable, more radical, and uniformly lower on all primary 
personality factors measuring extroversion. Finally, when the researchers" 
profiles were compared with those of persons eminent in literature and the 
decorative arts, both groups were shown to be more schizothyme, intelli- 
gent, dominant, desurgent, radical, and self-sufficient than average. 

Getzels and Jackson (1959) drew 26 “highly creative" and 28 *highly 
intelligent" adolescents from a group of 449 high-school students on the 
basis of their performances on an IQ measure and of a summated score 
on five "creative" instruments (Word Association, Uses for Things, Hidüen 
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Shapes, Fables, and Make-Up Problems). The two groups were then com- 
pared on a variety of variables and measures with the following results: 
the high-IQ subjects used stereotyped meanings, had conventional stand- 
ards of success, and aspired for conventional careers, whereas the highly 
creative subjects diverged from stereotyped meanings, had unconventional 
standards of success, and aspired for unconventional careers, Studies of 
this type have had an important effect in arousing interest in creativity. 

Torrance (1959), in a series of studies exploring creative thinking in 
the early school years, developed a tentative hattery of measures for 
identifying creative elementary-school children and comparing them with 
their classmates on certain variables. Such measures include the inventive 
manipulation of toys, alternative solutions to. frustrating situations in well- 
known children’s stories, the Ask-and-Guess Test, and modified test items 
for eliciting creative thinking. For example, through sociometric or peer 
nominations in 33 classrooms, Torrance found? with advancing grade 
levels, a progressive increase in peer sanctions against highly .creative 
children. 

The use of creativity-test scores as criteria by Getzels and Jackson and 
by Torrance has suggested other potential predictors. This plan for in- 
vestigating appears to be a useful first step; it usually provides a reliable, 
immediate criterion. The value of such a criterion for discovering and 
validating predictors lies in the degree to which such devices are equivalent 
to other more remote pr more relevant criteria of creative performance. 
Such test’ seores may be useful in defining more explicitly the nature of 
adult creativity after these scores have also been employed as predictors 
of creative performance in longitudinal studies. 

The Utah studies of Air Force Scientists probably are the most extensive 


à ty hal variance in any of the 14 criteria 
of*creative and other scientific contributions may be overlapped by a 
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linear regression combination of 15 or more valid test predictors. The 
shrinkage on cross-validation is not yet known. 

In summary, there is still uncertainty about the degree to which the 
foregoing sets of "creativity" tests are valid predictors of important crea- 
tive performance. The final check of the many concurrent-validity studies 
will be predictive-validity studies. Nevertheless, these "creativity" tests are, 
without doubt, measuring intellectual processes and nonintellectual char- 
acteristics that are not closely related to those involved in high intelligence- 
test scores. 

Additional References: Bloom (1956); Drevdahl (1954); Harmon 
(1958) ; Sprecher (1959). 


Single-Test Studies of Creativity 


Nearly every study involving even a brief biographical inventory or 
biographical approach for predicting creativity in scientists has been found 
to have promising validity in the initial sample studied (Stein, 1956; 
Knapp, 1956; C. W. Taylor, 1958; Roe, 1958, 1959; Owens, Schumacher, 
and Clark, 1958; Cattell, 1959; Ellison, 1960; C. W. Taylor and others, 
1961; Holland and Astin, 1961; Smith and others, 1961; Mullins, 1959). 
Mullins did not get good results on cross-validaton. Surprisingly high 
cross-validities (.46 to .56) against creativity critetia have been: found in 
current unpublished studies of four samples of 654 scientists, in which the 
principal investigators followed up previous biographical studies on Utah 
scientists (Ellison, 1960) and 107 Air Force scientists (C. W. Taylor and 
others, 1961). In each of these six studies, item analyses of all responses 
were made on every sample in an attempt to formulate empirical keys to 
be cross-validated on other samples. Sizable cross-validities for a bio- 
graphical inventory were found by Smith and others (1961). 

Such special-aptitude tests as the Guilford battery, devised to measure 
creative ability, have had only modest success. The evidence for the validity 
of such tests is still incomplete and unclear. In some of these tests, there 
are evidences of restriction of range which make results unclear when 
significant validities are not obtained (C. W. Taylor and others, 1961). 
Chorness and Nottelmann (1957) found that an intelligence measure pre- 
dicted employee “creativity” as well as did selected tests from the Guilford 
battery. In such instances, it should be recognized that, in both the aca- 
demic world and the business world, testees with high intelligence scores 
probably have an initial advantage, because of current emphasis on such 
scores, over testees obtaining high scores on creativity-disposing intellec- 
tual characteristics. The latter must emerge on their own in competition 
with those enjoying the initial. advantage. 

In the majority of studies of creative persons, there has been a strikingly 
consistent emergence of a sizable number of personal traits relevant to 
creativity (e.g., independence). These characteristics alone may be of 
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minor significance in their contribution to the total variance in creative 
performance. But this consistency contrasts sharply with the frequent con- 
flicts in early results in other areas of psychological research. 

Ghiselin (1956) described how an approach for obtaining descriptions 
of the creative process might eventually help in the identification of the 
creative individual. More recently, Ghiselin developed a Creative Process 
Check List for the separation of more creative persons from less creative 
persons. Each subject was asked to check 37 adjectives (items) describing 
his “states of attention” and 39 adjectives describing “states of feeling,” 
on the basis of whether he experienced them before, during, and/or after 
problem-solving experiences in his work. The first a priori attempts to 
score this check list, in C. W. Taylor and others’ (1961) study of Air 
Force scientists, were, in general, not successful, 

At the 1955 University of Utah Research Conference on the Identifica- 
tion of Creative Scientific Talent, the Word Association Test, scored for 
remote associations, appeared to be one of the most promising predictors. 
The test has since, however, yielded conflicting results, including zero 
validities and instances where ‚a common-associations score predicted 
better than did a more-remote-associations score (Hills, 1958; C. W. 
Taylor and others, 1961). Two-way association tests included in factor 
studies usually have produced a factor pattern similar to the one-way 
Word Association Test. How a three-way association test differs enough 
from these, one-way arid two-way association tests to yield high validities 
remains to be determined. 

Typical interest inventories, with a few exceptions, generally have been 
poor predictors. In a battery of 69 predictors including aptitude, per- 
sonality, and originality scales, self-ratings, and teacher ratings, Holland 
(1961) found simple interest measures to be among the best predictors of 
creative performance. A complex motivational device, used in a study of 
Air Force scientists, had very few significant validities against several 
criteria, whereas a considerably higher percentage of the validities was 
significant for a brief and simple device measuring minimum aspirational 
level in several different aspects of scientific work (C. W. Taylor and 
others, 1961). 

‘he validity of such personality inventories as the California Personality 
Inventory, Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, and Saunders’ ex- 
perimental Personality Research Inventory is generally low, although there 
is considerable variation according to studies by Holland and Astin (1961) 
and C. W. Taylor and others (1961). In the latter study, the Personality 
Research Inventory yielded valid-appearing scores in self-acceptance, 
tolerance gf ambiguity, self-sufficiency, masculine Vigor, artistic ability 
versus practicality, progressivism persus conseryatism, and liking for think- 
ing. However, only 8 percent of the validity: coefficients for all 130 criterion 
tests were significant at the 5-percent level. The evidence for the validity 
of nonintellectual originality scales falls at about the same level, although 
there is again a wide range of correlations. ^ s 
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„Simple self:ratings in adolescent and adult samples have proved to have 
moderate validity for a variety of creative performances. Terman’s earlier 
work also showed that ratings of self-confidence, persistence, and integra- 
tion toward goals were among his most efficient predictors of adult achieve- 
ment. In C. W. Taylor and others’ (1961) study of Air Force scientists, 
the best over-all predictor of all 14 criteria of creativity was a self-rating 
of creativity, which also was valid for every one of the 6 with creative 
components out of the 14 factors. Self-ratings on several other charac- 
teristics (e.g.? resourcefulness, desire for discovery, discrimination of value, 
and intuition) also had moderate validity for many of the creativity 
criteria. 

Supervisors’ ratings appear to be of some value for predicting creative 
performance, according to Buel (1960). Supervisors’ ratings of creativity 
have also been used with success as rating criteria, and these have been 
predicted significantly by psychological scores in several studies, including 
the currént Utah biographical study of NASA scientists and the Utah 
study of Air Force scientists (C. W. Taylor and others, 1961). In the latter 
study, the supervisory ratings of creativity were significantly correlated 
with 29 percent of the 130 test scores. Peer nominations and rankings also 
worked well in the Utah study of Air Force scientists; they were predicted 
by 35 percent of the test scores. Well-constructed ratings and descriptions 


' by appropriately selected persons may be one of the more promising ap- 


proaches for predicting creative performance, although, to date, such rat- 
ings have usually been used as criteria. 

Several investigators have begun work on unique devices and techniques 
for predicting creative performance, but at present no evidence for their 
validity is available. A new individual device called Problem Solving Ap- 
paratus, invented by John (1958), is highly complex and interesting and 
may have potential as a predictor. 

À review of the current status of predictors of creative performance 
suggests the following crude ordering of predictors, by class, with respect 
to their efficiency: biographical items and past achievements, self-ratings 
and direct expressions of goals and aspirations, originality and personality 
inventories, aptitude and intelligence measures (except where restriction- 
of-range corrections are applicable), and parental attitudes. Any such or- 
dering of promising predigtors is admittedly hazardous, since it is subject 
to unknown biases and errors. 


Criteria of Creativity 


There is need for exploration and development of multiple criteria of 
creative performance. The most comprehensive reports now available on 
the crucial problem of criteria are those of criterion, subgroups of the Uni- 
Versity of Utah creativity conferences of 1935, 1957, and 1959. It is clear 
from the large criterión study of Taylor, Smith, and Ghiselin (1959) that 
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no single criterion of performance is adequate or desirable, since some 
criteria are relatively independent of one another. In this study, approxi- 
mately 50 criterion measures of the creative and other contributions of 
166 Air Force scientists were obtained and factor-analyzed to yield 14 
meaningful factors. Nearly one-half of these factors included aspects of 
creativity. One factor involved originality in writing; another entailed 
supervisory ratings on creativity (as well as on flexibility and independ- 
ence) ; a third included two creativity ratings by higher-level supervisors; 
a fourth showed that the self-rating on creativity had the highest loading. 
Two other factors included patent rate in their clusters, and another may 
entail some form of creativity in administrative work since organizational 
awards had its highest loading with that factor, 
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CHAPTER IX 


Review of This Issue 


CHESTER W. HARRIS 


"Tus review of the preceding chapters is an innovation. Whether or not 
it will establish a new and vital tradition is problematical. One possi- 
bility is that this will become a unique chapter, since perhaps never again 
will an editor be able to ‘find someone with the temerity implicitly to ad- 
vertise himself as the indefatigable reader, the generalist-yet-expert, and 
the informed critic of all that an issue includes—in this instance all that is 
implied by that omnibus term testing. However, if a tradition is to be es- 
tablished, the purpose of a critical chapter such as this should be defined. 
A chapter of this kind clearly should not be a recitation of failures—failure 
to incorporate someone's study, failure tq omit someone's study, or failure 
to place someone’s study properly in the organization of the issue. Similarly, 
cavils about overlap, the order of the chapters, or the peculiar biases of 
certain contributors should be omitted. Criticism, in its narrew sense, 
should be a minor component. The chapter should, however, present a 
judgment of the extent to which the issue provides more than an ahstracting 
service—valuable as that service may be. The paragraphs that'follow are 
an attempt to illustrate possible major components. 

Although it is sometimes pedantic to cite history, such citations may be 
pertinent. For example, let us recall the early work of Binet and Simon 
and of Terman and ask what is being done now, as seen by the contributors 
to this issue, that is different from this early work. It is true that we have 
some different terms, such as creativity, in active use. It also is true that 
we have factors—and that conceiving of factors as plural seems to depart 
somewhat from the early Binet-Simon-Terman tradition. Further, we have 
a considerable amount of machinery that was not widely known or not 
available to earlier workers: item-analysis procedures, computation aids, 
measures of relationship, and the like. Nevertheless, we seem to be stifdy- 
ing many of the same problems in essentially the same way. 

For example, Binet and ‘Simon (1916) reported, in connection with their 
1911 scale, studies of the relation of intellectual level to scholastic standing 
(p. 288-92), of the effect of repetitions (p. 292-94), of the methods teachers 
use to judge intelligence (p. 297-316), and of the relation betwen intelli- 
gence and social background (p. 316-29). On this last point they cited data, 
Dot only from their own investigations, but also from investigations in 
Belgium and England. Similarly, Terman (1916, p. 65-77) reported studies 
of retesting; of sex differences; of the relation of the newly derived IQ to 
Social class; and of the relation of this IQ ta school work, grade progress, 
and teachers’ estimates. Terman also analyzed his tests in relation to the 
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whole scale. Thus we have in these two sources at least the outline of in- 
vestigations of reliability, of concurrent and/or predictive validity, of sek 
differences, and of social-class differences, which we are still consistently 
following. That we have continued, over a period of 50 years, to regard 
these as important types of investigation speaks well for our predecessors. 
In summarizing for the recent period such empirical studies of particular 
tests—reliability estimates, validity coefficients in relation to specified 
criteria, mean differences for groups that differ in social background, and 
the like—this issue serves an important function. ° . 

Some comment about factors is necessary. It is clear that a dependence 
upon factor analysis has characterized many of the studies reported here; 
it also is clear that a variety of procedures that may give somewhat dif- 
ferent results have been subsumed under the general heading of factor 
analysis. There is hope that new work, such as that of the study group 
initiated by Ledyard Tucker at the University of Illinois, will clarify these 
differences and possibly arrive at rational bases for restricting the’ number 
of appropriate procedural variants. Such achievement is in the future, how- 
ever, and present work still exhibits contradictory conclusions that may be 
the function of technical rather than substantive differences. 

In addition to the technical questions, the problem of the proper role of 
factor analysis in test development is still with us. There is some evidence 
in this issue that we do recognize that it is not sufficient to announce the 
existence;of an aptitude, mental ability, or personality trait on the basis 
of naming a factor derived from some conveniently available set of test 
responses. The Campbell-Fiske model (1959), on which several contributors 
comment favorably, reminds us that in such situations we may simply turn 
up instrument factors and mistakenly identify them with traits. The em- 
phasis on being able to conceive more than one method or instrument in 
order to demonstrate the measurement of a trait is a healthy one. 

Also relevant to the question of the proper role of factor analysis in test 
development are the attempts to develop and use some fairly systematic 
classification scheme or taxonomy of the traits, abilities, or what you will, 
as a guide to test development and then to use factor analysis to throw 
light on the independence and verifiability of the postulated elements in the 
framework. The needs schema and the structure of intellect illustrate classi- 
fication systems in two somewhat different domains that may be treated 
this way. The best such treatment demands that theory be given a primary 
role, and that the empirical work be capable of turning up both positive and 
negative answers, as well as interesting new leads. Certainly, if our pro- 
cedures are such that we must always find factors that can be interpreted 
—possibly with some strain—as belonging to our theory, we may simply 
engage in à random process that constantly shuffles the terms without alter- 
ing their meanings. The periodic stirring of the MMPI pot merely to derive 
new factors illustrates this possibility well. 

, Both educational and psychological testing seem, from the foregoing 
chapters, to be open to certain general criticism: With respect to psychologi- 
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cal testing, tests of general mental ability and tests of special aptitudes ap- 
pear to have settled into rather comfortable ruts. We know that the available 
tests will predict certain criterion variables at usual levels, and we have 
learned to live with this, even though predictions sometimes are not very 
sensible—as the reviewers’ comments on tests of special aptitudes indicate. 
The general utility of such tests is their greatest justification and, at the same 
time, an indictment of our failure to determine why they predict as they do. 

With respect to achievement testing, it appears that there are no new 
principles being propo&ed for developing achievement tests. Further, the 
materials in the chapter on achievement testing suggest that no one is trying 
to define achievement—except in the obvious manner of labeling content. 
Apparently the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (Bloom and others, 
1956) has had no influence during this period. Granted, this taxonomy is 
incomplete, and what is available could be reworked today with some gains; 
it still is unfortunate that there is no active work reported that seeks to 
employ this scheme to limit and distinguish among definitions of achieve- 
ment or to check out the relationships among the types of achievement 
suggested by it. We are in the doldrums! 

In reading Chapter IV, one is also impressed by the absence of any 
mention of the notion of strategy in concept attainment. If we throw away 
the mentalistic aspects of this term, we see that we are talking about what 
should be scorable aspects of a problem-solving performance. This was 
recognized long ago, with the trouble-shooting and tab tests. Even longer 
ago, the Starch and Elliot (1913) study of how mathematics papers were 
graded clearly implied that some teachers scored the process or strategy 
of problem solving as well as, or perhaps rather than, the product or 
answer. Certainly process is relevant to achievement. Apparently no one 
is now trying to make a better place for it. 

Two impressions given by the materials in this issue also suggest critical 
comment. The first is the utilitarian emphasis in much of the research—an 
emphasis that is decried by several of the reviewers. The second is some 
lack of concern with measurement theory. 

The prediction of socially significant criteria surely is a worthy objective, 
given our highly structured systems of education and industry. But neither 
educational psychology nor industrial psychology can afford to restrict its 
efforts to the manufacturing of such predictions or to judge the value of its 
work solely in terms of these validity coefficients. The current interest in 
creativity has one value in suggesting that a somewhat different type of 
socially significant criterion may exist. Assuming that this criterion can be 
made manageable, the work in this field may be in danger of focusing 
chiefly on how to maximize the prediction of this new criterion. These 
would be useful results that would permit new predictors (and/or weights) 
to be incorporated into the administration of our systems. But the im- 
portant—and it is important also in the sense of long-run utility—question 
of why the relevant predictors and/or the weights change when the criterion 
is changed is not thereby answered. 
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A second aspect of this utilitarian emphasis is the rather consistent 
failure of those concerned primarily with testing to raise the question óf 
whether, and, if so, why, the relevant predictors and/or weights change 
as the intervening experiences are altered. In addition to being partly 
dependent upon the criterion, predictive validity coefficients may also be 
dependent upon the system of indoctrination or training—upon the inter- 
vening learning experiences. Granted that in ongoing systems the oppor- 
tunities to alter these intervening experiences in some systematic way are 
limited; still it is a valid criticism that those interested in testing seldom 
make an effort in this direction. The paradigm of “test, teach, then test 
again” puts predictors, learning experiences, and the criterion into the 
same system; but to understand the system adequately demands that at- 
tention be focused on the interactions of all three components. Programed 
learning promises to give new or better control over these intervening ex- 
periences; if it does, studies that deliberately attempt to vary predictability 
(possibly attempting to reduce a well-established validity coefficient to near 
zero) by varying the second component should be more feasible. 

These questions of why predictors behave as they do must also be an- 
swered for various strata of the population of human beings. One measure 
of the utility of personality theory is the extent to which the stratifying 
variables "it suggests are themselves predictors or interact to yield dif- 
ferential prediction. But any such demonstration should have more than 
utilitarian value; it should also provoke the standard question: Why? 
There is some evidence in this issue that those concerned with personality 
testing see this as the fundamental question. In the chapter on projective 
testing, studies that attempt to relate test responses to various stimulus 
characteristics are reviewed; these may not pay off immediately, but they 
Tepresent a point of view that is to be commended. 

Finally, nowhere in the issue has anyone considered what our measure- 
ment theory—whatever that may be—was at the beginning of the period 
under review, and what, if anything, has been changed as a result of the 
work of the three years, Here and there the reviewers talk a bit about 
measurement theory, but there is no singling out of this topic and focusing 
of ettention on it. Schrader’s discussion of reliability is part of what is 
needed, as is Davis’ discussion of the problem of assessing change or 
growth. But the test-score profile problem is abstractly the same as the 
growth problem, and both must be analyzed within the framework of our 
ideas about reliability. Part of the problem is the lack of publication of 
comprehensive work in the field during the period under review. Lee 
Cronbach’s new work on measurement theory and Clyde Coombs’s volume 
on the theory of data are yet to be formally published. But one would like 
to see a reviewer wrestle with Cronbach, Coombs, McQuitty, Lord, Davis, 
and others in an effort to show us what may be happening on this broad 
topic. Perhaps this will be Possible in the next review of “Educational 
and Psychological Testing.” x 
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general verbal ability, 17 

Learning tasks, complex: prediction of 
performance on, by intelligence tests, 17 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test: and 
prediction of general reading achieve- 
ment, 44 

Leiter International Performance Scale: 
stability öf scores on, 16 

Linear regression: as model for theory of 
test scores, 80; use of, to build multiple- 
variable prediction equations, 78 

Logistic function; use of, for estimating 
item" parameters, 84 


MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability: 
usé of, to predict woodshop achieve- 
ment, 29 

Mathematicians: characteristics of crea- 
tive, 95: 
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Matrices, transformed: linear functions 
vof, 79 

Maudsley Personality Inventory: studies 
of, 54 

Maze tests: review of literature on, 21 

Mean score of group: effective estimation 
of, 41 

Measurement, educational: 
achievement in, 44 

Measurement of Skills: relation of, to 
DAT; 20-7. * ^ 

ey theory: discussion of, 1l*; 

Mediation effect, symbolic: study of, with 
colors and numbers, 17 * 

Medical College Admission Test: predic- 
tive and stability studies of, 33 

oum school: prediction of success in, 

Mental ability, general: development and 
application of tests of, 15* 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests: studies 
of, 45 

Miller Analogies Test: effect of educa- 
tional achievement on, 20 

Mind: dimensions of, 93 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory: studies of, 51* 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory: 
studies of, 56 

Motion analysis: use of, as basis for dex- 
terity-test development, 31 

Motivation, projective measures of: use 
of, to predict academic achievement, 73 

Motivational device, complex: use of, to 
predict creativity, 98 

Motive strength: effect of, on imagery, 66 

Motor speed: in factor analysis, 32 

Multiple Aptitude Test: use of, in predic- 
tion of junior-college achievement, 30 

Multiple-choice items, principles for con- 
structing: effect of violation of, 40 

Multiple-choice items: preparation of, 
from free-response items, 6; scoring o! 
ranking type, 85 

Multiple-regression equations: use of, in 
prediction, 35 " 

Multitrait-multimethod matrix: descrip- 
tion of, 66, 83; use of, for evaluation 
of construct validity, 26 3 
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National Board of Medical Examiners 
Tests: relation of, to Medical College 
Admission Test, 33 * = * 


National Merit Scholarship Screening 
Test: correlation of achievement tests 
with, 43 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test: in factor 
analysis with DAT, 28 

Nomographs: for item analysis, 85 

Nonintelligence intellectual characteris- 
tics: relation of, to physical-sciences 
job success, 93 

Nonverbal tests: as measures of intellec- 
tual capacity, 18 

Norms, test: studies of, 86* 

Nursing: prediction of success in, 34 


Objectivity: of projective testing, 69* 

Occupational groups: differentiation of, 
by test scores, 36 

Open-book testing: comparison of, with 
closed-book testing, 42 

Owens-Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test: relation of, to creativity, 95 


Paired-comparison data: application of 
incomplete block design to, 80 

Parallel test: computation program for 
criterion of equality of, 83 

Paranoia: gonstruct meaning of test of, 
5: i . 

Parental role: of parents of creative scien- 
tists, 94 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument: 
studies of, 57 

Parents, domineering: effect of, on chil- 
dren’s IQ-test scores, 19 

Pattern analysis: on Weschler tests, 21 

Peer nominations: use of, to predict crea- 
tivity, 99 

Perceptual-motor tests: studies of, 31* 

Perceptual speed: in factor analysis, 32 

Performance tests: as measures of intel- 
lectual capacity, 18 

Personality characteristics: inclusidh of 
measure of, in creativity measures, 94; 
relation of, to achievement tests, E 

Personality, general dimensions of: shown 
by factor analysis, 56 

Personality inventories: studies of, 54* 

Personality, projective tests of: develop- 
ment and application of, 64* 

Personality, structured tests" of: develop- 
ment and application of, 51* 

Phi coefficients: nomograph and table 
for, 85 ^ 

Physiéal aggression: stability of measuses 
of, 68 
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Point-biserial correlation coefficient: as 
index of item discrimination, 85* 

Power motive: measurement of, 64 

Practice effect: in learning-ability tests, 
20; study of, on test-retest with various 
intervening periods, 32 

Predictability of extreme scores: over- 
looked in linear treatment of relation- 
ships, 16 

Prediction: by means of achievement 
tests, 43*: review and discussion of 
methods of, 78* 

Predictor: processes for selection of, 78 

Principal components: relation of, to 
Kuder-Richardson reliability, 82 

Problem solving: effect of anxiety on, 46 

Problem Solving Apparatus: use of, to 
predict creativity, 99 

Professional schools: assessment and pre- 
diction of success in, 33* 

Profile, test-score: evaluation of differ- 
ences in, 9; interpretation of, 10; stud- 
ies of analysis of, 83*; on Wechsler 
tests, 21 

Project Talent: description of, 7 

Projective tests: development, and appli- 
cation of, 64*; relation of, to direct 
measures of same characteristics, 67; 
reliability and stability of, 68*; sys- 
tematic classification of, 64 

Psychotics: discrimination of, from neu- 
rotics by test, 51 


Rank correlation, Spearman: equation for 
correcting ties, 79 

Rater-ratee-trait matrix: handled by anal- 
ysis of variance, 81 

Rating reliability: analysis-of-variance ap- 
proach to, 82 

Reading competency: as factor in achieve- 
ment tests, 46 

Reading retardation: relation of, to pat- 
tern of Wechsler scores, 21 

Reading-test performance: effect of test 
anxiety on, 47; impairment of, by 
periodic interruptions, 41 

Reasoning: factor analysis of tests of, 33 

Regression coefficient: characteristics of 
estimate of, 80 

Regression line: significance test involy- 
ing extrapolation of, 79 

Relevance, test-item: difficulty ard dis- 
crimination of, 40 
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Reliability: logical foundation of concept 
of, 11; prediction of, from item charac- 
teristics, 83; sampling problems related 
to, 81; studies of, 81*; test of zero, 82 

Reliability formulas: relation of, to vari- 
ous statistical concepts, 82 

Reliability, internal consistency: as over- 
estimate, 11 

Reliability, stability: of projective meas- 
ures, 68* ; of specific tests, 15* 

Reporting ot test scores: discussion of 
means of, 9* 

Reproducibility, coefficients of: estimates 
for error variance of, 82 

Research: by high-school students, 93 

Research personnel: test for selection of, 


Response set: effect of, on tests, 58*; 
studies of, 86 

Retarded children: stability of IQ scores 
of, 16; transfer of training in, 18 

Rorschach: modifications of, to increase 
objectivity, 70; scoring procedure for 
primary process or drive, 71; validity 
studies of, 67 


Sampling plans: for test norming, 87 

Scale transformations: studies of, 86* 

Scalability: of achievement tests, 41 

Scaling, test-score: studies of, 82* 

Scaling, unidimensional: of thematic pic- 
tures for aggressive content, 70 

Science-vocabulary test: use of, with ac- 
tivity check list to predict scientific 
talent, 33 

Scientists, eminent: studies of, 93 

Score fluctuation: with time of day tested, 
10 

Scores, equivalent: means of obtaining, 
86 


Scorirlg, test: problems of, 42*; special 
approaches to, 85; studies of, 8* 

Self-concept: of research scientists, 95 

Self-ratings: use of, to predict creativity, 
99 > 


Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
Essay Test: reliability of grading of, 42 

Situational factors: role of, in projective 
testing, 67* 

Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire: 
studies of, 55; use of, to predict crea- 
tivity, 98 

Smali-group discussions: characteristics 
of students preferring, 73 

Socioeconomic status: relation of, to crea- 
tivity, 64 
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Sociometric device: use of, to evaluate 
need satisfaction for succorance and 
deference, 58 

Sociometric ratings: relation of, to crea- 
tivity, 96 

Speed tests: use and scoring of, 7 

SRA Mechanical Aptitudes: use of, to 
predict woodshop achievement, 29 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities: research 
studies of, 28* 

Standard error? of measurement: appro- 
priate form of, for various average 
scores, 81; of difference scores, 84; 
relation of, to test length,.91 — . 

Standardized tests: errors of teachers in 
scoring, 42 

Stanjord Achievement Test: errors of 
teachers in scoring, 42; factor analysis 
of, 45; bomogeneity of, 41; studies of, 
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Stanford-Binet Scale: revision of, 21; 
stability of scores of, 15 

Statistical methods: for test construction 
and evaluation, 78* 

STEP Mathematics Test: use of, to pre- 
Hu future mathematics achievement, 

Stimulus properties: role of, in projective 
testing, 69* 

Strong Vocational Interest. Blank: rela- 
tion of, to creativity, 95; studies of, 56 

Structure analysis, latent: developments 
in, 82 

Supervisors’ ratings: use of, to predict 
creative performance, 99 

Suppressor scale: use of, to defect faking, 


Summerfield-Lubin method: application 
and explanation of, 78 

Survey of Object Visualization: relation 
of, to grades in anatomy courses, 39 

Surveys: use of thematic procedures in 
interviews in, 72 


pence: thematic test: development 

ot, 

Talent: national survey of, 7 

Talent, scientific: identification of, 32 

Tapping Test: use of, to predict typing 
achievement, 32 : 

oe Manifest Anxiety Scale: studies of, 

° 

Teacher comments on test: effect of, on 
learning, 41 

Teacher “warmth”: personality charac- 
teristics accompanying, 73 — * 


Teaching methods, response to: prediction 
of students', with personality measures, 
73 

Television: administration of tests by 
means of, 8 

Terman Concept Mastery Test: relation 
of, to creativity, 95 

Test anxiety: effect of, on test perform- 
ance, 20; relation of, to projective in- 
dicators of questionnaire measure of, 
67; studies of, in relation to achieve- 
ment, 46* 

Test aene statistical methods for, 
78 

Test items measuring fact vs. interpreta- 
tion: difficulty and discrimination of, 
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Test length: relation of, to standard error 
of measurement, 81 

Test of Productive Thinking: relation of, 
to creativity, 95 

Test results: use of, 5* 

Test scores: theory of, 80* 

Test scoring: problems of, 42*; special 
approaches to, 85; studies of, 8* 

Testing: effect of preannouncement of, 41 

Testing program: principles of establish- 
ing good,6 * è 

Testing by reading questions ‘aloud: com- 
pared to usual procedure, 42 

Tests: bibliography of, 5; development of, 
5*; specific information about, 5 

Tests, standardized achievement: guide- 
lines for use of, 6 

Tests, survey of use of: in colleges and 
universities, 6; by teachers trained in 
guidance institutes, 6 

Thematic-apperception techniques: theo- 
retical and methodological issues in, 65 

Thematic Apperception Test: compilation 
of research on and studies of, 64* 

Transfer of training: relation of, to learn- 
ing ability, 17 

True scores: discussion of, 80* 

Typing proficiency: test to predict, 32 


Validation of projective tests: method for, 
66 

Validity coefficients: effect of self-selec- 
tion on interpretation of, in academic 
selection, 35 y 

Validity, construct: of anxiety scale, 54; 
of aptitude tests, 26; discussion of, 11; 
method of determining, 26; of per- 
sonality scale, 52; of projective teste, 
65* 
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Validity, predictive: of specific tests, 16* 

Visual Imagery test: use of, to predict 
creativity, 96 

Visual perception: test for, with very 
young children, 32 

Verbal vs. quantitative abilities: person- 
ality characteristics differentiating stu- 
dents with, 73 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale: factor 
analysis of, 21; relation of, to separate 
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FOREWORD 


* The earlier issue in this cycle, published in 1956 under the title, Instruc- 
tional Materials, was an excellent summary of the generally accepted think- 
ing at that time. If it had a defect, it could be said that it did not sufficiently 
warn the reader of coming changes in the field of instructional technology. 
Comparison of the 1956 issue with this REVIEW is a quick way of obtaining 
an overview of a revolution. 

If any year can be considered a bench-mark year for the beginning of 
the technological revolution in education, it is probably the year 1955. 
Educational television was beginning to take hold; B. F. Skinner had pub- 
lished a paper the year before, which was attracting the attention of a 
number of young experimental ‘psychologists soon to be working with teach- 
ing machines and programmed learning; the language laboratory move- 
ment was underway; at research centers maintained by the Air Force at 
Denver and Dayton, much productive work in simulation and other tech- 
nological approaches to instruction was being carried on. 

The stirrings of 1955 were not reflected in the 1956 issue, which was, of 
course, primarily written in 1955. The result of this ferment, however, be- 
comes obvious when the content of this REVIEW is examined in the light of 
the 1956 issue. The 1956 issue had five main sections devoted to (a) printed 
materials, (b) audiovisual materials, (c) community resources; (d) free 
and inexpensive materials, and (e) resource centers. Of these five sections, 
only two remain intact—printed and audiovisual materials. The, others are 
either absorbed or dropped. 

The events that have transpired since 1955 in the field of instructional 
technology have added to this issue a section on self-teaching devices and 
programmed materials, a section on language laboratories, and a section 
on instructional television. In addition, developments have caused us to 
include a special section on theoretical formulations in the area of audio- 
visual communication and to orient the content on materials centers to 
studies in administration and organization. Thus, the organization of the 
current issue reflects the almost unbelievable changes that have taken place 
in six years. n 

It would take a full-length essay to develop the reasons for this rapid 
change, and that temptation must be resisted in this introduction. It can 
be said that the causes range from the Zeitgeist through the rediscovery of 
the teaching process by experimental psychologists, the revolution in the 
publishing industry, the availability of foundation funds for research in 
solid-state physics, and the National Defense Education Act. 

The current state of affairs in instructional technology is, however, not 
to be thought of as in equilibrium; it is far from that. The research reported 
here will have a certain antiquity three or six or nine years from now, 
when the cycle of the Review returns again to this subject. 

We are, perhaps, in a little better position in 1962 to predict future 
directions than was the 1956 committee. In an era of rapid change, as we 
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have been experiencing, prediction is always risky, but, at this point in 
time, some developments seem inevitable. 

It is reasonable to expect that a future issue of the REVIEW devoted ‘to 
educational media and technology will report studies in the field of com- 
puters used as teaching machines and as controls for instructional systems. 
Instructional systems themselves will be studied, and, perhaps, a theory of 
instructional systems may be developed, leading to instructional-systems 
engineering. The very recent development of 8mm sound motion pictures 
will probably direct attention back to audiovisual communication, par- 
ticularly on an individual basis. Auditory and visual stimuli (and response 
mechanisms) may well change the current direction of programmed learn- 
ing. These are but a few of the areas that will probably be covered in a 
future issue of the Review, since all of these elements (and more) are 
with us in 1962, as were language laboratories, television, and pro- 
grammed learning in 1955. 

In conclusion, the co-chairmen would like to express their heartfelt ap- 
preciation to the contributors, who were conscientious, prompt, and, above 
all, more than competent. 


James D, Finn AND WiLLIAAM H. ALLEN, 
Co-chairmen, Committee on Instructional Materials: 
Educational Media and Technology 
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CHAPTER I 


Theoretical Formulations in Audiovisual 
Communications 


FRED HARCLEROAD 


Far-reacuine changes have taken place in both the society and educa- 
tion of the United States in the six-year period since the last Instructional 
Materials issue of the Review in April 1956. The 1956 committee chair- 
man, Frank J. Estvan,-concluded that few definitive studies existed and 
found “uneven progress regarding the relationship of materials to educa- 
tional purposes, the validity of content, technical standards of presenta- 
tion, and teachability” (p. 114). 

Two,years later, with the passage of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, education was legally classified as essential to national de- 
fense, even though implementation and administration were reserved for 
the several states. The Congress’ establishment of this fundamental theory, 
basic to current educational research, and the consequent provision of 
massive funds represented a development of singular importance to audio- 
visual research. As a result, the extensive military audiovisual research 
effort begun in 1941-42 has been expanded to sinclude much of the public 
program of education. e° 


Social Trends Affecting Audiovisual Research 


Well-known social trends also have affected the theoretical formulations 
in the field of audiovisual research. Excellent statements on this subject 
have been recorded by Buckingham (1961), Tyler (1960), Stoddard 
(1957), and Mayhew (1959). They included (a) expansion of population, 
with a higher percentage to be served in schools; (b) changing occupa- 
tional needs of society leading to expectations of new educational func- 
tions for the schools; (c) concentration of population in urban areas; 
(d) rapid mobility of people, including greatly expanded overseas travel; 
(e) unprecedented discovery, organization, and restructuring of knowl- 
edge; and (f) a nationwide demand for higher-level education, with a 
greater concern for “excellence” or “quality.” 


Major Audiovisual Theoretical Concepts 


The Seminar on the Education of the AV Communication Specialist, 
edited by Harcleroad (1960), contained the editor’s limited summary of 
five historically significant theoretical concepts: (a) the concretesto- 
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abstract relationship, (b) the “cafeteria of materials,” (c) technical 
theory relating to equipment itself, (d) “optimum synthesis,” or “team 
approach,” to materials production, and (e) optimum use of materials fot 
individual learning. The last concept should also have included optimum 
use of materials for group learning. 

Major newly developed or reemphasized theories appeared to be (a) 
development of a systems approach to instruction and application of Finn’s 
Law—negative entropy—to educational systems, (b) continued effort to 
establish a comprehensive model of the communication process, (c) the 
changing role of the classroom teacher, (d) flexibility in design of spaces 
for learning, and (e) total teaching by electronic and mechanical means. 
Discussion of a few key research summaries, major analytical articles, and 
books relating to these concepts or theories follows. 


Conerete-to-Abstract Relationship 


Tn an important issue of AV Communication Review concerned with 
learning theory in audiovisual utilization, edited by Meierhenry (1961), 
Postman (1961) expanded the concept of concrete to abstract. The author 
applied McGeoch’s dimensional analysis to audiovisual education and 
pointed out that the verbal-motor dimension, or axis, is only one of the 
axes to be studied. 


Cafeteria of Materials 


As a first step in the program under Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act, Allen (1959) summarized the advantages, disadvantages, 
and uses of all types of media and suggested areas urgently in need of 
further research effort, Allen (1960) also surveyed more completely the 
concepts and research findings of 159 TV studies and arrived at a major 
conclusion that TV instruction is as effective as “conventional classroom 
techniques.” Neal Miller and others (1957) produced the most significant 
single summary of research in the educational use of the motion picture 
and proposed many specific suggestions for additional research. 

Lumsdaine and Glaser (1960) and Stolurow (1961) provided compre- 
hensive volumes covering research on programmed learning and teaching 
machines. Lumsdaine and Glaser (1960) also furnished an exceedingly 
well-edited sourcebook of carefully analyzed, original, basic, and scattered 
research papers. Stolurow’s excellent volume contained summaries of many 
of the same research papers as those found in Lumsdaine and Glaser and 
added a few more recent ones. Stolurow pointed out that, alone among 
the media, the teaching machine introduces "controlled communications" 
and is "the only one of the media designed specifically to teach." He also 
stated that "the resultant findings are more provocative than definitive" 
but that "a convincing array of evidence shows that machines are effec- 
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tive for teaching” (p. 103). These apparently opposed statements were 
adjacent in the text. 


Technical Theory Relating to Equipment 


An unusual, important, and controversial theory related to different 
types of media (equipment, not materials) has been advanced by McLuhan 
(1960). As he continues to refine and document his theory, it will be 
possible to analyze it and to determine its contribution. 

Finn and Perrin (1962) reported that the development of teaching 
machines and programmed-learning materials had changed rapidly in a 
brief, two-year, period.-Seven major listings of available machines, two 
lists from 1960 and five from 1961, were out of date. Five important 
references on available programs, all published in 1961, were quite in- 
complete and out of date. Finally, Finn and Perrin expected that their own 
exhaustive list would be out of date almost immediately, even though it 
could serve as another bench mark. Data were given for 630 programs 
from 50 companies in 10 fields; mathematics was most heavily repre- 
sented. Data and illustrations were given for 80 different types of teach- 
ing machines and 5 classroom-communication systems. 

Saettler’s (1961) extensive study covered the technology of all types 
of media—including pictorial and graphic arts, projected still pictures, 
motion pictures, auditory media, television, and teaching machines—plus 
a brief note about facsimile. x 


Optimum Use of Materials for Individual and Group Learning 


As Hilgard (1960) pointed out, applications of learning theory to 

educational technology acquired increasing importance during the period 
under review. Lumsdaine and Glaser (1960) brought together several 
dozen psychological studies and theoretical papers, all basic to use of in- 
dividual self-instruction machines. Skinner's (1960) classic article, which 
was reproduced in the Lumsdaine-Glaser volume, emphasized the similar 
nature of the learning process for all organisms in spite of great phylo- 
genetic differences. He further stressed (a) the need for greatly increased 
reinforcement of learned, responses and (b) the need to subdivide into 
very small steps everything to be learned. Teaching machines take off 
from these two basic premises of behaviorist psychology. 
_ Increasing dependence on, and knowledge of, psychological theory and 
its relationship to use of various media led, ultimately, to the previously 
cited volume edited by Meierhenry (1961), “Learning Theory and AV 
Utilization.” Five of its chapters were written by psychologists selected 
with care to represent different theoretical points of view. 

A key point, however, for audiovisual research theory was in the area 
of motivation. Glaser (1961) tended to minimize motivation as an w- 
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testable or nontranslatable concept. On the other hand, Deese (1961) 
wrote that McDonald's (1961) concern for motivational properties of 
audiovisual devices should not be neglected and that motivation might 
well be their "specific function." These few sentences cannot sufficiently 
reflect the volume’s implications. A coherent and adequate theory of learn- 
ing may be far closer than it generally appears. 


Systems Approach and Finn's Law 


Norberg (1961) suggested that a systems approach to the uie of media 
in education, when adequately developed and properly related to an ade- 
quate theory of learning, could effect noteworthy changes in educational- 
media research. Robert Miller (1954) and Carpenter (1960) have de- 
scribed, respectively, the component parts of a man-machine system and 
the application of such a system to teaching and learning. Stolurow (1961) 
based his entire approach to automated teaching on a need for more effi- 
ciency and a systems approach to instruction. $ 

Finn (1955, 1960) has devoted more time and attention to this topic 
than any other person in the audicvisual field. Finn (1960) listed general 
administration, testing, and instruction as the three areas in which tech- 
nology is, and can be, applied. In instruction, complete systems can be 
developed in physics, geometry, and other subjects. Similarly, the class- 


Stratovision, closed-circuit television, and computer-controlled teaching 
machines—will lead to tighter organization, more emphasis on organiza- 
tion, and adherence by teachers to the prior planning by outside experts 
or groups of specialists in the district or state. All of this systematized or- 
ganization will lead to less teacher-student control of classroom learning 
and more interdependence on outside-the-classroom sources. 

Finn (1960) pointed out the dangers inherent in such an educational 
or audiovisual theory and the need to plan for teacher or student inde- 


the importance of both in a total educational program. In Dale’s view the 
first can be preprogrammed as part of a prepared system and is “de- 
pendent” learning, whereas the second is “self-programmed,” “indepen- 
dent” learning. A large area for research in the next few years will be 
thé relation between creative ledrning and the systems approach. 
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Models of the Communication Process 


‘Implicit in articles on the systems approach was a more highly de- 
veloped model of the communication process. In the area of audiovisual 
communication Gerbner’s (1956) model and King’s (1961) expansion of 
it were probably most significant. Gerbner (1959) proposed (both verbally 
and graphically) a 10-step model, research problems appropriate to 
each step, and a value-oriented triangular model of knowledge in com- 
munication terms. He algo described a course, taught over several years, 
in which he attempted to teach students a method of approach and study 
that reflects his model. King applied Floyd Allport’s “event-structure 
theory” to Gerbner’s model and suggested that the next step would be 
to apply Allport’s concept of “meaning” to this model. 


Changing Role of the Teacher 


The Ford Foundation (1961) reported that televised courses were more 
carefully planned than conventional courses and that the combined efforts 
and skills of studio and classroom teachers produced a better teaching 
effort than either could achieve alone. Stoddard (1957), Mayhew (1959), 
and Trump (1959) predicted a change in the composition of the instruc- 
tional staff either with or without different roles for special and general 
teachers, assistants to teachers, and others. Alleh (1960) suggested that 
television and films might take over some present teacher functions, such 
as direct presentation of facts, leaving the classroom teacher with more 
time to devote to those facets of the instructional process that demand 
human interaction, such as assessing learning of individual students and 
directing pupil reactions. 


Flexibility in Design of Learning Spaces 


Trump (1959), Stoddard (1957), Mayhew (1959), and many other 
Writers suggested a revised, flexible approach to building educational 
plants to make most effective use of new media and new concepts of the 
role of the teacher. Ramo (1960) proposed a highly automated, push- 
button type of educationgl facility designed to adapt mechanized, com- 
puter-controlled classrooms to individual learning needs of students. These 
reports were, basically, theoretical proposals dependent on future research 
to prove or disprove their efficiency, productivity, adaptability, and value. 

Hauf and others (1961), however, analyzed from an architectural and 
engineering point of view the available aids and media and information 
and research related to designing learning spaces. They found that media 
(equipment) have been developed primarily for commercial uses, are too 
complicated and not sufficiently dependable, have been uncoordinated in 
development, and have high comparative costs. Their own impressive and 
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valuable study provided an analysis of “flexibility” and methods of pro- 
viding for it. They also provided extensive material on such items as 
lighting and light control, rear-view projection, and acoustics, plus ex- 
tensive design studies on different types of materials-production centers 
and learning spaces. 


Total Teaching by Electronic or Mechanical Means 


For the future, Ramo (1960) proposed the atitomated, computer-con- 
trolled, electronic system of total teaching mentioned above, as well as a 
completely new industry to provide the hardware. Allen (1959, 1960) 
stated that a few studies indicated specifically prepared film materials were 
not “aids to teachers,” but performed the entire teaching task. Learning 
from these materials was “as effective as conventional instruction” (1959, 
p. 87). Since research in systems for total teaching is just beginning, most 
educators will probably not accept the idea until it is framed more defi- 
nitely than it can be at present. 


Conclusion 


In the past six years major changes and additions took place in advance- 
ment of audiovisual theory. A few key summaries and articles have been 
selected to ‘document the enormity of the changes and the radical shifts in 
emphasis. Impetus for the changes came from the determination of Con- 
gress that public education has become a first-line item in national defense. 

Continuance of this concern appears probable. The next three to five 
years may well see an even greater emphasis on audiovisual research and 


an even closer relationship with psychologists and their work in developing 
a theory of human learning. 
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CHAPTER II 


o 


Textbooks and Other Printed Materials 


0. L. DAVIS, JR. 


Tue meio of print is the principal form of educational communica- 
tion. So acknowledged, one might expect to find an abundance of research 
evidence or the characteristics of the medium, its effectiveness under 
varying conditions and for different purposes, its improvements, its role 
and impact in the school process, and its relationships with other media. 
Some aspects of this niediuni and its tradition have been carefully and 
systematically studied; other aspects have received little research attention. 

The advent of newer instructional media, principally television and 
autoinstructional devices, is forcing serious attention to the role of the 
print médium in schools. McLuhan (1960) appealed to educators to 
understand the reality and complexity of our multimedia culture and to 
adjust teaching and instructional-media usage to the present age. The 
traditional relationship of the textbook to the school curriculum has been 
described by Gwynn (1960) and by other curriculum authorities. The 
changing role of the print medium in our society and in the-schools has 
not, however, received sufficient attention. ý 

Two seminars held by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (1959, 1960) contributed to the development of a much- 
needed theory of instructional materials. These seminars explored the rela- 
tions of different media with each other in systems, and the emerging 
roles of media, including print, in the school curriculum. The rationale 
and suggestions for research on printed text materials presented by 
Cronbach (1955) should receive continued attention as researchers and 
curriculum specialists give renewed serious study to printed materials. 

Available studies of textbooks and printed materials were reviewed by 
Otto and Flournoy (1956) in the last issue of the REVIEW devoted to 
instructional materials. Since.that issue, Hockett (1959) and Buckingham 
(1960) have dealt with studies on this topic. This chapter reviews research 
reports about textbooks and printed materials that have appeared during 
the past six years. A necessary delimitation is the exclusion of studies deal- 
ing with school libraries. 


Analysis of Content 


Considerable research effort has been expended on the analysis of the 
substantive content of textbooks. Few researchers, however, have studied 
the messages of other printed materials used in schools. Most content 
analyses of textbooks are characterized by «surveys, catalogs, and analyses 
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of treatment of topics in different books of the same subject field, or in 
representative books in a field during a fixed period of time, or both. 
Nietz’s (1961) recent volume not only analyzed the content of pre-1900 
American school books, but also presented much information regarding 
textbook production and use, textbook authors, and specific textual vari- 
ables. Future analyses of text content will also profit from attention to 
Foshay’s (1960) paper on the nature of the educational message. 


Language Arts 


After comparing the most-used modern reading series with the 1879 
edition of the McGuffey series, Hollins (1959) concluded that modern 
American readers were not frivolous and deficient in educative values. 
The two series compared were found to have identical types of content 
with one exception: the category of religion was not in the modern readers. 
Stories in basal readers about cultures outside of the United States were 
analyzed by Smith (1959). She found that picturesque minority groups 
were depicted in many stories, that out-of-date customs were presented as 
present-day practices, and that some stories portrayed the foreign children 
behaving as if they were American children. Studying American high- 
school literature books, Lewis (1956) concluded that little of the material 
about foreign peoples and cultures provides a true picture of modern life 
in foreign lands. Gleason (1958) found that Catholic secondary-school 
literature books were ‘oriented toward old immigrants, Caucasians, and 
middle-class and upper-class Catholics, and that positive values were 
ascribed to rural conditions and negative values to urban life. Clyse (1959) 
reported that third-grade basal readers have more stories about farming 
than any other occupation and that only a few types of jobs were treated 
in the stories found in the books, 

Dunning (1959) presented a method for selecting and using junior 
novels in the English program. After studying simplified classics, which he 
found varying widely in length and readability, Baker (1960) urged that 
such adaptations receive neither blanket approval nor blanket condemna- 
tion. Alm (1954) maintained that books written for and about adolescents 
contained both true and false assumptions concerning human experience. 
According to Julian (1956), junior-college literature anthologies were 
useful in teaching values. Malmstrom (1958) compared textbook state- 
ments about certain grammatical items to findings of geographical research 
in American linguistics. She found both divergence and congruence be- 
tween textbook statements and actual usage. 


Social Stüdies 


Researchers noted various deficiencies in the treatment of certain topics, 
terms, and generalizations in social studies textbooks. Epstein (1956) con- 
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cluded that social studies texts do not present an adequate treatment of 
the supremacy of law in American life. Palmer (1960) found that high- 
school history texts do not contribute significantly to an understanding of 
social change. Krug (1961) concluded that the study of the post-Civil War 
Reconstruction period in U.S. history textbooks was not consistent with 
findings of recent historical scholarship and urged that textbook accounts 
of this period be rewritten. Treatment of foreign affairs in junior high- 
school U.S. history textbooks has increased since 1865, according to a 
study by Gilbert (1959). While observing that current social studies 
texts treat the subject of Asia more adequately than their predecessors, 
Robbins (1961) noted the need for continued improvement. Kennedy 
(1960) concluded that elementary and junior high-school social studies 
textbooks gave rather extensive treatment to certain aspects of life, such 
as occupations, transportation, and homes, in Moslem nations, India, and 
Israel, but allotted little attention to the early history, education, arts, and 
recreation of these countries. Wilson (1958) found that although inter- 
mediate-grade geographies contained more quantitative terms than other 
social studies textbooks at this level, the amount of quantitative content 
did not progress evenly, and quantitative ‘terms in social studies texts were 
generally found in arithmetic books of the same grade level. Uneven atten- 
tion was given to social studies generalizations in the textbooks studied 
by Dimitroff (1958). " 


Mathematics and Science . 


Mauro (1957) noted considerable similarity in 10 series of arithmetic 
textbooks with regard to grade placement, sequence, and techniques of 
presentation. He reported greatest differences in the various methods of 
introducing new subskills. Bhargava (1956) found considerable diversity 
in the scope and sequence of computational programs in books of the same 
series and among different series. Neither of the two arithmetic series 
studied by Hensell (1956) made extensive use of knowledge of children’s 
interests with respect to the kind and range of problems in the books. 
Dooley (1959) found that research results and recommendations of na- 
tional committees have generally effected changes in arithmetic textbooks. 

Currently used chemistry textbooks were found deficient by Harriman 
(1960) in keeping up with developments in the field of chemistry. Simi- 
larly, Rajaratnam (1957) concluded that new ideas of variable, function, 
equation, and equality were mixed with outworn and erroneous ideas and 
terminology in the elementary algebra books she surveyed. Text materials 
are being prepared, field-tested, and revised as part of current curriculum 
projects in mathematics and the sciences. First editions of the texts reveal 
that some traditional topics are omitted and that topics drawn from recent 
scholarship in the fields are jncluded. The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (1961), highlighting developments in the mathematics 
curriculum, described textbook revisions in‘ that field. f 
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Censorship 


Instances of local censorship of books used in schools occurred through 
out the period covered by this Review. The NEA’s National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education (1960) and the 
American Book Publishers Council (1960) reported several cases of 
banning of novels used in English classes. Several professional associations 
urged vigilance with regard to pressure groups advocating that certain 
books be banned from the schools. No national censorship crusade was 
mounted, however. While the American Legion has been an effective 
censorship group at times during the past 20 years, O. E. Jones (1957) 
observed that this organization no longer analyzes and criticizes textbooks. 


Textual Variables 


In addition to the message in printed communications, various textual 
variables are also important and may be investigated. Studies of read- 
ability, typography, style, illustration, and design are reviewed in this 
section. Research on reading-intezest factors, reviewed by Lepere (1961), 
is not considered here. 


Readability 


The concept of readability and readability formulas received continued 
research attention during this period. Chall (1956) reviewed readability 
research and concluded that readability formulas have limited value as 
rules for writing. The author pointed out that simplified vocabularies 
and sentence structures have facilitated comprehension, but principally 
when other elements were also altered. In their factor analysis, Brinton 
and Danielson (1958) confirmed the importance of word length and 
sentence length to readability. They also identified factors related to 
stylistic devices and sentence complexity. Groff (1959) concluded that 
a readability formula was an inadequate criterion of difficulty of printed 
materials. A new readability formula was proposed by Tribe (1957), 
and a simplified index of abstraction was reported by Gillie (1957). Uses 
ost procedure" in determining readability were reviewed by Taylor 

Readability studies of school textbooks substantiated previous research 
findings that difficulty levels varied greatly among books of the same 
series and similar books for the same course. Sloan (1959) found read- 
ability grade placement coinciding with publishers? assignments in only 
half the intermediate-grade social studies. textbooks he analyzed. In 
addition, Sloan observed no more than three textbooks at any grade 
level with appropriate levels of reading difficulty for activities, questions, 
and projects material; Mallinson, Sturm, and Mallinson (1957) con- 
cluded that recently published science texts were difficult to read. Glott 
(1955) found no evidence of a progressive increase in difficulty in graded 
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arithmetic textbooks, but did observe that arithmetic textbooks and 
workbooks did not present a vocabulary burden beyond the grade 
level intended for the materials. The reading difficulty of a selected 
number of mass-circulation magazines was assessed by- Allias (1956). 
Since most of the magazines had tenth-grade and eleventh-grade difficulty 
ratings, he concluded that wage earners were capable of reading beyond 
their educational age. Although she did not apply an objective readability 
formula to the materials she studied, Kinnunen (1957) concluded that 
digest articles were no ,easier to read than the original versions. A 
similar. finding was made by Marshall (1956) with regard to textual 
material in physics. In his study, students who read a rewritten passage 
did not differ significantly in their comprehension from those who read 
the unaltered passage from a standard textbook. Klare, Shuford, and 
Nichols (1957) found that an easier style in technical materials produced 
higher scores than a difficult style, with regard to words per fixation, 
words per, second, and recall. 

Kingdon (1957) found no significant differences in fourth-graders’ 
comprehension of the story form or factual form of social studies 
materials, Further, he found that childrefi had no special preference for 
either form. Rockowitz (1957) found that the least readable of four 
world-history textbooks was the most widely used in New York City. 
He also concluded that advanced readers were more concefned with 
format and unfavorable factors of content, whereas retarded readers were 
more concerned with unfavorable stylistic factors. e hay 

In addition to readability, the specialized vocabulary in economics 
textbooks was studied by Zahniser (1955) and in business-law textbooks 
by Goodman (1956). Both investigators concluded that most specialized 
words appear consistently and are only slightly more difficult than the 
general vocabulary. Haffner (1959) found that fifth-grade social studies 
textbooks presented more difficult vocabulary than sixth-grade books 
and concluded that social studies textbooks at both grade levels contained 
excessive vocabulary loads and concept burdens. Millis (1959) analyzed 
fifth-graders’ oral responses to 20 terms emphasized in their social studies 
textbook. He found that over 70 percent of the responses were correct 
or partially correct and recommended that textbooks use terms several 
times and in a variety of situations. 

Typography 

Important implications for the production of printed materials were 
revealed by several studies of typography. Tinker (1957) found that the 
rate of reading print on a curved surface is significantly slower than for 
flat copy and recommended that publishers use wider margins in large 
books and magazines to diminish effects on reading of curvature of the 
Page. Several researchers studied the effects of square-span, spaced-unit, 
and conventional typographic styles. Nahinsky (1956), using a compre* 
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hension criterion, found the square-span style superior to other styles. 
Klare, Nichols, and Shuford (1957) concluded that the square-span and 
spaced-unit styles may have advantages over conventional typographic 
arrangement. They found that the square-span style slowed readers 
initially but that readers gained speed with practice. Coleman and Kim 
(1961) reported that conventional style was read faster than a vertical 
typographic arrangement in long passages, although there was no signifi- 
cant difference in comprehension. They further noted that the vertical, 
spaced-unit, and square-span styles were significantly superior to the 
conventional style when passages were presented in a tachistoscope series, 
Affirming the merits of new typographic arrangements, they concluded 
that readers must be trained to read these new arrangements before the 
advantages will be realized. Experimental evidence of the use of these 
newer typographic styles in printed educational materials should be forth- 
coming, but is not now available. 

Another lead for educational researchers was pointed out by Haskins 
(1958), who found a “type face appropriateness” for articles on different 
topics in the Saturday Evening Post. Syllabified print produced better 
word pronunciation than did standard print, but did not affect intermediate- 
grade children’s vocabulary, speed, and comprehension, according to Rettke 
(1958). He also found that high achievers read standard print better but 
that low athievers read better with syllabified print. 


Illustration and Design 


Significant questions about the usefulness of pictures in facilitating 
comprehension of printed materials were raised by two studies. Weintraub 
(1960) alternately presented three classes of second-graders with text 
only (picture covered), text and pictures, and pictures only. His finding 
that comprehension was greatest under the “text only” condition held for 
the group as a whole, for boys and girls separately, for poor readers, and 
for high-IQ low achievers in reading. Similar results were obtained by 
Burdick (1959), employing high-school science materials. He compared 
students’ comprehension of a text passage (a) illustrated by cross-sectional 
drawings, (b) illustrated by perspective cutaway drawings, and (c) without 
illustrations. He concluded that neither type of drawing contributed 
significantly to comprehension. Useful in interpreting these results are 
the generalizations about achieving the potential of pictorial illustrations, 
presented by Spaulding (1956). Additional research evidence is needed 
to determine the situations in which various types of illustrations con- 
tribute to comprehension. 


Programmed Textbooks 


Recent developments in autoinstructional devices and in programming 
materials are treated in another chapter of this Review. Little research 
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attention has been given to aspects of these devices and programs related 
to the print medium. Since, for example, most programs are printed, 
investigations of such variables as readability, typography, content analysis, 
illustrations, and use are appropriate. Some research has been conducted 
with regard to the utilization of the book format as both device and pro- 
gram. The development of the programmed textbook (Glaser, Homme, 
and Evans, 1960) and the scrambled book (Crowder, 1959) have resulted. 
A number of such textbooks are currently on the market. Only a few 
studies of the effectiveness of programmed textbooks have been reported. 
Eigen and Kómoski (1960) found no significant learning differences be- 
tween students using programmed books and those using teaching ma- 
chines. Lawson, Burmester, and Nelson (1960) reported higher achievement 
for natural science students using a scrambled text than for those using 
a conventional text. Reed and Hayman (1961) found a programmed text- 
book in high-school English grammar to be most effective with high- 
achieving students. 


Using Printed Materials 


The correct use of text materials is a matter of considerable importance 
in education. Various proposals have been advanced, but only a few have 
been subjected to research. The suggestion that a multiple-textbook ap- 
proach was superior to the single-text approach was not substantiated by 
a study by Schneider (1957). In his experimental study at the fourth-grade 
level, he found no significant differences between these two approaches 
in terms of subject-matter acquisition in the social studies. The multiple- 
text approach did result, however, in better work-study skills and under- 
standings. In intermediate-grade reading instruction, however, Causey 
(1957) found that children using a variety of basal readers and sup- 
plementary books developed better reading skills than children using a 
single basal reader and workbook. 

. Newman (1957) compared three conditions of presenting information, 
including various ways of using and not using textbooks in high-school 
biology, and found no significant differences among the approaches. 
Learners’ preferences among modes of presentation are relatively un- 
important, according to a study by James (1958). Airmen who indicated 
a preferred mode of presentation (reading, lecture, or no preference) 
were divided into two groups and presented with either a reading assign- 
ment or a tape-recorded lecture. Employing a factorial analysis of variance 
design, James concluded that reading was superior to the lecture for 
Presentation of complex material. Schminke (1960), studying the effective 
use of a classroom current-events magazine, found no significant differences 
in utilization between a limited systematic approach and a supplemental 
Systematic approach. Jones (1958) reported that specially prepared study 
guides used by individual pupils had the same practical value as the usual 
types of teacher-directed activities. è c 
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Workbooks 


The use of workbooks continued to be studied. Sartain (1957) found 
that low-ability third-grade groups using reading workbooks learned more 
vocabulary than similar groups doing extra activities, but the results 
were equivocal for subgroups in upper-ability levels. He concluded that 
growth in general word recognition was not related so much to the use 
of reading workbooks as to unidentified factors in the instructional situa- 
tions. Haynes (1959) found no significant differences in reading achieve- 
ment between first-graders who did not use rezding workbooks but who 
engaged in many concrete experiences, and other beginning readers who 
were taught with reading workbooks. In another study (Docter, 1960), 
elementary-school children using reading workbooks in grades 2, 3, and 4 
achieved significantly higher comprehension and vocabulary scores than 
non-workbook groups. At the first-grade level, the non-workbook group 
was favored; no significant differences were observed in grades 5 and 6. 
Most teachers and administrators favored workbooks, in the belief that 
these materials saved teacher time and provided challenging materials to 
the pupils. Durr (1958) found that elementary pupils using arithemetic 
workbooks made greater gains in the vocabulary of arithmetic and in 
fundamental operations than children who did not use workbooks. 


Trade Books 


Popularity of individualized reading programs increased. Central in 
such programs was the availability of trade books that children can read 
and will enjoy. Griese (1960) found that American publishers are pro- 
viding an adequate supply of readable books for intermediate-grade and 
junior high-school levels, but not for the primary grades. Demonstrating 
a procedure useful to curriculum groups and library committees, Russell 
(1961) evaluated 10 easy trade books for primary children. He found the 
books varying widely in format, difficulty, and literary merit. Also, he 
compared them to primers and preprimers on the bases of difficulty and of 
amount and variety of material. 


Paperback Books 


Paperback book publishing and use increased. Advocates of the use 
of paperback books in schools displayed enthusiasm for this development, 
but the use of paperback books has been subjected to little research. Blum 
(1959) pointed out that 75 percent of all paperback titles in print in 
1955 were reprints, and most titles were the works of established authors. 
Blum noted, further, that better-quality paperback titles are usually 
priced higher than most paperback volumes and are therefore less readily 
available to the public. Paperback book sales for school use in 1958, 
while numerically large, amounted to perhaps one-thirtieth of the total sales 

sof the industry (Zamchick, 1958). 
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Textbook Availability 


, Cummings and Mackintosh (1958) prepared a useful survey of textbook- 
selection responsibilities and requirements of state departments of educa- 
tion. A UNESCO-sponsored conference (International Conference on Public 
Education, 1959) dealt with various problems related to primary-school 
textbooks. Ray (1957) recommended procedures for improving Alabama’s 
textbook program, including proposals that local school units be permitted 
to adopt books not on the approved list and that the state provide free 
textbooks for all grade«levels. Turner (1959) noted that Florida was one 
of only two states adopting single textbooks for secondary schools and 
one of four states adopting single textbooks for elementary schools. He 
concluded, in part, that:Florida's system did not make available to schools 
text materials for use with pupils of differing abilities and interests. The 
NEA Research Division (1959) reported that free textbooks were provided 
to pupils in most urban school districts. When provided free to pupils, 
texts were usually bought by the state in the South and by local districts 
in the Middle Atlantic and New England states. More than 30 percent of 
the urban districts did not provide books for high-school students, and 
more than 13 percent of these districts did not buy books for elementary- 
school pupils. 


Conclusion 


Significant developments in curriculum and in fhe use of instructional 
media are foretold by events of the recent past. Print in the schools may 
go unexamined as educational-media researchers neglect traditional media 
in order to give increased attention to the newer media. Hopefully, such 
a situation will not occur. Many problems connected with print as a com- 
munication medium, in textbooks and other materials, have persisted too 
long. Empirical studies, while important, will contribute little of the 
research information that can help clarify these problems. Needed is much 
more experimental research using school children and youth as subjects 
and designed and analyzed with sophisticated techniques. 
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CHAPTER III 
x Audiovisual Materials 


PAUL R. WENDT and GORDON K. BUTTS 


[wcreasincty in recent years, research in audiovisual materials and 
methods of teaching has been paced by the rapid rise of television, language 
laboratories, and programmed instruction, all of which have now won 
their place in other chapters of this issue of the REVIEW. Research in the 
administration of audiovisual materials, including facilities and equipment, 
and in motion-picture production is also not covered in this chapter. The 
studies reviewed are organized in somewhat the same manner as in the 
April 1956 Review chapter by Allen (1956) in that the general headings, 
Effectiveness of Audiovisual Materials, Learner Characteristics, and Utiliza- 
tion, are employed. 

A few specialized summaries are useful. Research studies completed, so 
far, under Title VII of the National Deferise Education Act were reviewed 
by Norberg (1961) and by VanderMeer (1961) in two issues of AV Com- 
munication Review. Moldstad (1961) reported on doctoral dissertations 
in the audiovisual field. Literature on training aids was sumrüarized by 
Saul and others (1957). An indexed bibliography of human engineering 
reports was published by the Special Devices Center (1956)., May and 
Lumsdaine (1958) wrote on their series of experiments on films and still 
pictures. Greenhill (1957) brought together research in the Instructional 
Film Research program on the use of films in clinical psychology. 


Effectiveness of Audiovisual Materials 


In spite of the diversion of much research talent into investigating 
television and programmed instruction, considerable research is still being 
carried on, with novel emphasis, in the regular audiovisual means of 
instruction. Emphasis in this chapter is placed on the major studies, as 
measured by conclusiveness and scope. 


Motion Pictures 


Increasing attention has been paid to testing the effectiveness of long 
series of films planned to be used in sequence and often providing a 
major part of classroom instruction. Wendt and Butts (1960) tested a 
series of 54 films on world history in grade 9 classes in seven schools. In 
each school, one teacher taught an experimental class and a control 
class, The experimental classes saw the films; the control classes did not. 
In all other respects, each teacher attempted to treat her control and her 
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experimental class alike. The seven schools ranged from moderately large 
to moderately small. While the control classes took the usual full year to 
complete the course, the film classes covered the same subject matter in one 
semester. A criterion test in the subject given immediately at the end of 
instruction showed no significant difference between control and experi- 
mental classes. Cottle (1960) did an auxiliary study in this same situation 
and found the effect of the world-history films was equally good for both 
high and low achievers. 

Anderson and Montgomery (1959) tested a series of 162 physics films in 
16 classes in one experimental and one control school. No significant 
difference was found between the two groups on a criterion test. The 
authors hypothesized that the lack of difference may have resulted from 
the superior training of the control teachers. Noall and Winget (1959) 
conducted a similar experiment with the same series, as part of the staff- 
utilization studies of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. They used three large, three medium, and four small schools as 
the experimental group and a similar grouping of schools for control. 
Too much variation among schools hampered analysis, but among the 
medium-sized schools the control classes were significantly better. No 
significant difference was determined by a criterion test in the larger or 
the smaller schools. There were no differences by ability levels. The authors 
concluded: that the films did not improve instruction but that they were 
as good as classroom teaching. There seemed to be an over-all loss of 
interest.in the field of physics in the experimental group. The same series 
of physics films was tested by Wittich, Pella, and Wedemeyer (1960). 
There were no significant differences in achievement between the experi- 
mental and control groups in immediate recall, but after three months, 
the particular control group incorporated to assess a possible Hawthorne 
effect retained more. What was interpreted as a Hawthorne effect seemed 
to increase the scores of the control group. 

_ Another series of 160 chemistry films (each of 30-minute duration) was 
investigated by Anderson, Montgomery, and Moore (1961). They used 
590 high-school students in 33 classes with nine teachers. Of 17 compari- 
sons, 8 favored the nonfilm group, whereas 3 favored the film group. In 
a similar study, Popham and Sadnavitch (1961) used 149 physics films 
and 132 chemistry films. Six schools served for the filmed physics and 
nonfilmed chemistry instruction and six schools for the nonfilmed 
physics and filmed chemistry. The investigation concluded that the achieve- 
ment performance of the nonfilm group in physics was significantly 
superior to the film group. There was no significant difference between the 
two groups in chemistry. For neither series was there a significant inter- 
action of, teacher method with the level of student intelligence. Although 
all students in both subjects showed a more unfavorable attitude toward 
both subjects at the conclusion of the study than at the beginning, the 
attitudes of members of the film groups were significantly more un- 
favorable than those of students of the nonfilm groups. Sadnavitch and 
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Popham (1960) have also reported upon an attitude scale developed 
particularly for filmed courses. 

« Schenberg (1961) used the chemistry series for the in-service training 
of 19 chemistry teachers. He concluded that films can improve the 
effectiveness of instruction of both experienced and inexperienced teachers 
and that correct use of the films would raise the level of supervision. Smith 
and Anderson (1958) made a further analysis of data of a previously re- 
ported experiment showing a significant achievement increase from films 
for high-ability and low-ability students, but not for the group of inter- 
mediate ability. They hypothesized that this difference might have resulted 
from different learnings. Therefore, they divided their criterion test items 
into fact items and principle items and reran the statistical analysis. They 
found no significant difference. 

It might be noted that the flurry of experiments involving long series 
of films was a far cry from the early days of film experimentation, when 
it was somehow presumed that the showing of one film might have a 
measurable effect on the achievement of students. Teaching by television 
undoubtedly inspired the creation of some of these film series; in fact, 
the physics film series was a direct by-product of broadcasting. The ques- 
tion that had persisted over the years—what a teacher would be able to 
accomplish with pupils if he had all the films he needed—was answered 
in part by this familiar saturation experiment. Judging from feelings of 
teachers and pupils resulting from all the physics and chemistry film-series 
research, the saturation point was exceeded when 30 minutes of film 
was shown each day for many months. Ü 

S. Cohen (1960) provided a fifth-grade teacher with 14 pieces of equip- 
ment and noted that the use of audiovisual materials increased almost 
ninefold. In the college setting, Caspers (1956) found that achievement 
gains increased with the number of films used in a psychology course. 

An investigation of films used with special film readers and a magnetic 
sound-track projector was carried out by Witty and Fitzwater (1957) with 
grade 2 children in six schools. Regular instruction was used in the first 
semester; integrated audiovisual materials were added in the second. A 
somewhat greater gain in reading skill was made during the experimental 
period than during the control period. There were also other benefits, 
such as faster reading rate, more related reading, more class discussion, 
and evidence of learning to work more effectively. 

The very intensive use of films not only provided a test of the saturation 
hypothesis but also tended to change the status of films from a supple- 
mentary aid to a complement to the work of the live teacher. Duval 
and others (1960) taught ‘two technical courses in the Navy without 
the presence of instructors. One course consisted of 4 half-hour lessons 
recorded on slides with tape-recorded commentary; the other was recorded 
in 21 half-hour sound motion pictures. Each course was also taught by 
an instructor. In both cases, the recorded’ instruction was as effective a8 
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the regular instruction and acceptable to the trainees, although they 
preferred a live instructor. The cost of the sound motion pictures, pro- 
duced economically, was less than for the slides and tape. This experiment 
reaffirms the results of a few previous studies, which indicated that motion 
pictures, at least in certain circumstances, could assume the total teaching 
load. Although earlier research also showed that the effectiveness of a film 
could be much increased through proper utilization by a live teacher, 
considerations of economy might suggest giving up this added benefit 
and letting the films speak for themselves. 

The evaluation of films for the teaching of skills represented a con- 
tinuation of the research in these areas during the previous decades. 
Stein (1958) used film loops for instruction in beginning typing at the 
high-school level. The film-loop class typed more rapidly, but the control 
class typed more accurately; both differences were very significant. 

Drury (1959) taught beginning tumbling to college freshmen by 
instructor demonstration, by drawings, and by motion pictures. Four 
easy and four difficult stunts were taught to all classes. The author found 
no differences traceable to difference in method or degree of difficulty 
of the stunt; but he also found that increasing the number of showings in 
successive class periods was more effective than just one showing, especially 
with the easier stunts. Hirsch (1957) tested eight 8-minute films on aspects 
of marksmanship, available on continuous projectors, to trainees on the rifle 
range as compared to the efforts of the best instructors. The results were 
nonsignificant, possibly, because the superiority of the instructors narrowed 
the differerice. 

In the study of visual aids in dental training, Yock and Erlandson (1958) 
taught part of the porcelain jacket and crown technique by three methods: 
film alone, demonstration alone, and film and demonstration together. 
The combined film and demonstration method was significantly better 
than the film-alone method, which might possibly be explained by the 

. very small groups of eight or nine who saw the demonstrations, in contrast 
to the customary large demonstration groups. 


Filmstrips, Slides, and Transparencies 


Dworkin and Holden (1960) compared four 15-minute sound filmstrips 
with a regular classroom lecture for 120 graduate engineering students 
in two matched groups. The teacher who gave the classroom lecture also 
wrote and recorded the filmstrip script. There was no significant difference 
in learning between the two methods, although 40 percent of the filmstrip 
students wished that they could have asked questions. A comparison of 
commercial filmstrips with illustrations cut from magazines was made 
by Sprague (1955) in sixth-grade and seventh-grade science classes. No 
differences were found by material or by sex, and no differences by level 
except that high-level students learned more from the commercial filmstrip. 
McBeath (1961) used 20 sixtli-grade classes matched in four groups on 
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four variables to test these ways of presenting a sixth-grade social studies 
lesson: (a) a silent captioned filmstrip, (b) a captioned filmstrip with a 
recorded narration, (c) a 16mm sound filmograph, and (d) a sound film- 
strip with a filmograph sound track. On immediate and delayed retention 
tests, there were no significant differences among the four methods. But 
further analysis showed interaction between sex and method: the highest 
gains were scored by boys who saw the captioned filmstrip with narration, 
the lowest gains by girls who saw the filmograph. 

In a basic study of the nature of learning from photographs, Lubin 
and Wilson (1956) used six black-and-white and six color pictures showing 
handicapped children. These were shown to an experimental group of 20 
severely handicapped children and also to 20 normal children. Each child 
was asked to write a story about each picture, and the score was a numerical 
count of the words in each story. The verbal productivity of the handi- 
capped children was significantly higher than that of the normal children, 
presumably because of the closer identification with the children in the pic- 
tures. The handicapped group also showed more reaction than the normal 
group to the color pictures, but only if the color pictures were presented 
second and not first. 4 

Variations in mode of representation of pictures were also tested by 
Ryan and Schwartz (1956). Their four modes consisted of a photograph, 
a shaded drawing, a line drawing, and a cartoon. The criterion of effective- 
ness was the speed of recognition of details in, the picture. Photographs 
were made of the following: (a) a human hand in féur different positions; 
(b) a row of five electrical knife switches, with a different switch closed 
in each of four pictures; and (c) a cutaway model of the valves of a 
steam engine at four different stages of the cycle. Each of the resulting 
12 photographs was copied in (a) line drawing, (b) shaded drawing, 
and (c) cartoon. All 48 pictures were then reduced to 2 x 2-inch slides and 
projected tachistoscopically in an ascending series of longer exposures. 
The presentation was randomized. The results showed that the recognition 
rank orders were significantly different, as follows: the cartoon was best 
and the line drawing worst; the photograph and shaded drawing were 
about equal. " 

Goehring (1956) developed a feasible film-slide test to measure the 
ability at the college level to apply scientific method to the area of me- 
chanics in high-school physics. Chance (1961) used 200 transparencies and 
800 overlays in teaching engineering descriptive geometry to freshmen 
engineering students, 104 of whom were divided between this method 
and the usual instruction with the chalkboard. The transparency group 
did significantly better at the end of the course than the chalkboard group. 
Moreover, it was determined that approximately 15 minutes ef each 60- 
minute class lecture could be saved by the transparency medium. As 
indicated by the total number of questions, attentiveness was greater in 
the experimental group. Both instructors and students preferred this 
method. * 
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Two types of transparencies, static and animated, were used by Silver- 
man (1958) to teach facts about three kinds of firearms to 150 male 
college students. The animated devices were classified by the number df 
moving parts. The same tape-recorded lectures were given to all groups. 
No differences between static and animated transparencies were observed 
with a paper-and-pencil test, but significant differences did appear with 
the performance tests. The number of moving parts in the animated 
transparencies did not make a difference. 


Pictorial Illustration and Graphic Materials 


Experimentation with still pictures during the period under review 
showed promising increased interest in more basic research in production 
variables and in what might be called the psychological characteristics 
of pictures, as well as continued interest in field studies in classrooms. 
Boyd and Mandler (1955) tested the reactions of grade 3 children to 
animal and human stories in pictures. Each child was asked to write a 
story about each picture, and the stories were analyzed by eight variables 
of productivity and indexes of dgo-involvement. Although 74 percent of 
the children preferred animal over human stories, statistical analysis showed 
that the human stories had much greater effect on the eight variables. 
Bloomer (1960) showed fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders pictures varying 
in three styles and three themes. The styles were line drawing, shaded 
drawing, ‘and color wdsh drawing. The Picture themes were pleasant, un- 
pleasant, or neutral. Preference was for color, pleasant, and neutral pic- 
tures. However, when asked to write Stories, most students selected the 
line drawings and the unpleasant pictures as subjects. 

Ferguson (1959) made a tape recording of the free responses of 60 
nursery-school and kindergarten children to 10 pictures of common ob- 
jects such as a horse, a train, and a dog. Action pictures elicited, roughly, 
twice as many responses as nonaction pictures; the qualitative analysis 
of the words used showed the action pictures also elicited a larger number 
of verbs, 

Weintraub (1960) studied the effects on selected reader-comprehension 
abilities of stories for a basal reader presented to five classes of grade 2 
children without pictures, with Pictures but without text, and with both 
pictures and text. The result favored the first presentation at the 5-percent 
level of significance, Further analysis revealed, surprisingly, that it was 
the poor readers who contributed mainly to this difference. 


industrial-arts shops. In teaching engineering drawing, Hepler (1957) 
found that orthographic Projection followed ky a pictorial presentation 
was superior to Pictorial presentation followed by orthographic projection. 

Declarative, imperative, and interrogative captions on still pictures 
were tested by Butts (1956) in grade 8 classes in six schools. The pictures 
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were identical in every other respect. The declarative captions were found 
to be significantly better than the other two. 

*Tannenbaum and Fosdick (1960) reported one of the few studies on 
the effect of photographic technique on still pictures. In this study, Fos- 
dick used four angles of lighting on four subjects and had 14 sections 
of college students rate them on a semantic-differential scale. In the 
evaluation, only the 45-degree angle was significantly different. The 
authors stated that “the original suspicion that lighting from below would 
create an unfavorable judgment proved to be unfounded" (p. 259). 

Two studiés were concerned with the process of identification in looking 
at pictures. Bevan, Secord, and Richards (1956) had 15 male college- 
fraternity members rate. full-face photographs of each other on 29 facial 
characteristics. They were also asked to identify the person in their group 
they would (a) most like to be and (b) least like to be. The control group 
consisted of 15 similar students at another university. No significant dif- 
ferences were found in any of the comparisons. The authors concluded 
that neither liking nor disliking had an effect on perception of the features 
as shown in the photographs. Working with a rather small sample of 15 
men and 16 women in a small liberal art$ college, Chambers (1957) con- 
firmed his hypothesis that persons tend to like photographs of individuals 
who they believe have traits like their own and to dislike those who appear 
to have opposite traits. d 

Controlled experimentation with graphics still remains meager except 
for four studies reported by Vernon (1957a, b, c, dy. The subjects ranged 
from elementary-school children to boys and girls aged 15 to 19 and 
included members of the Air Force. Three of Vernon's four experiments 
Showed no advantage for using charts, graphs, or pictures with a text; 
at the very least, a text should accompany the graphical methods. Vernon 
found that, contrary to the popular impression, considerable intelligence 
and education were needed to learn from graphs and charts. Mixed results 
were obtained by Glazener (1958) in using charts to teach beginning 
mechanical drawing. Richter (1956) asked subjects to draw charts used 
in biology and found that the accuracy with which the charts were prepared 
did have some relationship to both the amount and quality of learning of 
biological subject matter. ° 


Recordings and Radio 


The rise of language laboratories seems to have spurred experimentation 
with tape recordings, whereas radio has been overshadowed by the domi- 
nance of television. Another of the projects of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals was reported by Gibson (1960). Grade 7 
spelling was taught by tape alone over a public-address system to some 
members of 15 classes; their classmates served as a gontrol. The difference 
in favor of the tape method alone was highly significant, but further 
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analysis showed this to be almost entirely due to the presence of high- 
ability groups; the low-ability groups did not profit from tape recordings. 

Popham (1961) played 34 taped college lectures to 55 students divided 
between experimental and control groups and matched by the Miller 
Analogies Test. Each taped lecture was followed by 20 minutes of dis. 
cussion. There was no significant difference in teaching facts about re- 
search, research interpretations, or research design. 

Employing 296 high-school students in 10 classrooms to test auding 
ability in English and German, Gideon (1956) used tapes, pictures, and 
records in the experimental sections. She found that the teaching method 
employed made no significant difference in the results but that the audio- 
visual materials provided an interesting focus for students. 

The value of tapes when used only for lesson reviews was studied by 
Edgerton (1961). Classroom lectures totaling 826 minutes were made 
available to 229 trainees. About one-half of the trainees listened to the 
reviews, but showed no superiority in the course examinations. Newman 
and Highland (1957) taught radio to Air Force trainees for five days 
through use of supervised reading by recordings integrated with the 
workbook and by recordings aecompanied by slides. No important dif- 
ferences were noted, but the length of the lessons may have had an important 
influence. Johnston (1961) compared tape recordings teamed with large 
posters, with conventional instruction involving lectures and laboratory 
in a college class in general psychology lasting 12 weeks and consisting 
of 18 sections. Each of the four instructors taught both an experimental 
and a control section to control the teacher variable. The conventional 
method proved superior to the experimental one. 


Three-Dimensional Materials 


An experimental and a control group of pupils in grade 5 were set 
up by Erickson and Chow (1961) to test some effects of using portable 
typewriters. It was found that their use did not affect academic achieve- 
ment or spelling, but there was a significant improvement in capitalization, 
punctuation, speed of composition, and quantity of written work. Similarly, 
Reddell and DeVault (1960) used an abacounter, a calculator, and 
teacher-made aids to help children in grade 5 with arithmetic over a five- 
month period. The dependent variables were (a) measure of arithmetic 
reasoning, (b) fundamentals, and (c) general achievement. In reasoning 
and achievement, the two commercial devices were significantly better; 
but in fundamentals, the abacounter was superior to the other two methods. 

In training students to thread a 16mm sound projector, Trubov (1956) 
found that it was important to give a lecture on the principles of the 
machine but that it made no difference whether he used a mock-up or an 
actual projector or whether the equipment was demonstrated. 

A total of 1900 aircraft maintenance technicians was used by Swanson 
and Aukes (1957) to teach fuel, hydraulic, and rudder control systems 
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by means of (a) operating mock-up, (b) nonoperating mock-up, (c) cut- 
away mock-up, (d) animated panels, (e) charts, and (f) symbolic dia- 


3 . gtams. There was no significant difference among the devices when a lecture 


"was given with them. However, when the lecture was omitted, significant 
differences were found in immediate recall (but not in delayed recall) 
for the hydraulic and rudder control systems, but not for the fuel system. 
L. Cohen (1959) had one member of each of 63 pairs of high-school 
seniors construct 22 models in studying solid geometry. Constructing 
models did not help in final achievement in the subject. Johnston (1956) 
used 106 college students of general electricity over a period of two years 
to determine the superiority of teacher demonstrations over shop activities. 
Additional References: Ball (1959); Carlson (1959); Fell (1959) ; 
Knapp (1960); Lambert (1959); Owens (1956); Porter (1956); Red- 
emsky (1959); Smith (1960); Twyford (1958, 1960) ; Villa (1960). 


: Learner Characteristics 


More researchers have developed the suspicion that the characteristics 
of the viewer have more to do with the efficacy of teaching materials than 
the characteristics of the materials themselves or the manner of their use. 
A development during the past few years has been the increase in interest 
by psychologists in the interaction between learners and materials. 

Maccoby, Wilson, and Burton (1958) studied the eye movements of 
subjects of both sexes watching motion pictures to determine whether each 
sex tends to watch a character of the same sex. The subjects were 48 
college students, equally divided by sex, who were shown two 3-reel 
feature films containing test scenes in which one character of each sex 
Was on the screen. Eye movements were timed by an observer, not recorded 
on an eye camera. Surprisingly, men did tend to watch male characters 
on the screen significantly more than women subjects did. Data for women 
characters were not given. The authors called attention to the many vari- 
ables in the film which could emphasize sex character differences. In a 
related investigation, Maccoby and Wilson (1957) performed an identi- 
fication study on 25 classes of grade 7 pupils who were shown two 20- 
minute episodes of a movie serial featuring an upper-middle-class boy, and 
a lower-class boy. Identification was inferred from the subjects’ preference 

n these two characters. It turned out that the boys tended to identify 
with the class to which they aspired rather than with the class to which 
they belonged. They remembered more of the content of the film related 
to their identification. After showing another film in which the two 
Primary characters were a boy and a girl, the authors found that boys 
Temembered more aggressive content from the film than girls but girls 
remembered more “girl alone” content; results from later recall were 
approximately the same. The authors made many more detailed analyses. 

the basic assumption of identification is accepted, the results would 
Provide many clues for further experimentation. , 
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Krebs (1958) used only two films with an experimental group to de- 
termine whether showing of the films would be associated with a more 
homogeneous perception of the specific learning situation than that found 
for the nonfilm control group. His hypothesis was confirmed, although 
he stated that similar changes in larger groups would be more difficult to 
determine. To find out whether the viewer's learning from the film depends 
on his perception of its usefulness to him, Greenhill and McNiven (1956) 
showed three films to 473 high-school seniors and then had them respond 
to a scale of perceived usefulness drawn up by the authors. On this basis, 
they concluded that the more an individual perceives himself using the 
content of the film, the more he will learn from it. In another quantitatively 
oriented study, Merrill and McAshan (1960) developed a prediction system 
for the learning of facts and skills from a film and for the determination 
of attitude changes with which its showing could be associated. 

Denny (1958) used a series of unspecified films to reduce the frustra- 
tion level of 249 grade 8 pupils, as compared to a control group. In terms 
of the measures furnished by the California Test of Personality, Inter- 
mediate Series, Form A, significant gains in adjustment were made in the 
area of personal adjustment (but not social adjustment), primarily by 
girls rather than boys and by those pupils scoring high in intellectual 
measures. Using a smaller group of nine adolescent boys, Iscoe, Mims, and 
White (1957), in a similar manner, employed 12 films and concluded 
subjectively that motion pictures offer a promising means of getting at the 
underlying maladjustments of emotionally disturbed children. 

Using small groups of 10 experimental and 10 control nursery-school 
children, Lóvaas (1961) exposed them to five-minute aggressive and non- 
aggressive films and then allowed them to play with either aggressive or 
nonaggressive toys. As expected, exposure to aggressive films was as- 
sociated with a tendency to play with aggressive toys, and experience with 
nonaggressive films was related to the amount of play with nonaggressive 
toys. Working with adult psychiatric patients, Whitmyre (1959) observed, 
in general, no difference in overt behavior during the showing of various 
types of feature films. However, patients having greater contact with 
reality showed more emotionally disturbed reactions to films than the 
more seriously ill patients. 

In the complex business of fitting teaching materials and methods to 
learners, it is to be hoped that more researchers will take an interest in 
Ho ne of learner characteristics and their relation to specific teaching 
materials, 


Additional References: Fritz (1957); Horowitz and Fromer (1960). 


i Utilization 

A number of the experiments reported above could also be listed here 
as a test of ways in which thé materials were used, but for the sake of 
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brevity they will not be repeated under this category. The two to be 
reviewed, therefore, are primarily concerned with the manner in which 
the materials are used in teaching. Staudohar and Smith (1956) used 
a feature film on discipline with 850 trainee airmen divided into groups 
given (a) a lecture before the film, (b) a lecture after the film, (c) a 
lecture before and after the film, and (d) no lecture. The criterion test 
was an attitude scale of 16 items developed with a sample of 311 trainees. 
There were no significant differences among the four methods. Carter, 
Moss, and Wilson (1961) worked with 104 educable mentally retarded 
children, showing them Seven short films on health and safety in these 
three versions: (a) narration, (b) no narration, but with synchronized 
voices of children, and (c) no sound, but with encouragement from the 
interviewer for the children to make loud, unrestrained, and frequent 
comments on the film. A control group did not see the films. No signif- 
icant differences resulted. 

From a consideration of the several studies reviewed it may be con- 
cluded that research activities are progressing at a rapid pace. It is also 
apparent that much of the research is highly specialized, even though the 
substantive aspects cut across many fields: of endeavor in the behavioral 
Sciences. 


Additional References: Adkins (1961) ; Roper (1956) ; Salley (1957) ; 
Siegel (1956). * 
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CHAPTER IV 


Learning from Instructional Television 


WILBUR SCHRAMM 


There CAN no longer be any doubt that students learn efficiently from 
instructional television. The fact has been demonstrated now in hundreds 
of schools, by thousands of students, in every part of the United States 
and in several other countries. Schools and colleges have been able to 
teach virtually every subject effectively by television. The conclusion is 
that the average student is likely to learn about as much from a TV class 
as from ordinary classroom methods; in some cases he will learn more 
and in some less, but the over-all verdict has been, “no significant dif- 
ference.” Pertinent to this conclusion is the evidence presented in two 
reviews by Kumata (1956, 1960), in the paper by Carpenter (1960), and 
in the summary of research by Finn (1953). 

Now that approximately 400 quantitative studies exist in which com- 
parisons of instructional television and classroom teaching have been 
made, it is time to review that verdict. Do the early conclusions stand 
up under this massive testing? Under what conditions, for what students, 
and in what areas of subject matter does instructional television teach 
best, andin which ones least well? What do teachers and students think 
of classes by television? What does instructional television do to morale 
and to motivation? 

Much of the research on instructional television is not in the journals: 
it exists in the form of mimeographed reports. The Ford Foundation, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and a number of school officials and researchers have made their collec- 
tions of these reports available to this writer. As a result, it has been 
possible to assemble 425 cases with apparently adequate design, controls, 
and statistical treatment —393 in which instructional television has been 
compared with other classroom teaching and 32 in which home instruc- 
tion by television has been compared with classroom teaching. Although 
these experiments are not the only ones that have been made, they are the 
only ones available for consideration. Nevertheless, these investigations 
represent a much larger sampling of results than has ever been assembled 
previously, and on the basis of them one can speak with somewhat more 
confidence than before about instructional television. 


Learning from Television 


Table 1 summarizes the results of the 393 comparisons of instructional 
television with classroom teaching in schools and colleges. 
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TaBLE 1. Summary of 393 Research Studies Comparing the Relative Effectiveness 
of Conventional Classroom Teaching and Instructional Television* 


Number of cases in— 
Direc- Human- 
en tion of ities, Tas. 
Findings | Mathe- | c . Social | History, ~ | Health, 
matige | Senee | Studies | Arts, |808| Safety Total 
d Litera- | Skills 
ture 
1 2 3°. 4 5 6 7 8 9 

TTV... 14 8 12 0 14 2 50 
Grades 

W.Be se 21 14 1l 0 36 4 86 
3-6 

= EY, 3 1 1 0 10 1 16 

+TV. 4 9 [Ud 2 0 3 18 
Grades 

Dig... cia 11 8 1 T7 0 1 28 
1-9 

IM. 2 3 0 0 0 FU 5 

+TV... 0 3 3 Bove fot 1 12 
Grades ° 

ILE ns 10 7 17 17 6 0 51 
10-12 

zu NE 5 3 0 9 4 0 21 

+TV.. 0 1 1 0 0 1 3 
College | n.s...... 4 26 24 n 12 i 84 

NÉ 0 1 4 3 1 4 13 

ENa 18 21 16 6 15 7 83 
'Fotal T i aes 46 55 53 35 54 12 9255 

EE Set 10 8 5 12 15 5 55 


The symbol “+TV” means that television was significantly superior, at the .05 
level or beyond, to ordinary classroom teaching; the notation "n.s." means not 
significant—no difference between television and face-to-face teaching significant 
at the .05 level; and the symbol "— TV" means that television was significantly 


inferior to ordinary classroom teaching, at or beyond the .05 level. , 


* Grades 3-6 different from grades 10-12 (p<.001). Grades 7-9 different from 
10-12 (p<.01). Grades 3-9 different from grade 10—college (p<.001). Both grades 
3-9 and grades 7-9 different from college (p <.0Q1). Science different from humanities 
(p «.01). Social studies different from humanities (p<.05)- . 
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The entries of Table 1 indicate that early conclusions are supported: 
instructional television has been at least as effective as ordinary class- 
room instruction, when evaluative instruments have been employed. Use 
of standardized tests begs the question of whether the intangibles of TV 
teaching are as beneficial as those of ordinary classroom teaching, a ques- 
tion which will be considered before the end of this chapter. However, 
when the usual tests of achievement used by schools to measure student 
progress are employed, it may be said with considerable confidence that 
in 65 percent of a very large number of comparisons between televised 
and classroom teaching there is no significant diference. In-21 percent 
of the comparisons, students learned significantly more from television; 
in 14 percent, they learned significantly less. 

It is clear that televised instruction has been used with greater success 
in grades 3-9 than in high school or college. This can be illustrated by 
figures derived from Table 1, shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2. Comparison of Relative Effectiveness of Conventional Classroom Teach- 
ing and Instructional Television by School Level 


Relative Effectiveness 


Number of 


School Level Percentage of | Percentage in Which | Percentage of | Studies 
Greater TV No Significant Lower TV 
Effectiveness | Difference Exists | Effectiveness 
—— | 


1 2 3 4 5 


The results for grades 3.9 are significantly different from those for 
high school and for college, as are also the differences for grades 3-6 
and grades 7-9 taken separately. 

Turning again to Table 1, it is apparent that in some subject-matter 
areas, TV teaching has been more effective than in others. Mathematics 
and science, for example, have been outstandingly successful, as has social 
studies, History, the humanities, and literature have been less successful. 
Language skills and health and safety have been in the middle range— 
neither so successful as the most effective subjects nor so ineffective as 
the humanities group. Although many of these numbers are too small to 
show up on tests of significance, both science and social studies are still 
significantly different from the humanities group. Other differences must 
be considered mere indications of trends. 

In several cases, there Appear to be interactions of importance between 
subject matter and grade level. Televised language skills have been found 
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to be somewhat less effective than have other televised subjects at the 
early elementary-school level, although still, on an over-all basis, as ef- 
fective as classroom teaching. Mathematics has been more effectively taught 
by television in the early grades than in high school. Televised social 
studies has been somewhat less effective in college than in the lower grades, 
and the humanities group also appears to have been taught less effectively on 
television at the higher-grade levels. 

Because of the Chicago City Junior College study (Erickson and Chau- 
sow, 1960) and the San Francisco State College study (Dreher and Beatty, 
1958), some ‘comparisons may be made between TV instruction for stu- 
dents at home and ordinary classroom teaching. Thirty-two such com- 
parisons now available, all on the college level, may be tabulated as shown 
in Table 3. * 


Taste 3. Comparison of Effectiveness of Conventional Classroom Teaching and 
Home Instructional Television for College Students by Subject-Matter Area 


—- 
Numbers of comparisons in which— 
Number 
x 01 
Subject-Matter Area TY is No significant | TV is Studies 
more difference less Involved 
effective exists effective 
1 2 $9. * 4 5 
EGRE 
Mathematics..............-- 1 2 0 3 
Science, ...... 4 4 H 9 
Social Studies. . 2 8 0 10 
Humanities. . . 1 1 0 2 
Language Skills 2 6 9 8 
(TOR. 2,095. rc 10 21 1 s 


It must be remembered that these home students are, in large part, 
adults who have been unable to finish their college education because 
they are housebound. They are consequently highly motivated and grate- 
ful for their opportunity to study by television. When the home-TV stu- 
dents are compared with students taught by television in the classroom, 
they have almost always done better. However, the unusually high moti- 
vation of the home-TV students and the rather negative attitudes of the 
classroom-TV students (who were assigned to an experimental section 
and deprived of the personal contact which other resident students had 
with the instructor) lead to à discounting of these latter comparisons. 
Therefore, they are not recorded here. 

Additional References: Anderson and VanderMeer (1954) ; Benschoter 
and Charles (1957) ; Brandon (1956) ; Englehart, Schwachtgen, and Nee 
(1957); Kumata (1960a); Mullin (1957); Schramm (1960). ‘ 
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Student Attitudes Toward Instructional Television 


Typically, students in elementary school think that they learn môre « 


from TV classes, whereas high-school and college students are more doubt- 
ful. When students in various school systems [North Carolina In-School 
Television Experiment, 1958-59 (1959); Cincinnati Public Schools 
(1959) ; and Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools (1960) ] were asked, 
“Do you think students learn more, the same, or less from a TV class?” 
they answered as shown in Table 4. > 


TABLE 4. Comparison of Student Evaluations of Relative Effectiveness of Con- 
ventional Classroom Teaching and Instructional Television by School Level 


Percentage of students who 
reported they learned— 
Number 

School Level of 
More |About the Less Subjects 
from  |same from from 

TV class | TV class | TV class 


1 2 3 4 5 

+ 
North Carolina Elementary. ...... 11% 13% 10% 533 
Cincinnati High School. . . . na 30 37 33 277 
Kansas{City High{School. . . . 57 31 12 300 


————————————————— 


This question was not often asked in the same way in college experi- 
ments, and, therefore, the results cannot be compared exactly. However, 
the general attitudes of college students toward instructional television 
are, if anything, less favorable than those of high-school students. Stu- 
dents of psychology and chemistry at Pennsylvania State University (Car- 
penter and Greenhill, 1958) rated the amount of learning about the same 
for TV and classroom instruction, but students in the non-TV class rated 
psychology as a subject somewhat higher than did TV students. At Miami 
University, only 2 attitude comparisons in 10 were favorable to televi- 
sion (Macomber and Siegel, 1960), and only 1 of those was significant; 
whereas 3 comparisons were significant in the direction of classroom 
teaching. Out of the 10 responses, 7 became less favorable to television 
as the course progressed. In a Purdue University calculus class, the atti- 
tude toward instructional television became worse as the course went on 
(Dyer-Bennet and others, 1958). San Francisco State College (Dreher 
and Beatty, 1958) and the Chicago City Junior College (Erickson and 
Chausow, 1960) both found that the students,they assigned to classroom 
television were more negative toward the course than were ordinary class- 
room students and more negative toward teaching by television than 
Were students who viewed the class at home. 
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There is a great deal of material on the morale and attitudes of TV 
students which cannot be referred to here, except to mention that, in 
gqneral, elementary-school children are enthusiastic over TV classes; high- 
school students are much less so; and college students are equivocal or 
even, in some cases, unfavorable. If attitudes of home-TV students are 
added to the picture, a U-shaped distribution is obtained, with equally 
favorable attitudes of elementary-school children at one end and adult 
home students at the other; the attitudes of high-school and college stu- 
dents fall in the lower parts of the U. 

One should not conclüde, however, that there is a simple relationship 
between age or grade level and attitude. Rather, there is considerable 
evidence that attitudes tend to be specific to subjects and to teachers. 

For example, in Jefferson County, Kentucky, nearly 100 percent of 
the children preferred the TV science class to the regular class, but less 
than 50 percent preferred the TV social studies class (Jefferson County 
Schools, 1960). Norfolk students reported that they liked televised science 
more, and televised geometry less, than regular classes (Norfolk City 
Schools, 1958, 1960a, b). 

Attitudes of college students toward instructional television are also 
specific to subject matter. Students in five Oregon colleges and univer- 
sities (Starlin and Lollas, 1960) felt that their TV chemistry course was, 
in general, better than classroom teaching in stimulating their learning 
and that a course in literature was about the same in that respect as class- 
room teaching, but that a course in English composition was, if anything, 
less effective than classroom teaching. Students in Chicago (Erickson and 
Chausow, 1960) expressed themselves as being more willing to take a 
TV course in physical science than in social science; however, they were 
more willing to take social science than humanities by television. At New 
York University (Klapper, 1958), students in two classes were asked dur- 
ing the first and second semesters whether they preferred the TV section 
or an ordinary lecture section. The responses are reported in Table 5. 
ee sae SS ee PRG ES 


Taste 5. Comparison of College Student Preferences During First and Second 
Semesters of TV or Non-TV Sections by Subject-Matter Area 


Percentage of students who preferred— 


Subject-Matter Area Sa Ensam i POM 
TV sections Non-TV sections 
1 2 3 
PEAN aa] arae 
English a 
First Semester d 31% «6976 
Second Semester 20 90 
Cultural Heritage 
First Semester 51 me 


Second Semester. » JUI. 22 
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There is the suggestion that attitudes of college students may be de- 
scribed as being more favorable to TV classes in subjects where demon- 
strations are important (for example, natural science and art), but less 
favorable where student-teacher interaction and classroom discussion and 
drill are important (English composition and social studies). 

Even the location of seats in a large classroom may directly relate to 
attitudes, as Carpenter and Greenhill (1958) found when they plotted 
the seat assignments of students who asked to be transferred out of a 
TV course. Moreover, in a number of colleges and high schools, surpris- 
ing differences in attitudes have appeared in different section’ of the same 
TV course; these differences appeared to relate only to the classroom 
teachers. Apparently, a large number of non-TV elements enter into the 
making of attitudes toward TV instruction. 

The continuing measurements of student attitudes at Pennsylvania State 
University are especially interesting because the TV program there has 
now been under way for seven years. During the early years of that 
period, Carpenter and Greenhill (1955, 1958) and Greenhill, Carpenter, 
and Ray (1956) indicated that there was a gradual tendency toward a 
somewhat higher level of accepiance of instruction by television. Televi- 
sion per se ceases to be very important: it is merely another instrument, 
like a telephone or a slide projector. It is a standard way of teaching, 
and the important questions are who teaches, what is taught, and how it 
is taught. When the novelty wears off—as it has at Pennsylvania State— 
and if TV courses gajn the reputation that they offer the best instruction 
a college can provide in a given subject, then there will be no question, 
the Pennsylvania State people believe, about TV acceptance by serious 
students. 

Additional References: Becker and Dallinger (1960); Belson (1956); 
Bobren (1960) ; Evans (1956) ; Kumata (1960b). 


Teacher Attitudes Toward Instructional Television 


Most teachers who teach on television come to like it. Those who do 
not teach on television tend to be suspicious and resistant. This opposi- 
tion usually is short-lived in the case of elementary-school teachers, most 
of whom come to like and depend on television as one part of their teach- 
ing resources. In Hagerstown, Maryland, where perhaps the most exten- 
sive experiment in closed-circuit instructional television has been con- 
ducted, teachers were asked whether they would prefer to teach the class 
they are now teaching with or without the aid of television; 83 percent 
said they preferred to do it with television (Hagerstown Board of Edu- 
cation, 1959). High-school teachers seem to be, on the average, a bit less 
favorable and more resistant than elementary-school teachers. In four 
systems—Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Public Schools (1960); Dade County 
Rublic Schools (1958, 1960) serving Miami, Florida; North Carolina In- 
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School Television Experiment, 1958-59 (1959); and Anaheim (Califor- 
nia) School District (1960)—teachers and principals were asked whether 

, they, believed students learned more, the same, or less from TV instruc- 
tion as compared with ordinary classroom instruction. The results are sum- 
marized in Table 6. 


TanLE 6. Comparison of Teacher and Principal Evaluation of Relative Effectiveness 
of Conventional Classroom Teaching and Instructional Television 


a v 
Teachers Principals 
Percentage who believed Percentage who believed 
students learned— students learned— 
Location Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
. More | The | pes | Re- || More The | Less Re: 
from | Same | from |5Ponses| from | S&me | from |9POnses 
Ty | fen ape TUE hee 
classes classes *|| classes classes 
classes classes 
H 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin...) 40%] 47%| 1395 51 339) 539) 14% 9 
| 
Miami, "i 
Florida. .... 45 48 7 82 Ek 
North 
Carolina....| ... uw Dueh ode 59 31 4 | 16 
Anaheim, 
California. mE! 37 9 93 87 13 0 101 


The real center of teacher resistance to instructional television is in 
the colleges, Researchers studying the Oregon system of higher education 
(Starlin and Lollas, 1960) found “considerable resistance by individual 
Professors.” The dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the State University 
of Iowa reported, after a survey, that his faculty was unfavorable to any 
extensive use of television in teaching (Stuit, 1957). However, in terms 
of frequency of favorable as compared with unfavorable responses, studies 
both at Pennsylvania State University (Carpenter and Greenhill, 1955) 
and with the college system of Oregon (Starlin and Lollas, 1960) indicated 

that faculty attitudes could sbe judged as relatively more positive than 
Negative, f 
Teachers discriminate sharply among TV, courses. Asked to compare 
Progress their TV classes were making with the progress of previous * 
5 168 
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non-TV classes, a sample of Florida elementary-school teachers in Dade 
County (Dade County Public Schools, 1958, 1960) answered as shown 
in Table 7. 2 


TABLE 7. Comparison of Dade County Public Elementary-School Teacher Evalua- 
tions of Relative Amount of Progress Made by Their Students with Conventional 
Classroom Teaching and Instructional Television by Subject-Matter Area 


Percentage of teachers who reported 
that the progress of their students was— 
Number 
Subject-Matter Area of 
More The same Less Teachers 
from TV from TV from TV 
classes classes classes 
1 2 3 4 5 
67% 25% 8% 52 
23 52 25 48 
25 4 31 52 
52 43 5 48 
26 53 21 47 
50 43 7 48 


Asked which telecasts were most valuable to them, a large group of 
Anaheim, California, teachers and principals voted the science and social 
studies classes most helpful, the Spanish class only slightly less helpful, and 
the arithmetic telecast of comparatively little help (Anaheim School Dis- 
trict, 1960). A sample of 1191 Milwaukee elementary teachers and prin- 
cipals (Milwaukee Public Schools, 1960) showed art, science, physical 
education, music, and social studies telecasts as most-wanted resources. The 
most-favored courses seem to be the ones that provide useful demonstra- 
tions (science) or in which the teacher needs special help (physical educa- 
tion, music, art) ; least favored are those courses built around classroom 
drill (reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic) . 

There is no comparable report of preferences of college teachers over a 
broad range of televised courses. . 


Summary 


A striking fact has been presented here—the fact that about as much 
learning seems to take place in a TV class,as in an ordinary class. As 
Hoban (1958) suggests, there is every reason to expect less learning from 
television, because of the absence of give-and-take between teacher and 

» student, of close attention to individual needs and differences, and of 
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other qualities which are believed to characterize classroom teaching. The 
following questions are suggested by the reported findings: 

sl. Are not teachers able to give much more preparation to their TV 
classes than to ordinary classes? Most schools release their TV teachers for 
a term or more before their actual TV teaching, despite the fact that most 
of these teachers have already taught the same subjects in classrooms for 
years. It would be interesting to see what would happen if teachers were 
permitted to put the same amount of additional effort and preparation 
into their classroom teaching. 

2, Has not the point been neglected that TV teaching has built-in ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages? Does not television have an advantage 
over classroom teaching in being able to bring superior demonstrations into 
the classroom, share the best teachers, furnish a change of pace, and offer 
a sense of timeliness? Could one not, therefore, predict that (as the tables 
show) demonstration courses such as science would be more favorably 
received on television than courses that depend mainly on verbalization 
or on student practice? 

3. Is it not reasonable to think that elementary-school students are more 
likely than older students to take the new method in stride? Elementary- 
school children have grown up with TV teaching. Their teachers feel less 
threatened by it and are more likely to be favorable to it, and the students 
are likely to reflect these attitudes. Television in the elementary school is 
more likely to be integrated into a lesson plan, with the classroom teacher 
as captain; but in college, and in some secondary-school courses, television 
is asked to carry all or nearly all the weight. For all practical purposes, an 
elementary-school experiment compares television plus some classroom 
teaching with classroom teaching alone; a college experiment is likely, 
however, to compare television alone with classroom teaching alone. It 
seems predictable, therefore, that TV teaching would achieve more favor- 
able results in the elementary grades than in the upper-secondary and col- 
lege years. 

Viewed in this way, the tables in the early part of this chapter seem less 
astonishing than they otherwise might. They suggest (a) that under some 
conditions and used in some ways, instructional television can be highly 
effective and (b) that the pertinent question is no longer whether a teacher 
can teach effectively on television, but rather how, when, for what subjects, 
and with what articulation into classroom activities instructional television 
can most effectively be used. 
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CHAPTER V 


Language Laboratories 


GUSTAVE MATHIEU 


Tus CHAPTER is a sequel to “Foreign Language Instruction” by Johnston 
(1961) in the April 1961 Review. The fact that this issue devotes a special 
chapter to language laboratories reflects the startling impact of the subject 
on second-language instruction. w 


History 


The recent dramatic growth of language laboratories is inherently linked 
to (a) the widespread acceptance of speaking proficiency as the primary 
goal of foreign language instruction and (b) the application of methods 
derived from scientific linguistics and programmed learning. According 
to the science of linguistics, larguage is, basically, a complex set of sounds 
and habits. Such speech habits are acquired most efficiently when the 
four language skills are developed in the following sequence: (a) under- 
standing by ear, (b) speaking only what is understood, (c) reading in- 
itially only what is understood and spoken, and (d) writing only what is 
easily understood and spoken, as reinforcement of the three other skills. 
Only students who have acquired some proficiency in these four skills 
should undertake the formal analysis of grammar, or translation from the 
target language into English, or vice versa. These procedures, which con- 
stitute the very heart of the audiolingual method, can be used without any 
electromechanical aids. But they imparted tremendous momentum to the 
search for “hardware” that would give the student more and better 
acoustic practice hours with the target language. 

In a comprehensive, eclectic study, Hutchinson (1961) traced the de- 
velopment of the language laboratory from its beginnings in the Army 
program of World War II to its extremely rapid increase under the stim- 
ulus of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which provided match- 
ing funds, research support, teacher training, and institutes. 

The wartime Army and Navy language programs inspired lively experi- 
mentation at a few colleges. Hayes (1952) described the 1947 develop- 
ment by Louisiana State University of 100 cubicles for individual listen- 
ing and speaking practice. In 1951, Purdue University opened its first 
laboratory and, encouraged by the results, a second one two years later. 
Hocking (1955), stressing that a laboratóry represented an instructional 
rather than a research device, described the operation in which students 
working individually with a tape-recorder—reproducer spent two of their 
four weekly meetings in a semi-soundproof booth, listening to prerecorded 

» materials coming from a master instrument. In carefully timed intervals of 
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silence, the student would perform as directed: repeating, answering ques- 
tions, rephrasing statements, writing dictation, or recording his own voice 
and comparing it with the master voice in critical self-evaluation. Randall 
(1956) cited the importance of integrating laboratory and classroom 
activity in such programs for pedagogical and motivational reasons. 

Soon after World War II, laboratories were also installed at a number 
of institutions, including these universities: Texas, Rochester, Northwestern, 
Cornell, Yale, Georgetown, and Wayne. Such installations, which made it 
feasible to provide regplar individual practice with automatic tutors, 
established the value of the language laboratory in instruction primarily 
involving hearing and speaking rather than deaf-and-dumb grammar- 
decoding. The use of such equipment was still further advanced by the 
introduction of the magnetic-tape recorder, which made it relatively simple 
to experiment with locally made recordings. The adaptation of the stereo- 
phonie, or dual-channel, recorder to language learning made it even more 
possible for the student to have complete and independent control of his 
program. He could now record his voice in the pauses and replay it 
without erasing the master voice on the upper track. 

About 100 colleges and universities had some kind of language-labora- 
tory facilities in 1950. In 1957, the number had grown to 64 installations 
in secondary schools and 240 in institutions of higher learning. A forth- 
coming U.S. Office of Education survey will reveal that more than 2500 
secondary schools and more than 700 colleges and universities now have 
some kind of language laboratory. . ie 

Additional References: Allen (1960); Birkmaier (1960); California 
State Department of Education (1960); Creore (1960); Frey (1960) ; 
Harvey (1954); Hutchinson (1960); Koekkoek (1959); MLabstracts 
(1961); Reese (1960); Rust (1954); Scherer (1947); Van Eenenaam 
(1961); White (1961). 


Instructional Materials 


Such rapid growth was not without problems and potential dangers. 

ter an initial rash of exhortatory publications, which viewed the lan- 
Buage laboratory as either a "miracle tool" or a *mechanical monster," 
the more sober view prevailed, maintaining that the key to the newer 
approaches lay in the methods and materials rather than in the equip- 
ment. The language laboratory clearly made its greatest contribution 
} When it was used as an integral part of a program in which instruction 
- in hearing and speaking fornied the basis for the sequential, cumulative, 
A and carefully recycled deyelopment of language skills, each small step 
building deliberately on the preceding steps. The system was weakest 
| When it was used only as an adjunct to the grammar-translation type of 
Program. Unfortunately, some teachers were misled into believing that 
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the mere taping of traditional texts or use of the equipment itself con- 
stituted the audiolingual method. Others, realizing that the audiolingual 
method represented such a radical departure from traditional ways that 
it was futile to try to adapt old texts, developed their own materials and 
tapes. Meanwhile, a team of specialists at the Modern Language Materials 
Development Center under the direction of Thompson (1961) of the 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, Public Schools and by contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education, was writing and field-testing in schools across the 
country the first total audiolingual text for the secondary level in several 
languages. Published in 1961 as A-LM (Audio-Lingual Materials), this 
text incorporated the most recent contributions of the science of linguis- 
tics, programmed learning, and psychology of language learning and in- 
cluded hundreds of integrated class and laboratory exercises, take-home 
records for audiolingual homework, step-increment introduction of struc- 
tures, and separately bound units so that the student’s pronunciation 
would not be spoiled by the written form of the language until he had 
mastered it by ear alone. Similar program-texts were in preparation or 
being published by D. C. Heath and Company and Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. i 

On the college level, Marty (1960), Bolinger and others (1960), and 
Dostert (1958)—among others—pioneered integrated classroom-labora- 
tory coursés. Eddy (1956) and others classified materials and activities 
for the laboratory into hasic categories: (a) for listening only, in which 
the learüer builds up aural comprehension and speaking readiness; (b) 
for repetition or “echoing,” in which the learner mimics what he hears, 
improving his pronunciation and memorizing unconsciously; and (c) for 
the manipulation of forms and patterns, in which the learner reacts vocally 
to an audio stimulus and in responding manipulates the syntactical and/or 
morphological structures of the target language. The last activity, called 
pattern practice, was the most thoroughly researched, since it focused di- 
rectly on the problem of how to teach correct grammatical usage through 
the formation of automatic habits rather than through memorization of 
rules and their conscious application. 

Belasco (1961) and others demonstrated the application of structural 
linguistics to pattern practice, based on the grammar of the spoken lan- 
guage (e.g., in spoken French the plural of nouns is not communicated 
by the written final s, but by a sound change in the preceding word, or 
a liaison, or both). Gaarder (1956) compiled an anthology of various 
techniques for practicing such patterns of sound and structure through 
taped drills, including three-cycle drills strikingly akin to Skinner’s prin- 
ciples of programmed learning. Each item required a response by the 
student and was followed by immediate feedback of the correct recorded 
response, to provide for correction or reinforcement. Marty (1956) and 
others further refined the techniques for the step-increment learning of 
specie structures to the point of overlearning, or automatic speech re- 
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Investigators agreed that, since the response should always be con- 
trolled for reasons of immediate correction or corroboration, free-re- 
sponse exercises were unsuitable for machine drill. On the other hand, 
it was evident that abundant machine drill (minimum of 20 minutes 
every day), in class or in the laboratory, with carefully programmed 
oral exercises to maximize the learner's chances for correct performance 
would be impossible without equipment. The question of whether the 
student should repeat the correct responses remained unsettled. One solu- 
tion suggested that if the student is directed to repeat it, it is preferable 
for the program to repeat it again, so that the student's last impression 
of the utterance is always that of the correct model. Besides research 
into the techniques for speaking skill, increasing attention was paid to 
listening comprehension as a primary separable learning process, basic 
to speaking skill and motivation (Fulton, 1959). 

Additional References: Hartsook (1960); Holton and others (1961); 
Marty (1960); Mathieu (1959, 1961a, b, c); Pleasants (1956); Stack 
(1960); Tharp (1960); Valdman (1960). 


Rationale for Equipment 


Although the effectiveness of any equipment, however elaborate, de- 
pended on the program, certain things remained possible only for the 
laboratory. As summarized by Hutchinson (1961), the laboratory could 
provide for (a) active simultaneous participation df all students in listen- 
ing and listening-speaking practice in or out of class, (b) a variety of 
authentic native voices as consistent and untiring models for student 
practice, (c) individual differences through self-instruction at the stu- 
dent’s own learning rate, (d) teacher freedom from the tedious task of 
presenting repetitive drill material, (e) teacher opportunity to correct 
students without interrupting the work of others, (f) equal hearing con- 
ditions for all students, (g) a sense of reassuring privacy which would 
lessen inhibitions and reduce distractions, (h) facilities for group testing 
st listening and speaking skills, (i) special coordination of audio and 
visual materials, and (j) aid to teachers in improving their own audio- 
lingual proficiency. Moreover, it was only in the laboratory that a pat- 
tern drill could remain a stimulus-response exercise; in class, it deterio- 
rated into mere repetition exercise for all but the few students who were 
quickest to respond. 

Additional References: Brubaker (1961); Gaarder (1960); Kone 
fa Mathieu (1961b) ; Pimsleur (1959) ; Roertgen (1959); Skinner 


* Equipment 
Companies engaged in the manufacture of language-laboratory equip- 
ment grew from 2 in 1956 to more than 20 in 1961. Together they offered 
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a bewildering array of gadgets. Marty (1956) and others described avail- 
able or needed equipment in terms of student learning activities. Hayes 
(1960) outlined step-by-step procedures for designing, scheduling, and 
operating an installation. 

Alarmed by the pitfalls lurking in hastily purchased equipment, a con- 
ference sponsored by the Modern Language Association (1961) issued 
“A Dozen Do’s and Don'ts," which cautioned buyers to define teaching 
objectives first and then choose equipment that will implement them, 
instead of leaving the planning entirely to administrators or audiovisual 
specialists who may know little about foreign language teaching. Pur- 
chasers were urged to hire a consultant not employed by an equipment 
manufacturer to help plan, evaluate bids, and do the final checking of 
installed equipment. Moreover, seating and equipment should be arranged 
with provision for viewing as well as hearing and speaking, and the labo- 
ratory should be expendable and flexible enough to handle future de- 
mands as well as improvements in equipment and methods. Responsible 
experts should insist that the laboratory work be an integral part of the 
foreign language course, but they should not impose such a program on 
unwilling or unprepared teachers. The laboratory will increase rather 
than lighten the teacher’s work, so the teaching load should be lightened 
for the laboratory director and released time arranged for teachers who 
prepare laboratory materials. A technician should also be hired, so that 
the teacher will not have to teach and operate the laboratory at the same 
time °, s 

The Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, and Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, prepared by the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers (1959) , clarified many issues confusing to the teacher and administra- 
tor with precise explanations of the various equipment functions: listen, lis- 
ten-speak, listen-speak-record, playback-listen-compare. It offered technical 
guidance for acoustic treatment of the room, for layout and furniture, 
for choice of booths (fixed, movable, convertible) and of microphones 
(hand-held, gooseneck, or boom type). It also suggested minimum speci- 
fications, especially in the crucial matter of frequency response and 
signal-to-noise ratio reaching the student’s ear. As accurate perception 
is essential for the accurate imitation of unfamiliar sounds, Delattre 
(1960a, b) developed a test based on minimal pairs, such as “thin-fin,” 
by which the layman could detect inferior fidelity; Locke (1962) dem- 
onstrated that the ability of beginners to discriminate between phonetic 
differences decreased markedly with the reduction of frequency reponse. 

The realization that the reel-to-reel tape was not best suited for han- 
dling by the student prompted Morton (1961a) and others to experi- 
ment with cartridged reel-to-reel tapes and continuous-loop tapes. A ther- 
moplastic recording process, as well as a multitrack 16- to 32-channel 
tape tested at Purdue University, may yet solve many problems—as, for 
example, those that arise in mass-testing procedures. 
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Should the students record and replay their own practice responses 
for comparison with the model utterances of the recorded program? 
The answer to this controversial question directly affected the cost of 
a laboratory installation. Locke (1960) and others assumed that maxi- 
mum progress was possible only if the student could play back his re- 
sponses to profit from his mistakes. However, Borglum (1959), uneasy 
about the element of unconscious memorization, suggested that learning 
time should concentrate on practice with correct models while *consign- 
ing the mistake to oblivion." The questions of whether to record, what, 
when, and ‘how often are in process of research at Purdue. 

Opinions continued to diverge on the question of whether the language 
laboratory should be used by the class as a group under the direction 
of a monitor-teacher (group mode) or for independent study (library 
mode). The group mode, commonly used in high schools because of dis- 
ciplinary and scheduling problems, was questioned on pedagogic grounds 
by Gaarder (1960); Stack (1960) and others found the library mode 
better suited to the college situation, where students are more mature, 
since it had the advantage of allowing each student to practice independ- 
ently and progress at his own rate of ‘learning, which many considered 
the most valuable characteristic of the language laboratory. Watkins 
(1960) experimented with individual practice rooms that eliminated the 
wearing of earphones and solved the vexing problem of interference 
from ambient noises. Since the student’s microphone picks up stray 
sounds, sound-treated booths or partitions were only a partial solution. 
An effective noise-canceling microphone remains to be marketed. Morton 
(1960a) doubted the pedagogic value of teacher-student intercommuni- 
cation systems, except for the simultaneous testing of large groups. 

The desire for simplicity of operation led Locke (1959) at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology to house all equipment in a remote 
cabinet, leaving the student to handle nothing but the loudness con- 
trol in his booth. The trend to automatic remote control was also evi- 
dent in Morton’s (1961a, c) description of the *Dial.a-Lesson" system 
at the University of Michigan, which placed at the student’s fingertips 
many master tapes that varied in difficulty, method, and voice. The lan- 
guage laboratory will undoubtedly become more automatic, with greater 
complexity but greater simplicity of operation. Transistorized units are 
in operation, as well as, high-speed tape duplicators (“slaves”) that facili- 
tate the rapid production of enough copies of each master tape to sup- 
ply individual students. Wireless systems may eliminate the need for 
conduits from the master console to the booths. Improved spectographs 
may allow comparison with visual models of correct pronunciation. 
Hocking (1960) predicted’ the fuller development of “multi-sensory 
learning which would cqmpletely coordinate audio and visual materials 
in the laboratory. Borglum (1960) stressed the need to prepare for the 
not-too-distant future when audiovisual language teaching will be stand- 
ard practice. Integrated audiovisual-lingual programs, in which motion 
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pictures from the continuous-core instrument of instruction were pro- 
duced at Purdue and Wayne Universities, are under further research at 
other institutions (Newmark, 1961). The use of video tape represented, 
a step toward Morton’s (1960c) concept of the “acculturation booth,” 
which would transport the student into the simulated reality of life 
abroad. However, the precise role of the visual and kinesthetic experi- 
ence in conjunction with the audio experience is not yet established. 

Additional References: Borglum (1958); Cioffari (1961); Hocking 
(1961); Hutchinson (1959) ; Pimsleur (1959) ; Roertgen (1959) ; Tharp 
(1960). ; 


The Language Laboratory as a Teaching Machine 


The language laboratory's staunchest advocates felt that it can do more 
than help the teacher teach. Morton (1960a, b), demonstrating that the 
ultimate potential of the language laboratory lay not in the equipment 
but in its use, experimented with a good degree of success in the use 
of the laboratory for a completely mechanized, programmed, self-instruc- 
tional course. Morton used the term “practice or audio rooms” for in- 
stallations that serve as mere auxiliary or supporting activity to the class- 
room. Morton (1960c) foresaw the time when learning to speak another 
language would be entirely accomplished in the language laboratory, 
where the student would teach himself the manipulative skills of the 
target language. The classroom-teacher situation would be reserved ex- 
clusively for the expressive use of language—i.e., its humanistic purpose. 
Morton urged the recognition that second-language training requires at 
least partial acquisition of a purely subconscious habit before work of 
any intellectual nature may be accomplished and that this training must 
therefore begin before the point at which other humanistic disciplines 
are initiated. The inevitable trend toward mechanization caused Bolinger 
(1961) and others to warn of the danger of failing to guide students 
toward the humane use of skills in programs emphasizing language as 
a speaking skill, 

The applications of the language laboratory to other fields were in- 
vestigated by Morton (1961b), who described the advantages of audio 
stimuli and vocal response in self-instructional programs for all disciplines 
or skills and defended the usefulness of the machine against those who 
claim that it is the program alone that teaches, 

Additional References: Cioffari (1961); Ferster and Sapon (1960); 
King (1960) ; Porter (1960) ; Trace (1959) ; Walsh (1960). 


Summary, 


Research and Studies, prepared by the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education (1961), showed the relatively ex- 
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sive experimentation under way toward full exploitation of electro- 
nical aids to language learning. Much, much more controlled research 
itally needed, especially research into the peculiar complexities of the 
chology of language learning and the subconscious mind, as well as 
ch into the molecular events that create new habitual behavior. Fuller 
jtation of the language laboratory by interdisciplinary teams as a 
device should prove useful to education as a whole. 
the past few years, linguistics and electronics have made the most direct 
butions, but neither could have had its beneficial impact without the 
olutionary work of Skinner and others in programmed learning. By 
loping an audiolingual approach to all programmed instruction, the 
ers of language laboratory will in turn contribute to other fields 
the knowledge they have gained in applying programming con- 
to the shaping and changing of the human organism’s most complex 
or—language. 
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CHAPTER VI 


* Self-Teaching Devices and Programmed Materials 


HARRY F. SILBERMAN * 


Axricres on self-teaching devices and programmed materials generally 
cluster into three groups: (a) general discussion papers, (b) programming 
experiments, and (c) studies in which conventional instructional pro- 
cedures are Compared with programmed instruction. Research articles on 
programmed instruction appear in a variety of places ranging from the 
engineering and psychology journals to mimeographed institutional reports 
with limited circulation. If the extent of our understanding of the learning 
process were proportional to the rate of increase in articles on programmed 
learning, most educational problems would be solved within the next decade. 


Summaries and Reviews 


The first book on programmed instruction to make its appearance was 
edited by Galanter (1959) and included a series of papers read at a 
Symposium at the University of Pennsylvania under the auspices of the 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research in December 1958. A baok of read- 
ings edited by Lumsdaine and Glaser (1960) is the most comprehensive“ 
source of information now available in this field. Another complete book 
on teaching machines was written by Stolurow (I961b). A fumber of 
Surveys and literature reviews have also appeared during the past three 
years (Carr, 1959; Silverman, 19602; Fry, Bryan, and Rigney, 1960; 
Kopstein and Shillestead, 1961; Fattu, 1960; Darby, 1959; Morrill, 1961; 
Fi inn and Perrin, 1962). Periodicals which contain news, articles, and re 
Views on programming plus research abstracts were edited by Lumsdaine 
(1960, 1961), Filep (1961), Hyer (1961), and Moon (1961). The auto- 
mated-teaching bulletin started by the Rheem Califone Corporation will 
Continue to be published by the Center for Programed Instruction as the 
Journal of Programed Instruction under the editorship of Hanson (1962). 
Other general works on programmed instruction included those by Markle, 
Eigen, and Komoski (1961), Cram (1961), Teaching Machines Incor- 
porated-Grolier (1961), and Epstein and Epstein ( 1961). The implications 
9f learning theories for the development and use of audiovisual materials 
Were described in a series of papers edited by Meierhenry (1961). 


Program Variables 
The experiments on programming variables have concentrated on three 
Problem areas, The first pfoblem area concerns the definition of the re- 
——— 
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sponses the student makes to the items. This includes comparisons of 
different response modes. A second problem area centers on the methods 
of eliciting the desired responses from the student. This includes the 
step size and the sequencing problems and comparisons of different prompt- 
ing and confirmation methods. The third problem area centers on the 
adaptation of programs to individual differences. This includes the problems 
of branching, pacing, and repetition. 


Definition of Response Modes : 

A number of studies haye compared multiple-choice with constructed 
response modes. Coulson and Silberman (1960) found no significant dif- 
ference between the two response modes on a posttest which required con- 
structed responses. Their results indicated that the multiple-choice response 
mode required significantly less time than the constructed response mode, 
Zuckerman, Marshall, and Groesberg (1961) compared constructed re- 
sponses, multiple-choice responses, and true-false responses on a 60-item 
program on electricity. They, too, found no significant differences between 
these response modes on gain sores. Roe and others (1960), using 230 
items on elementary probability, also compared these response modes and 
found no significant difference in posttest scores, but the multiple-choice 
Tesponse mode required less training time than did the constructed re- 
sponse mode. Using flash cards, Fry (1960) trained students to a criterion 
of two correct responses to a set of Spanish words and phrases. On a 
posttest of eight constructed-response test items, the constructed-response 
condition was superior to the multiple-choice-response condition, but re- 
quired significantly greater training time. 

Gagne and Brown (1961) studied some response factors in the program- 
ming of conceptual learning. They compared a guidance-discovery method, 
a discovery method, and a rules-and-example method, using as a criterion 
the time required to solve a transfer problem. They found guidance-dis- 
poti cae effective, followed by discovery, with rules and examples least 
spe routed the student actively So pro eee ee ea mil 
tht gry bo lielie tn the see, a Produce conceptual ization, a feature 
ra aglhis Mad id rules-an example program, in which the student 
stegle aay ales nes Hs nia The discovery method containing large 
zh conceptualization,.but in a less systematic 
2 be mi ieee issue which has received some attention is the 

ty of the required response. Holland (1960) prepared three versions 
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notice the critical material which that item was intended to teach. The 
normal group using the regular program made fewer errors on a posttest 
than did the other three groups. Those who had only to read complete items 
were somewhat better than the ambiguous group. It was concluded that 
items must be so written that the ability to answer the item correctly 
depends on noticing the critical information in the item. 

A response-mode issue which has received considerable attention is the 
question of whether an overt response is required of the student taking 
the program. Goldbeck (1960) studied the interaction between response 
mode and le&rning-material difficulty, using 35 items. He found the overt 
response mode superior at intermediate difficulty levels but less effective 
at the easy level of difficulty. The overt response mode required more train- 
ing time and was less efficient than both a reading and a covert response 
mode. Holland (1960) compared three conditions: one group used the 
standard or normal program; a second group also used the standard pro- 
gram, but received no confirmation following their responses; a third 
group had only to read complete statements. His reading group made more 
errors than either of the two overt-response groups, but the overt-response 
groups required significantly more timé to complete the experimental 
material. In several studies using a variety of programs, investigators have 
found the covert response mode more eflicient than the overt response 
mode (Roe and others, 1960; Hughes, 1961b; Evans, Glaser, and Homme,, 
1960a; Silverman and Alter, 1960; Sidowski, Kopstein, and Shillestead, 
1961; Silberman, Melaragno, and Coulson, 1961), Silverman *(1960b) 
compared a writing response, a writing-and-vocalizing response, a vocaliz- 
ing response, and a covert response mode, and found better learning for 
the covert-response group than for any of the overt-response groups. 
Krumboltz and Weisman (1961) compared overt and covert response 
modes and obtained superiority of the overt response on a criterion test 
delayed two weeks, but found no differences on an immediate posttest. No 
record was made of the amount of time students spent on the program; 
the groups had been given the materials to take home and use for three 
days. Other studies have found no significant difference between overt 
and covert response modes (Evans, Glaser, and Homme, 1960b; Keislar 
and McNeil, 1961; Silverman and Alter, 1961; Goldbeck, Campbell,.and 
Llewellyn, 1960; Kormondy, 1960). In general, the covert response mode 
results in more efficient learning than the overt response modes. However, 
these studies, which were of short duration, used programs of approxi- 
mately 100 items. Consequently, these findings cannot be generalized to 
the ongoing classroom situation in which longer programs would be used, 


Eliciting Desired Responses 5 


Prescribed methods for eliciting the correct response have included the 
use of small steps, careful sequencing, and immediate knowledge of results. 
In general, experiments comparing small-step and largestep programs 
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have demonstrated superior learning with the small-step program, but only 
at the expense of added training time (Evans, Glaser, and Homme, 1960b; 
Coulson and Silberman, 1960; Campbell, 1961). Smith and Moore (1961}, 
using a spelling program, found no differences in learning with different 
step sizes. Skinner (1958) maintained that programs should be written 
in small steps in order to maximize positive reinforcement and minimize 
negative reinforcement. Melaragno (1960) found that massed negative 
reinforcement depressed the learning of a set of logic symbols, while 
spaced negative reinforcement did not depress learning significantly. 
Although immediate knowledge of results has been the method of pro- 
viding reinforcement in most programs, the studies of this variable have 
been equivocal. Bryan and Rigney (1956) found that a group receiving 
explanation did better than a group receiving only right or wrong con- 
firmation. In a follow-up study, Bryan, Rigney, and Van Horn (1957) 
found no difference among three kinds of explanation given for incorrect 
response. Meyer (1960) found that learning is significantly improved by 
immediate confirmation. Evans, Glaser, and Homme (1960a), on the other - 
hand, failed to obtain performance decrement with delayed confirmation. 
Several studies compared a logical or ordered program sequence with a 
random or scrambled program sequence. Generally no significant differ- 
ences on posttest scores were obtained between groups receiving the 
random and ordered programs (Zuckerman, Marshall, and Groesberg, 
1961; Gavurin and Donahue, 1960; Roe, Case, and Roe, 1961; Levin, 
1961). Unfortunately, since these studies were conducted with very short 
programs, they cannot be generalized to longer ones. The study by Gavurin 
and Donahue (1960), using 29 psychology items on 40 subjects, did show 
that the logical sequence took significantly fewer trials to reach criterion 
performance during acquisition. Mager (1961) found that six adult learn- 
ers who were allowed to generate their own program sequence by asking 
questions of their instructor developed content sequences which bore little 
resemblance to the conventionally written “logical” sequences of the same 
topics. 
A number of studies have made some form of comparison between a 
i d ri a confirmation procedure. In the conventional confirmation 
PU ip : X puit is presented followed by a student response, 
stimalan asd eos rm is presented. In the prompting condition, the 
ponse terms are not separated by the student response. In 
pein fe short-term studies which have been conducted on this issue 
Or Prompting over confirmation. Experiments by Cook and 
pers durae eons ane Cook and Spitzer (1960) presented 
in the jesfuing ef ping procedure is superior toa confirmation method 
: g of paired associates. Cook and Spitzer (1960) noted that 
their confirmation procedure represented the paradi A 
hi 9 p paradigm for teaching ma- 
d ae 5 B: ams. Irion and Briggs (1957), using the "subject matter 
es riggs, 1958), found prompting to be more effective in serial 
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learning, paired-associate learning, and problem solving. Kopstein and 
Roshal (1955) found superior paired-associate learning when the stimulus 
amd response members were presented simultaneously. Silberman and 
others (1961) and Silberman, Melaragno, and Coulson (1961) found 
supporting evidence for the efficiency of prompting over confirmation. 
Campbell (1961), using eight subjects, found no significant difference be- 
tween a prompting condition and a method of indirect cueing of overt 
responses, 

Using Russian-English, paired-associate material, Sidowski, Kopstein, 
and Shillestead (1961) supported Cook’s (1958) findings with an improved 
experimental design. Employing paired associates, Angell and Lumsdaine 
(1960) compared a condition of pure prompting with a condition which 
included both prompting and confirmation and obtained a difference in 
favor of the partial-prompting condition. In another paired-associate study, 
Angell and Lumsdaine (196la) compared prompting and confirmation 
with different kinds of confirmation ranging from a partial right-wrong in- 
dication only to full confirmation giving the correct answer. Prompting 
was found more effective than confirmation when partial confirmation 
was used, but no differences were obtained with full confirmation. This 
study used paired-associate material with 16 subjects. 

In a related study, Angell and Lumsdaine (1961b) found no difference 
between a condition in which the subject was allowed to control the cues « 
that were presented to him and the conventional confirmation procedure. 
Stolurow (1961a) compared prompting and confirmation procedures in 
téaching vocabulary to retarded children at two degrees of overlearning. 
With the shorter practice period, prompting was superior to confirmation; 
but with the longer practice period, confirmation proved superior to 
prompting with respect to retention. Differences in training time were not 
reported in this study, but under both practice conditions the prompting 
group required fewer trials to acquire learning. In a study by Kaess and 
Zeaman (1960), subjects learning in what essentially amounts to a prompt- 
ing condition made significantly fewer errors on subsequent trials than 
groups using confirmation procedures. Shettel and Lindley (1961) found 
that adult students learned the phonetic alphabet more efficiently by read- 
ing flash cards than with a long self-instructional program using confirma- 
tion procedures. z 

Although not directly related to the prompting-confirmation issue, a 
number of studies have been concerned with methods of prompting or 
cueing. Using a method of varying the physical clarity of the prompt, 
Israel (1960) found that successively smaller amounts of prompting were 
Tequired for correct responding as learning progressed. Taber and Glaser 
(1961) employed a method of progressively reducing the size of color 
Cues in teaching first-graders to name eight colors. Popp and Porter (1960) 
illustrated a method of teaching children initial-letter sounds by ERER 
of progressively vanishing portions of a picture prompt. 
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Adaptation of Programs to Individual Differences | 


The third problem area is concerned with the adaption of programs 
to individual differences. This includes problems of branching, pacing, 
and repetition. 

Several studies have made comparisons between branching and linear 
programs. Coulson and Silberman (1960) found that subjects with a 
very limited form of branching learned as well as, and in a shorter time 
than, those taught without branching. Using a computer as a control unit 
in a follow-up study, Silberman and others (1961) found ño significant 
difference between a branching and a fixed-sequence version of a logic 
program. Modification of the remedial items and the branching structure of 
this program resulted in superior learning by the branching group (Coul- 
son and others, 1961). Campbell (1961) compared a branching program 
with three linear programs of different length and found no significant 
difference on a posttest. In a comparison between a branching and a linear 
program, Mager (1959) found superior performance on the part of the 
linear group on a calibration task, but this group had taken more training 
time. e 

Comparisons have also been made between programs in which the 
student was allowed to move at his own pace and programs in which the 

» Student was required to move at a pace established by the experimenter. 
Two studies found no significant difference in learning between experi- 
menter-paced and student-paced methods (Briggs, Plashinski, and Jones, 
1955; Silverman and Alter, 1961). Using a program containing first-aid 


both on an immediate test and 


oup undergoing repetitive activities required signifi ini 
3 gnificantly more training 
fime. Rothkopf (1961) found no significant difference n two degrees 
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of review (items dropped after one versus two correct responses) in learn- 
ing eight paired-associate items. 

«In general, programs have not been adapted to individual differences in 
aptitude, except that students may traverse programs at different rates. 
Skinner (1958) has suggested that a program may be designed which is 
suitable for both the slow and fast student. Using spelling materials, Porter 
(1959) found no relationship between IQ measures and achievement. 
Ferster and Sapon (1958) also found no correlation between aptitude and 
achievement. Adding further support to the contention that one program is 
sufficient for*different ability levels, Shay (1961) found no relationship 
between intelligence and step size on a teaching machine program where 
step size was inferred from measurement of the number of errors made 
on a Roman-numerals program. 


Comparisons with Conventional Instruction 


A growing number of studies reported the results of field tests featuring 
global comparisons of programmed and cónventional instruction. The re- 
sults of these studies generally tended to favor the program. There is 
some indication, however, that the students in many of the conventional 
classes which had a fixed training interval may not have received the same , 
material or may not have used their time as efficiently as they could, 
because comparisons of programmed lectures, programmed textbooks, and 
programmed machines yielded no significant differences. In studies compar- 
ing conventional and programmed instruction, the programmed groups 
usually took less training time. Perhaps the experimental groups only 
Worked on testrelevant material, while control groups covered a wider 
range of topics. Conditions of conventional instruction were seldom de- 
scribed in such reports. The Hawthorne or novelty effect may also have 
been operating. 

Most of the work by Pressey and his associates has been cited in earlier 
summaries and reviews. Generally these studies demonstrated the advantages 
of using a punchboard as a device for providing immediate knowledge of 
results over conventional instructional procedures. In addition to the work 
with the punchboards, some of Pressey’s associates experimented with a 
chemically treated paper for providing immediate knowledge of results. 
A number of recent studies have shown that programmed instruction is 
Superior to conventional instruction (Hughes, 1961a, b; Klaus and 
Lumsdaine, 1960; Smith and Quackenbush, 1960; Hatch, 1959; Calvin, 
1960; Porter, 1959). Other studies showed no significant difference in learn- 
ing between conventional and programmed groups (Oakes, 1960; Benson 
and Kopstein, 1961; Ferster and Sapon, 1958; Lewis, 1961; Hickley and 
Anwyll, 1961). Zuckerman, Marshall, and Groesberg (1961), using 60 
items on Ohm’s law and circuits with Brooklyn College students, reported. 
Tesults which differ from the general findings. They compared the learning 
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efficiency of a textbook, a lecture, a programmed booklet, and a teaching 
machine. They found the textbook most efficient, followed by the lecture, 
and then the programmed booklet, with the teaching machine least ef. 
fective. In the discussion of the experiment, the authors pointed out that 
the program was perhaps not sufficiently well developed to compare favor- 
ably with text and lecture. 

A number of studies compared the effectiveness of using programmed 
instruction with, and without, the use of the machine. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the machines and programmed texts (Eigen 
and Komoski, 1960; Roe and others, 1960; Holt and Hammock, 1961). 
Follettie (1961) compared a lecture, a tape, a plain book, and a scrambled 
book in teaching first-aid information. He found the plain book superior 
to the scrambled book and both book forms superior to the tape or lecture. 

Although learning efficiency is generally greater with programmed in- 
struction than with conventional lectures, neither Roe and others (1960) 
nor Wendt (1961) was able to find a significant difference in learning 
between programmed materials and a programmed lecture. 

In a number of studies, evidence is reported that the programmed- 
instruction group performed significantly better than a zero group or a 
Bra group (Coulson and Silberman, 1960; Hatch, 1959; Keislar, 


Trends and Problems 


The most popular ‘finding in the studies reported in this period is that 
no significant differences were obtained among treatment comparisons. 
When significant differences were obtained, they seldom agreed with find- 
ings of other studies on the same problem. It is to be expected that non- 
significant differences are the rule rather than the exception. One cannot 
help wondering, however, whether these variables really have little effect 
on learning or whether they have not been adequately tested. Among the 
experiments reviewed, it was not uncommon to find very short programs 
administered ìn one or two hours to small samples of highly motivated 
students who viewed the program as a test, followed immediately by a short 
improvised quiz. Generally, wide individual differences and high levels 
of drive completely mask out treatment effects, even when criterion 
measures are sensitive enough to detect such, differences. Results that 
conflict with findings of other studies can often be attributed to differences 
in study time or to differences in the extent to which the training task is 
similar to the criterion task. More often, the programs, the sample of 
students, the criteria, and the conditions of administration are not at all 
comparahle, even though the same independent variables are being studied. 
Those differences which have been obtained, often at the cost of giving 
one group extra information or added training time, may wash out on 


transfer tests given after short retention intervals, but such measures are 
“seldom reported. 
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Generally, when an investigator refuses to accept null findings, he is 
suspicious of the adequacy of the treatment conditions rather than of the 
cyiterion instrument. Yet the characteristics of the criterion may have de- 
termined the conclusions of his study. Weitz (1961) has provided examples 
in which choice of criteria determines the conclusions of learning studies. 
The difficulty of the criterion, the extent of similarity with the training 
materials, the decision of when to administer the criterion instrument, the 
choice of performance measure—each determines in some way the results 
of the study. An important neglected issue in current research on pro- 
gramming variables is the problem of choosing evaluative criteria. 

Since the purpose of a program-evaluation test is to measure the behavior 
that should have been produced in all the students receiving the program, 
the items may be very easy. Such items do not discriminate among students 
and, therefore, result in low item-discrimination indexes. Hence, traditional 
item-analysis data may not be particularly useful for program-evaluation 
tests. Effective programs yielding a very limited spread of scores on a post- 
test attentiate any coefficients which are a function of variance among the 
test scores. The validity of a test, therefore, must be judged in terms of 
relevance of content and objectives as well as statistical indexes. If the 
test items sample the essential subject matter that the student has learned 
from the program, and if items are not eliminated on the basis of item-test 
discrimination, correlations between success or failure on each item and, 
the criterion score may be zero, if everyone ansyers each item correctly. 
Such a test may not discriminate well among students who haverreceived 
the program, but may still discriminate between students who have received 
the program and those who have not. 

Hammock (1960) has suggested that test items be selected on the basis 
of their ability to discriminate between students who have and have not 
received the training, rather than among students of whom all have re- 
ceived training. Gilpin (1961) proposed that programs with the same 
objectives that produced perfect criterion performance on such a test may 
be compared on the basis of their efficiency, as measured by the time re- 
quired to complete the program. In most cases, however, all students will 
not receive a perfect test score. What is needed is a standard method for 
expressing learning efficiency in terms of both test performance and «cost 
factors. Follettie (1961) developed an index which incorporates accuracy 
of performance, training, and test time. 

Ideally, it would be desirable to identify specific structural features of 
Programs which contribute to their effectiveness. This would | greatly 
simplify the evaluation of programs. Unfortunately, such relationships 
have not been established. Beyond demonstrating that a carefully written 
set of materials will teach if a student will spend enough time studying 
them, we have little unequivocal evidence for principles of programmed 
Instruction. Comparisons between programmed and conventional instruc- 
tion, however, generally show that programs are at least as good as con- 
ventional procedures and certainly better than no instruction at all. E 
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There seems to be a general trend toward increased variety in pro- 
gramming procedures, with the rapid disappearance of the branching- 
linear dichotomy. Evans, Glaser, and Homme (1960c) have developed „a 
Ruleg programming system, and Gilbert (1961) has developed a pro- 
gramming system called mathetics. A trend toward more diversified re- 
search approaches to programmed instruction is evident. While most of 
the studies cited in this chapter were of the conventional hypothesis- 
testing variety, an increasing number of analytic studies, field tests, case 
studies, and single-organism exploratory studies are being conducted. Much 
of the earlier research utilized conventional subject matter such as mathe- 
matics, science, and languages. New programs are, however, being developed 
with behavioral objectives other than the traditional subject-matter areas: 
for example, programs are being written specifically to establish inductive- 
reasoning behavior, creativity, and problem solving. An increasing amount 
of programming activity is beginning to be exerted at the lower-grade 
levels, while most of the earlier programs were designed for adults. 

It is to be expected that the heightened research activity in programmed 
instruction will lead toward more carefully written, empirically developed 
textbooks; toward instruction that is more directly contingent on frequent 
lesting; toward a greater relative emphasis on development of instruc- 
tional materials, in contrast to the presentation of those materials; toward 
„a greater effort devoted to the maintenance or retention of learning, in con- 
trast to its acquisition; gnd toward a greater emphasis on specifying the 
behavioral goals of education. The programming research signals a shift 
in emphasis toward placing a greater burden of responsibility for learning 
on the quality of the instructional materials. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Administration of Instructional Materials : 


JAMES W. BROWN and JOHN A. MOLDSTAD 


Taree PREVIOUSLY published reviews of research by Allen and Malter 
(1954), Allen (1956), and Allen (1960a) relating to the administration 
of audiovisual instructional materials have been considered’ in develop- 
ing the summaries which are to follow. The studies and authoritative 
papers which are reported here and which bring these articles up to date 
have been organized into the following categories: (a) school trends 
and instructional materials, (b) professionalization studies, (c) national 
evaluative criteria, (d) dissemination studies, (e) county and state audio- 
visual-instructional-materials programs, (f) school and school-system pro- 
grams, (g) college and university programs, and (h) physical-facilities 
and equipment studies. 


School Trends and Instructional Materials 


Stoddard's (1957) predictive blueprint for “schools of tomorrow” pro- 
posed a challenging plan to meet several pressing school problems: im- 
pending «teacher shortages; rapidly increasing enrollments; and increase 
in the amount, and a change in the nature, of what is to be learned; and 
serious financial shortages. Included with his proposals were reports 
of experiments in the following areas: variations in pupil grouping, in- 
creased teacher supply through the retraining of liberal arts graduates, 
utilization of noncertificated teachers’ aides, improved planning and re- 
development of physical space and facilities for instruction, and televi- 
sion. As described in two publications by Trump (1960) and by Trump 
and Baynham (1961), the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, through its Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, also called for new 
uses, of instructional media, more-flexible class schedules, functional 
variations in class size according to instructional purpose and method, 
and more varied learning activities —in classrcoms, in laboratories, or 


flew media. 
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Miller and others (1957) summarized the findings of two Yale con- 
ferences of experts who sought to analyze ways of overcoming barriers 
to optimum use of graphic-communication materials in education. Rec- 
ommendations were made that (a) audiovisual-production units in schools 
and colleges be properly staffed and supported, (b) information and 
cataloging services be enlarged and improved, (c) administrative pro- 
visions be put into effect to allow teachers to become personally acquainted 
with superior materials, (d) packaged, pretested source units be devel- 
oped, and (e) there be some consolidation of several separate audio- 
visual agencies into a single comprehensive national audiovisual center. 
The report also considered problems of motivating administrators to 
set a needed tone for improved instruction through the use of new media. 

Finn (1960) recently highlighted these and other similar opportuni- 
ties in predicting the spread of two major audiovisual developments in 
schools of the future: (a) mass instructional technology, as illustrated by 
educational television, and (b) a technology for individual instruction, 
stimulated by the introduction of various automated self-teaching devices. 
He suggested that an expected outgrowth of these two developments 
would be the need to provide administratively for the force of greater 
organization, At each point, technology is applied to instruction—whether 
through interstate airborne television, teaching machine programming, 
or the system production, distribution, and utilization of integrated sets 
of instructional materials. j 

A symposium held at Stanford University (1960) under the. sponsor- 
ship of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) arrived at the 
consensus that the systems approach to education was the most prac- 
tical means of avoiding overemphasis upon any one medium of instruc- 
tion and of insuring the orderly consideration of functions and resources, 
including the ordered sequence of events leading to the accomplishment 
of specified and operationally defined achievements in instruction. 

Another look toward the future potential of a systems approach was 
given by Bushnell and Cogswell (1961) in their review of recent re- 
search and developments in the field. The multiple implications of such 
developments for the administration of audiovisual-instructional-materials 
Programs are evident—a computer-based library connected to a natjonal 
library system, a student area where students in individual study cubi- 
cles instruct themselves ,with the aid of machine tutors linked via the 
school-system computer to a national information-retrieval system, which, 
in turn, processes written data into courses of study, develops diagnostic 
questions, and searches for answers to questions students ask. 


Professionalization Studies o 
Several recent studies reflect a rising interest in the professionaliza- 
tion of audiovisual-communication specialists. Erickson (1959) estab- 
lished a bench mark in his writing of the first comprehensive textbool: 
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in the general area of administration of audiovisual-instructional-mate- 
rials centers. Rugg’s (1954) earlier study of the position of the audio- 
visual director in school systems in cities of 10,000 or more population 
revealed that, of 484 programs described on returns, only 66 were di- 
rected by full-time professionals. He concluded that in such cities (a) 
the appointment of full-time audiovisual directors gained momentum after 
World War II, (b) most audiovisual directors were formerly teachers, 
(c) colleges and universities should assume responsibility for the pro- 
fessional education of audiovisual directors, (d) most directors were 
administratively responsible to a superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, and (e) the duties of the various directors were 
sufficiently alike to justify curriculum building for their professional 
education. 

: Ely's (1960) study of trends in curricula in higher education re- 
vealed that while at least 20 institutions used the *communication" label 
to denote an interdisciplinary approach to the study of mass media, there 
was little consistency in their patterns of administrative organization. 
Knapp (1960) solicited opinions from 60 national leaders and instruc- 
tors in audiovisual education concerning the desirability of including 
communication-theory content in graduate audiovisual-education pro- 
grams. Of the respondents, 96 percent believed it should be included at 
the master's level, while all considered it necessary at the doctoral level. 
Nearly two-thirds of the respondents indicated that they presently in- 
cluded sqme communications theory in their graduate programs. From 
a study of the opinions of 17 selected leaders in professional audio- 
visual education, Thomas (1960) concluded that there is a present shift- 
ing of emphasis from media themselves to the functions of those media 
in the curriculum, but that communication theory, as such, was not uni- 
wer accepted as a rationale for the organization of audiovisual serv- 


Harcleroad’s (1960) report of the De io-Vi 
j partment of Audio-Visual In- 
acion (DAVI) Seminar on the Education of the AV Communication 
pecialist emphasized the finding that the introduction of technological 


that the audiovisual specialist relates himself t E 
chee o such activities as a 
pero or as a “learning technologist who is essentially an in- 
cea ed te ther DAVI sponsored seminar, reported by Campion (1960), 
vindi ce Bea et How has television changed the role of the audio- 
TV pa phi Dew "ici Pii an audiovisual expert nor a 
y superviso; i i » ti 
nates the work of oth ras cw eon Norte coord 


National Evaluative Criteria 

Several sets of helpful evaluative criteri i 
s ful ev; ria, developed tivel 
through the joint participation of audiovisual iO librarians, xd 
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school administrators, have come into use in recent years. Arising from 
the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation that was carried out 
in conjunction with the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education (1960), the publication, Evaluative Criteria: 
1960 Edition, for example, provides bases for measuring the effectiveness 
with which a school instructional-materials center (defined somewhat un- 
clearly as a “school library and audiovisual department”) is organized 
and administered. The criteria statement defined purposes of such cen- 
ters as (a) providing e rich variety of instructional materials (defined 
as including books and other printed materials as well as the typically 
"audiovisual" materials) for individual and group use, (b) stimulating 
their proper utilization, (c) providing facilities, services, and equipment 
needed to select, organize, and use them, and (d) furnishing facilities 
and assistance to produce certain instructional materials and displays. 

Two other evaluative-criteria check lists were developed by the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 
(1956, 1958) —the first, a general evaluation of audiovisual-instructional- 
materials services in secondary schools, and the second, a device for self- 
evaluation of audiovisual aspects of teacher-education institutions. The 
American Association of School Librarians (1960) reformulated a com- 
prehensive set of qualitative and quantitative requirements to evaluate 
existing schoollibrary programs and to guide future developments at 
elementary and secondary levels. The adequate -school library was again 
described as an “instructional-materials center”; it was reemphasized that 
one of its main objectives is to help children and young people to be- 
come skillful and discriminating users of both printed and audiovisual 
materials, 


Dissemination Studies 


_ Several studies cited needs for increasing and improving channels of 
information about educational media. Rufsvold and Guss (1961), for 
example, developed through an NDEA-financed project the most compre- 
hensive cross-indexed listing of existing bibliographic tools and services 
for new media. ji 
_In a recent note cited in Audio-Visual Instruction (1960), the Educa- 
tional Media Council, with joint membership of 12 national organiza- 
tions, undertook the planning and publishing of a national directory of 
educational media. The first cross-media catalog of national scope, this 
directory will include physical data and content descriptions of all avail- 
able educational materials, exsepting textbooks and reference books. The 
New York State Audio-Visual Council (1961) used the questionnaire- 
Interview-conference apprdach to carry out an NDEA-sponsored pilot 
Project to ascertain suitable channels and methods of disseminating 1m- 
Structional materials and equipment to encourage their wider and more 
effective use in schools within New York State. 
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In studying the feasibility of establishing an “educational media re- 
search information service," Tauber and Lilley (1960) recognized another 
related and important administrative problem—the need to provide free , 
and adequate flow of research information to practitioners in the field. 
Meierhenry and McBride's (1961) study of in-school telecast materials, 
which led to recommendations regarding the need for, and feasibility of, 
a national-distribution plan, highlighted a further trend in audiovisual 
administration: that new audiovisual resources often require new admin- 
istrative patterns and procedures. 

Cochern (1956), who studied questionnaire returns froni 29 college 
and university film libraries to determine relative costs, utilization pref- 
erence, and convenience of bound film catalogs and individual card 
catalogs, concluded that over a seven-year period, the costs of card cata- 
logs would be prohibitive for large film libraries, similar for middle- 
sized libraries, and one-third cheaper for smaller libraries. In the sample 
tested, teachers showed preference for cards as opposed to catalogs. Sher- 
man (1958), who studied the feasibility of using television to obtain 
teacher evaluations of instructional films, employed two teacher groups 
—one viewed films on TV screens in their own homes, and the other 
through regular projection. Results showed that (a) ratings of both groups 
were similar for black-and-white but not for color films and (b) no 
single critetion guaranteed that a film would be accepted or rejected. 
Of the participating teachers who viewed TV films, 91 percent indicated 
r belièyed that 10, to 15-minute films could be evaluated adequately 

n this manner. 
Brown ( 1960) analyzed the cost of programming a film series by (a) 
pase over see television, (b) broadcasting over closed- 
ircuit television, and (c) in-class projection usin; nd 
rented films. He found that (a) cate a costs, opes 
ably, appeared to be a function of method utilized, (b) in-class pro- 
[aycu of a film series cost more than programming nonseries films, 
oe 22 ME relin school-owned films appeared to be the most 

SE Ro. s 9i programming a film series with small groups of 
schoo provided at least six schools used each set. (d) if fewer than 
six achools used one set, renting the series was most economical, (e) 
when the number of schools within a restricted area approached 30 to 
Pes ii id should be considered,»and (f) present methods 
etri or TV rights appeared inadequate for present-day and future 


B 


County and State Audiovisual-Instructional-Materials 
Programs > 


Mae aspects of the administration of county and state audiovisual- 
instruction programs were also examined, largely through status studies. 
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Described in Audio-Visual Instruction (1961), the State Audio-Visual 
Education Survey began its work in 1961 to determine how state de- 
partments of education function and exert leadership in the uses of new 
media. Repeating an earlier survey, deKieffer (1958) attempted to de- 
termine audiovisual activities of state departments in the education of 
teachers. In the 10-year period, 1947-57, certain changes were noted: 
(a) the number of states maintaining audiovisual divisions or offices in- 
creased from 13 to 23 of 48 states, (b) the number of their full-time em- 
ployees increased, (c) the number of states with an audiovisual requirement 
for teacher certification increased from 2 to 4, and (d) in-service training 
activities of state departments increased slightly, but the number of audio- 
visual conferences or institutes offered decreased. 

Through a survey sponsored jointly by the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation and the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, McCarty and Hartsell (1959) developed a series 
of principles applicable to the organization and administration of coopera- 
tive audiovisual programs. Data for their study were drawn from 104 
such programs administered through county schools’ intermediate units, 
independent county units, county unit districts, college and university 
cooperative centers, and certain miscellaneous units. T 

California showed unusual activity in investigating various aspects of 
state and county audiovisual-instructional-materials programs. Skelly , 
(1956) studied the extent and costs of northern California county audio- 
visual services, inventories of materials and equipment, administrative 
service policies and procedures, personnel, and responsibilities ‘of audio- 
visual administrators. He found that audiovisual budgets usually provided 
a $1.50 minimum per unit of average daily attendance, or more for dis- 
tricts participating in the use of audiovisual materials. The average expendi- 
ture of funds per unit of average daily attendance for audiovisual services 
in all counties studied was $1.49; the median was $2.54. i 

Barnes (1960), who used tape-recorded informal interviews in studying 
the organization and administration of instructional-materials centers in 
medium-sized California school districts, presented her findings as hy- 
potheses pertaining to the following aspects of effective operation: (a) pro- 
curement of materials, (b) organization of materials within the center, 
(c) dissemination of information to staff, (d) inventory operations, and 
(e) responsibilities of professional and noncertificated personnel in re- 
lation to objectives and functions of the center. Klis il 1 

Hopkinson (1957) conducted a questionnaire and structured-interview 
status study of local California school districts that maintained formally 
Organized programs for distributing and utilizing audiovisual materials. A 
Preliminary canvass of approximately 2000 California school, districts 
isolated 69 having their own audiovisual programs rather than programs 
Which were part of county audiovisual systems. A total of 61 (of the 69) 
elementary-school, high-school, junior-college, and: unified districts sup- 
plied detailed data to support conclusions that (a) the supply of ma-* 
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terials in at least one-half of the districts, and equipment in most of the 
districts, was inadequate to meet normal needs, (b) selection and pur- 
chase of materials and equipment required evaluative participation of 
teachers and students and changes in procedures to permit purchases at 
times of greatest need, (c) standardized cataloging and library procedures 
for audiovisual materials were needed, (d) increased attention was re- 
quired to improve the quality of classroom use of audiovisual materials 
and to contribute to curriculum planning, (e) more complete statistical 
records of audiovisual operation should be maintained to facilitate evalua- 
tion of services, (f) additional time should be allowed building coordi- 
nators, (g) additional space should be provided in schools to house audio- 
visual materials, and (h) additional room-darkening facilities should be 
provided. 

Hass (1958) traced the development and legal bases of California county- 
level audiovisual service centers. He enlisted the help of 20 audiovisual 
experts—directors of audiovisual education in California counties of 
varying population densities—as a panel to evaluate the efficacy of criteria 
currently used by the California State Department of Education. His 
recommendations were that (a)' state support be increased from $1.50 per 
unit of average daily attendance to either $4 per unit on a uniform state- 
wide basis or to an amount varying from $3 per unit for counties of high 

; population density to $6 per unit for those with sparser population den- 
sities, (b) varying standards for allocations of materials and equipment 
(films and motion-picture projectors, for example) be justified by vary- 
ing county population densities, (c) differing loan periods be justified 
for different kinds of instructional materials, and (d) different floor-space 
provisions be made for audiovisual services in counties with different pop- 
ulation densities. 

Pascoe (1959) studied the status of audiovisual education in California 
to determine the extent of agreement between college audiovisual educators 
and public-school administrators regarding desirable instructional emphases 
in audiovisual-education classes, based on the 1946 recommendations of the 
California State Department of Education. He concluded that (a) research 
substantiated the need for audiovisual-teacher education, (b) research with 
need Rt eee oducatiön was limited, (c) college instruc- 

public-school administrators closely agreed on the relative em- 
phases of competencies which should be taught, (d) there was considerable 
Mii in time required by various colleges to meet the state requirement 
of a course in audiovisual education (20-78 hours), (e) the 1946 audio- 
Mum ie s statement appeared to contain no weaknesses, (f) 
Aies epe patterns were found to exist in college audiovisual 

Alle ) a DA aboratory experience was considered essential. 
needs a C Wess Misi: T instructional-television potentialities and 
of edücatich in hoi ER ed typical of activities of state departments 

^for state-wide dee 9 „determine desirable developmental patterns 

programs. His 13 conclusions and recommendations laid 
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the groundwork for needed action in organized educational-TV activities at 
state, county, and school-district levels. 

o Schuller, Skelly, and Scott (1960) intensively surveyed the status and 
needs of audiovisual education in Hawaii. They recommended (a) ap- 
pointment of a state director of audiovisual education, (b) establishment 
of district audiovisual centers, (c) improvement each year of light-control 
facilities in at least 20 percent of the classrooms, (d) strengthening of 
teacher education in newer media utilization, (e) increased financial 
support for audiovisual education (a range of $1.80 per year per pupil 
in Oahu district to $3 per pupil in Kauai district), and (f) development 
of a state-wide educational-TV network. 

Adkins (1959) sought information in Texas about the availability of 
certain items of audio equipment, teacher preferences for radio broadcasts 
and tape recordings, and the difficulties of using classroom radio. His 
analysis of 1419 usable postcard returns from public-school teachers, 
grades 1-9, in Texas communities of more than 50,000 population, revealed 
that (a) 80 percent of the sample could be reached either by radio broad- 
casts or recordings of radio broadcasts, (b) the majority preferred record- 
ings to actual radio for classroom use, (¢) poor timing and lack of op- 
portunity to preview or re-use were principal deterrents to direct use of 
radio, and (d) approximately 75 percent of all reported difficulties with 
radio related to the medium rather than the content or nature of programs. 


School and School-System Programs 


r Rugg’s (1960) case studies, part of an objective analysis of the audio- 
visual budgets of 28 selected school systems in the United States, led to 
conclusions that such budgets are (a) planned cooperatively as part of the 
total school-system budget, (b) financed principally from tax funds— 
generally regularly allocated and sometimes supplemented by bond funds 
used to purchase audiovisual equipment in new buildings and audiovisual 
centers, and (c) sometimes given extra financial support from the state. 

Faris (1959) used the interview-questionnaire-expert-jury method to 
appraise the values of audiovisual student-assistant activities in selec 
Indiana schools in relation to the 10 “Imperative Needs of Youth,” draw- 
ing judgments from 51 ‘audiovisual coordinators, 51 secondary-school 
Principals, 15 college professors from the field of communication, and 15 
college professors in secondary education. He concluded that (a) such 
experiences contributed to salable skills, proper work habits, better use 
of leisure, improved communiéation skill and other aspects of student 
development; (b) no one activity contributed more than any other in 
Teaching goals of secondary education; (c) Indiana schools made only 

ited effort to employ qualified audiovisual coordinators; and (d) 
student-assistant activities were limited largely to equipment operation. 
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Kemp (1957) investigated the status of audiovisual-production activities 
in selected school systems in the United States, giving particular atttention 
to administrative organization, purposes, personnel, physical facilities, 
equipment, types of production, financing, evaluation, and plans for future 
growth. In nine intensively studied school systems within the North Central 
Association, the principal purposes served by such production were found 
to be (a) public relations, (b) preparing instructional materials, and (c) 
meeting staff in-service training needs. The production of 2x2-inch slides 
was greater than that of other materials in all nine systems. 

Schofield (1954) used historical and normative survey methods to 
evaluate the development and present status of the Newark, New Jersey, 
public-school audiovisual program. Areas of greatest strength were judged 
to be those of (a) the coordinated program of supplying teaching materials, 
(b) the breadth and democratic administration of the selection of ma- 
terials, (c) teacher-training facilities, and (d) public relations. 

Strohbehn (1955) analyzed the instructional-materials program of the 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, schools to develop (a) a concept of tlie function 
of instructional materials in the educative process and (b) operational 
principles and evaluative criteria appropriate to the organization, admin- 
istration, and appraisal of an instructional-materials program, with special 
application to the Oak Ridge system. He constructed a paradigm to 
emphasize elements affecting instructional programs and concluded that 

good teaching" has its foundations in perspective that comes from a 
sensitiveness to interrelations of events (learning experiences), qualities 
ape motivations, abilities) , properties (materials), and methods (teach- 
ing). 


College and University Programs 


An early investigation carried out by the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association (1955) reported recom- 
mended aspects of college and university programs in audiovisual education 
and summarized case data from six institutions as guidelines for organiz- 
ing and administering institutional audiovisual centers. Since that time, 
additional studies have examined specific details of programs in other 
pines of higher learning. Larson (1957), for example, provided a 
im pn analysis of the long-term development of Indiana University's 

roadly integrated program of professional education, research, and on- 

and off-campus Services between 1939 and 1956. In examining the costs 
bo st Mee audiovisual center, Wiley (1956) concluded that 
sevi irme iid film library and marketing operations 
si , wi n t ic- 

arts departments required iahon, | Weise audio, and graphic 

Webster (1957) conducted a comprehensive interview and question- 
naire survey of the current status of audiovisual services in 12 major state 

^universities with reported 1957 enrollments above 15,000 and applied 
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personally developed criteria in a critical analysis of audiovisual services 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. His study gave attention 
to (a) administrative placement and organization of the audiovisual 
center, (b) activities and services performed, (c) number and responsi- 
bilities of staff members, (d) types and quantities of materials and equip- 
ment distributed, (e) budget and financial support, and (f) growth trends 
during the five-year period preceding 1957. 

Hoyes (1960), who studied the organization and administration of 
audiovisual programs in 14 Pennsylvania state teachers colleges, concluded 
that each should be supplied a separate audiovisual budget, rental fees 
should be used to improve programs, and annual budgeting should take 
both sources of funds into account. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education’s Committee on Utilization 
of College Teaching Resources (1959), in reporting results of teaching ex- 
periments in 49 colleges and universities, concluded that faculty and ad- 
ministration inertia accounts in large part for the slowness with which 
educational changes are accomplished and stressed that too little use was 
being made of new media and educational technology to aid in overcoming 
faculty shortages. One study by Laser and'others (1961) led to a series of 
recommendations for using television in California state college educational 
programs, some of which bore directly on the need to meet such shortages. 

Several other studies of reactions and deterrents to uses of'new media, 
in college instruction revealed similar findings, Macomber and others 
(1957) concluded that college instructors made inadequate use ef audio- 
visual aids principally because they were not readify available. Hubbard 
(1960) used 315 returned checklist questionnaires and local-circulation 
data to determine deterrents to classroom use of audiovisual materials 
by the Syracuse University faculty. The most serious difficulties were 
found to be (a) lack of equipped classrooms, (b) problems of obtaining 
the right material when needed, (c) lack of budget to provide decentrali- 
zation of certain materials and equipment, (d) unavailability of appro- 
priate college-level materials, and (e) lack of information about sources. 

Stepp (1960), who found a shortage of suitable communicative re- 
Sources for teaching basic college freshman and sophomore courses, con- 
cluded that the two most common deterrents to the use of audiovisual 
materials at the college level were limited time of instructors for locating 
or designing appropriate. materials and the lack of materials suitable to 
the aims of courses taught. i i 

McIntyre’s (1961) partially completed study of causes of resistance to 
use of audiovisual materials by university professors was accompanied 
by an evaluation of remediation procedures. Faculty attitudes toward 
the use of audiovisual materials were determined by the use of a Likert- 
type scale. Preliminary results showed a high degree of correlation between 
aculty rank and quantitative use of audiovisual materials, fewer deterrents 
to use with increased years of teaching experience; and agreement by 74 
Percent of the respondents that audiovisual aids were of potential value 
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in large-class instruction. Principal deterrents, similar to those cited above, 
were (a) limited budgets, (b) lack of materials suitable for college in- 
struction, (c) lack of technical assistance for preparation of materials, 
(d) lack of time for locating suitable materials, (e) inadequate showing 
facilities, and (f) unavailability of films, equipment, or operators when 
needed. 


Physical-Facilities and Equipment Studies 


Hyer’s (1961) summary report of quantitative standards for personnel, 
materials, equipment, and service-space areas required in audiovisual 
coordination emphasized the general lack of agreement in these matters 
by experts in the field. Considerably more specific were the criteria stand- 
ards for school libraries developed by the American Association of School 
Librarians (1960), which included minimal recommendations for reading 
rooms, listening and viewing areas, conference rooms, the library class- 
room, stacks, work and office areas, specialized library shelving and equip- 
ment, and audiovisual equipment. 

Although no single experimentally tested set of standards has yet ap- 
peared for facilities and equipment required to adapt schools to uses of 

,new educational media, several helpful reports are available. Cross and 
Cypher (1958), for example, brought together a third edition of a 
volume giving recommended standards for classroom space (including 
storage-space and wórk facilities); lighting, sound treatment, and air 
conditioning; wiring; provision of screens, projection stands, and built- 
" speakers; and receiving and distribution equipment for in-school tele- 

sion. 

DeBernardis and others (1961) conducted a study of standards, spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education, to guide resound dai Der 
school superintendents, and architects in planning school buildings to 
facilitate uses of new instructional media. They concluded that planning 
should be based on soundly conceived educational uses of media and that 
iens should be given to flexibility of designs because of constantly 
chapging demands and opportunities for their use. They developed specific 
ree Ton to guide the layout of instructional-materials centers, 

The Southern Section of the Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California (1960) prepared an authoritative booklet on room-darkening 
standards and principles to serve as a guide for school administrators in 
planning classroom facilities for modern educational programs. The 
Association's Southern Section also sponsored three studies related to 
facilities aspects of audiovisual programs: (a) an abbreviated guide for 
¢lementary-school and secondary-school administrators as an aid to estab- 
lishing and administering audiovisual-education programs (1961c) and 
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(b) separate sets of standards for minimal audiovisual equipment in 
elementary and secondary schools (1961a, b). 

3 Two studies from the Educational Facilities Laboratory (1960, 1961) 
outlined details of functionally planned elementary and secondary schools. 
Several other studies have produced certain less generally applicable find- 
ings related to standards for facilities and equipment. Denno (1958), for 
example, determined experimentally the optimum-limit ranges of ambient 
light in classrooms for the satisfactory projection of 16mm films. Bowers 
(1956) used results of his nationwide opinion survey among audiovisual 
specialists, school administrators, curriculum experts, and architects to 
develop a check list of building facilities and audiovisual equipment con- 
sidered essential for utilization of new media. The check list, in question- 
naire form, was used with personnel in 275 elementary schools completed 
between 1945 and 1951. While he found that essential classroom facilities 
for new media were built into 62 percent of the architecturally outstanding 
schools studied, 45 percent of the schools were completely without any of 
the audiovisual machines regarded as necessary to the audiovisual program. 
Only 27 percent of the schools met the minimum standards for an ade- 
quate number of machines. $ 

One of the few reported studies attempting to analyze data on con- 
ventional and TV costs of instruction was done by Seibert (1958). He found 
estimated costs of instructing fewer than four student sections by means 
of television as being higher than those for conventional instruction. An 
instructional-cost advantage for TV instruction was found possible when 
teaching 150 to 270 students, with higher-salaried instructors needing 
to teach fewer students than lesser-paid instructors to break even with 
conventional-instruction costs. 

Godfrey (1961) reported preliminary findings from returns of 2800 
school districts responding to a national survey questionnaire dealing 
with audiovisual media in public elementary and secondary schools. The 
first part of Godfrey’s survey was directed toward discovering the avail- 
ability in these districts of audiovisual materials which require special 
equipment to produce or project them. Future aspects of the study will 
seek to determine ways in which new media and related equipment are 
actually used in the schools. ® 

Perhaps a forerunner of numerous studies to follow is White’s (1961) 
analysis of problems of maintenance and operation of recently installed 
language laboratories in 29 California secondary schools. i 


Summary 


" 
Studies reviewed in this chapter appeared to be essentially descriptions 
and summaries of existing administrative functions, organizational pat- 
terns, and financial provisions; reports of criteria to evaluate existing 
Programs; proposed programs for specific instructional-materials centers; 
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and studies of present or future curricula for the professional training of 
audiovisual-communication specialists. There is little evidence that these 


studies pave the way for other more significant research based on significant _ 


theoretical considerations in the administration of instructional-materials 
programs. But the pressure for more comprehensive and effective instruc- 
tional-materials services leads inevitably to the need for controlled, exper- 
imental validation of many common administrative standards and pro- 
cedures—in selection, weeding, distribution (including electronic tech- 
niques) , improvement of utilization practices, local production, cataloging, 
and dissemination, as well as the selection and education of'able admin- 
istrators themselves. 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the Review represents tremendous effort on the part of 
many individuals: the committee members who were responsible for the 
preparation of the issue, the writers who completed the manuscripts, and 
the members of the American Educational Research Association who 
went abroad on several occasions to talk with researchers in various 
countries, 

With a recommendation of the committee on international relations 
and with the approval of the executive committee of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, this issue was intended to differ from previ- 
ous issues in two respects. First, it was intended to represent the last 
issue devoted exclusively to research from other countries. Second, it was 
to contain not only a review of research from other countries but also 
a delineation of the major problems under investigation by those coun- 
tries as well as of the research techniques being used in the investigations. 
The latter objective was not altogether accomplished. Consequently, the 
contributions vary in content and format. Those of us who had the 
opportunity to visit other coutitries and to talk with researchers there 
have been encouraged both by the extent to which researchers outside 
the United States are working on problems of great concern to us and 
by the progress that they are making in understanding several of these 
problems. 

Finally, as chairman of the committee, but speaking for the committee 
as a wholé, I feel that the next great step for the American Educational 
Research Association in the improvement and advancement of educational 
research is to bring researchers in the United States and researchers in 
other countries into a face-to-face working relationship. This can be 
accomplished only as we identify the concerns of educational researchers 
of other lands with our own. A large conference does not seem to facilitate 
this kind of relationship. The American Educational Research Associa- 
iA therefore, A Pleo to find ways and means whereby educa- 
Er eig i iid and in other countries can be brought 
niques, fÉndligs e Vini cit on common problems by comparing tech- 
groundwork for stich eco rie ide, D tese 

The chairman thanks alot d Wig ae norte’ far enough. 
i of those who have.contributed both to the 
issue and to the accomplishment of these purposes. 


Roy M. Hatt, Chairman 

Special Committee on 
Educational Research in Countries 
Other than the United States 
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CHAPTER I 
Australia and New Zealand 


Australia—W illiam C. Radford* 


Tere HAS BEEN a noticeable increase since 1956 in published research 
in Australia? It is impossible to refer to all published materials, but those 
cited in the bibliography are representative of the work done. Although 
the studies reported in the following pages have been grouped, the group- 
ing is somewhat arbitrary. No attempt has been made to cover historical 
studies, although there is an extensive body of research now available on 
aspects of the history of Australian education (e.g., Fogarty, 1959). 


e 


Preschool and Primary-Level Education 


Scott (1959) confirmed the effectiveness of the nursery school in de- 
veloping social values of self-reliance, cooperation, and compliance with 
social values. Harsanyi (1961) cast doubt on the view that aggression in 
aes children may be a sign of low identification with adults in thee 

ome, e 

Danziger (1958) outlined stages passed througheby children ‘aged five 
to eight in arriving at concepts of economic relationship (such as rich 
versus poor, or boss versus worker), and in another study Danziger and 
Sharp (1958) used Piaget’s interview methods to ascertain children’s ex- 
planations of growth and movement. 


School Subjects 


Reading 


Research in reading has covered a wide range of topics. One study by 
Richardson (1958b) was concerned with teaching by phonic analysis and 
its relation to backwardness. The results indicated that since many children 
between the ages of 8 and 10 years were unable to discriminate adequately 
between words of similar sound, emphasis upon phonic analysis would be 
quite inappropriate. A statewide survey of average standards conducted 
by the Queensland Department of Education (1960) compared the 1960 
Standards in various’ aspects ‘of reading with those of 1946 and found 
that the two sets did not differ significantly. The value of carefully devised 


ter has been borne by T. S. Duff and N. Buckman, 


coercet 
* The main burden of ing this cha 
c of the work of preparing M have been impossible to cover the considerable quantity? 


Without whose aid in i : ; 
datos JU wou Ave 
of published material. ——— oaea A a 
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readiness programs for infants and for children in primary schools and 
of well-organized and individualized instruction in primary and secondary 
schools was well demonstrated in Western Australian schools by the» 
Western Australia Department of Education (1959, 1960a, b). 

After a carefully controlled period of trial and experiment, the Queens- 
land Department of Education (1958a) introduced a new reading program 
for the first two years of schooling. Subsequently, the Department (1959a) 
reported highly successful results from an intensive remedial program in 
which careful efforts were made to secure the cooperation of both parents 
and teachers. 

In a very thorough study, Richardson (1958a) examined the relation 
of physical factors to reading failure and concluded that whether a physi- 
cal anomaly led to school failure and maladjustment depended upon home 
conditions. 


Speech 


The Queensland Department of Education (1959b) attempted to ex- 
amine the separate effects of maturation and normal school efficiency on 
119 children in grade 1 with speech defects. Without any special instruc- 
tion many of the children showed decided improvement, but some sounds 
were more difficult to improve than others. Gunn (1960) made a pre- 
liminary analysis of the speech of students in a teachers college and found 


differences in accent between students related to sex, intelligence, home, 
and locality. 


Spelling 


. Walker (1960) reported that improvement in spelling was generally 
independent of the difficulty of words taught, that only a small number of 
misspellings consisted of fixed errors, and that desire by the child to 
progress and to spell well was at least as important as an efficient teach- 
ing pee 

T ueensland Department of Education (1958b) reported that state 
EN had not declined between 1935 and 1957 as Desc of intro- 
RS spelling lists, that children were dealing in 1957 with words for- 
"wil expected of children a year older, and that changes in grade classi- 
cation along with the tendency for all children to enter grade 8 (the 


bulis ^ primary school) would inevitably lead to some decline in 


School Attainment 


» Surveys of attainment have been re 
a ported by the Queensland Depart- 
ment of Education (1958b, 1960). Schonell, Medii acd Watts (1960) 
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revealed that the level of school attainment of aboriginal children in 
Queensland was in general very low. They considered the social setting 
and found it generally impoverished and suggested a positive campaign 
to raise expectation and provide motives for social and educational achieve- 
ment. Pidgeon (1958) reported an international comparison of perform- 
ance in reading, nonverbal ability, and arithmetic. Compared with chil- 
dren in England and Wales, Queensland children were inferior in reading 
and nonverbal ability but superior in mechanical arithmetic. 


Special Education 


Cochrane (1960) analyzed the test results of 1039 children tested from 
1952 to 1955 who had been nominated as probably in need of special 
schooling. He pointed to the need for care in deciding who should have 
special schooling and to the desirability for special courses, particularly 
at the secondary level, Schonell and others (1959) examined by careful 
interview and observation the burden imposed on parents by the presence 
of a subnormal child in the family and stressed the need for community 
help to such parents. Brown and Alleyne (1957) followed up the life 
achievements of a group of 95 educable subnormals (mean IQ, 63; age 
range, 25-40) and found them more competent than might otherwise be 
expected. x i 


University Students and University Problems 


A considerable volume of research work was undertaken on enrollments 
and on success and failure (and to a lesser degree on personality factors) 
of university students. 

Although Borrie and Dedman (1957), Davis (1960), Murray (1957), 
and the Australian Universities Commission (1960) all reported different 
estimates of potential enrollments at Australian universities, they agreed 
that there would be a considerable increase over the next decade. ; 

Sanders (1958) surveyed the available research on success and failure 
and pointed out the validity of the claim that in Australia about two-tltirds 
to three-quarters of entering students finally were graduated and about 
one-half of those who wêre graduated did so in minimum time. Achieve- 
ment examinations taken prior to entry predicted success better than 
intelligence or special aptitude tests, the correlation of the former with 
first-year success being about .6. The best predictor of eventual university 
Success is first-year success. e 

Reasons for failure have been considered by Olsen (1957) and by the 

ommonwealth Office of Education (1959). It is evident that there is no 
easy solution. Inadequate preparation and insufficient ability play some 
Part, but personal factors, study habits, motivation, and poor adjustment, 
to the university also contribute. 
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Anderson (1960) examined aspects of the personality of students, 
finding differences between entering students from different kinds of 
schools. Meddleton (1960) drew attention to the difference in success rate „Ő 
at the University of Queensland between students whose school performance 
showed a tendency to improve and those whose school performance showed 
deterioration. 

The Commonwealth Office of Education (1961) and Rorke (1959) 
reported findings concerning the occupation of graduates. Rorke was 
concerned with women graduates of the University of Queensland and 
drew attention to changes in the courses taken and occupatións entered. 
The Commonwealth Office of Education pointed out that most graduates 
were in a professional occupation of some kind, that governments were 
the major employers, and that those whose occupation was housewife 
may be a possible source of recruitment to professions in need of assistance. 


Analysis and Comment 


During the past five years, attention has been given by research workers 
within universities to factors which are at least related to success and 
failure, although the nature of the relationship is often not clear. Among 
these factors' are the nature and quality of the student's academic prepara- 
tion. Clearer Specification of the objectives of both pre-university and 
university teaching may yield better predictive indexes at pre-university 
levels, but they are not likely to be perfect when so many new factors 
affect performance levels at universities, Hence a great deal of research 
has been done by questionnaire, by structured interview, by testing, and 
by examination of clinical records to establish the conditions under which 
students work and live, the problems they have in adjusting to university 
life, and the improvements that might be made to enhance their chances 
of success. It has become generally accepted that many students can be 
helped through better guidance in study habits prior to entry to the uni- 
versity, through better guidance services within the university to help 
them choose appropriate courses and to meet their demands, and through 
hse approach to teaching than many large first-year classes 
: At the same time that the. student and his approach to his work are 

Fino: attention, some universities are giving consideration to means 
tao DON the quality and type of teaching. It can scarcely be main- 
ained that the opinions upon which these attempts have been based are 
built upon careful research or that the attempts at improvement have 
been evaluated. Critical and exact studies of university teaching still 
temain to be done, although there are signs within many departments that 
some aspects are being given careful attention. 
, Sociological determinants have been scrutinized. Although the effect 
on à student's motivation of being fully supported by home and family 
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expectations appears to need no further confirmation, attention is now 
being given to fostering equally powerful drives in students coming from 
homes without such support. Higher and higher proportions of students 
are entering universities from homes without a tradition of higher educa- 
tion, and more positive efforts must be made by the university staffs 
under such circumstances to make the transition to and acceptance of 
university life and university teaching easier than it would otherwise be. 

Sociologically oriented research has generally been exact, careful, and 
painstaking, and it has, revealed many important facts and problems. 
Such research needs to be supplemented with further studies that will 
not only uncover problems but also show how students overcome difficul- 
ties both within the normal framework of university life and organization 
and within any special framework created for them. Moreover, sociologi- 
cal research needs to be supplemented by controlled studies to assess 
the value of many suggested remedial measures. Do improvements in 
reading skjlls lead to better results? Does a tutorial system help students 
to adjust better to university life and to succeed where otherwise failure 
might have occurred? Does improvement in lecturing skill lead to better 
results and make a subject more enjoyable? These and other problems 
may be given attention in the next decade. 

The enormous field of controlled evaluation of the effectiveness of 
university studies remains untouched. Many of the reported objectives 
of a university, apart from acquisition of professional knowledge and 
skills, are probably attained by many who have no formal gssociation 
with a university. It is the lack of such positive evaluation that inakes it 
easy for the timid, even in high places, to wish to limit university studies 
to a narrower range of ability than is possessed by those at present aspir- 
ing to them. Participation in the marketplace is a sure way to deprive a 
university of its sacrosanct status, and this must then be replaced with a 
clear-cut delineation and defense of its peculiar objectives. To this task 
no university research work has yet been dedicated. 


Adolescence A 


A great deal of research has been done on different aspects of adoles- 
cence in Australia. Under the auspices of the Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research, Oddie and-Spearritt (1958) examined the educational 
activities of adolescents in Victoria between the ages of 14 and 20 and 
found that part-time education was undertaken by a high proportion at 
each age. In another investigation the Australian Council fer Educa- 
tional Research (1960) afialyzed successive age-grade tables and pre- 
dicted numbers leaving school over the next five years in each of the 
mainland states, noting particularly the steady trend to stay in school | 
‘onger, 
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Dufty (1960) found that many adolescent boys aspire to occupations 
well above their ability to attain them—professional and adventure- 
oriented occupations were most frequently selected. The intrinsic nature , 
of the work was the most important factor in the choice made by the 
1313 boys. 

Wheeler (1961) examined the expressed wishes of adolescent boys and 
girls and found a distinct developmental trend, from concern with the 
present to concern with the future, as the pupils became older. Response 
differences between sexes were found in the younger subjects more fre- 
quently than in the older. An analysis of the subjects’ views dbout adoles- 
cence showed that they were concerned with freedom from parental con- 
trol and with establishing good relations with their peers. Harwood (1959) 
found Queensland adolescents adopting characteristic sex roles, but neither 
sex was adequately prepared for marital and parental responsibilities. 


Analysis and Comment 


No sociologist has attempted»to discover what different value systems 
are held in Australia about such vital matters in an adolescent’s life plan as 
work, ownership, marriage, children, or political affiliation. The field 
here is wide, open for careful exploration. Harwood’s (1959) work touched 
"briefly on some of these matters, but much deeper soundings are needed 
over a far wider field. Questionnaire and large-survey methods do not 
seem appropriate here. Carefully planned interview studies in a number 
of different centers would be essential. 


Impact of Television 


Several general studies of the changes in family activities associated 
with the advent of television have been prepared and not yet published. 
Fairbrother (1960) found that the first effects of television in Sydney 
were very similar to those reported in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Emery and Martin (1957) studied the effects of a TV Western 
film’on a child audience (43 boys aged 10 to 13) from lower-middle-class 
homes and found evidence sufficient to justify the following as working 
hypotheses for further studies: (a) latent rathér than manifest themes 
i adt in such films; (b) individual viewers use selective processes 
to defend themselves from anxiety; and (c) certain temporary changes 


set t ig e mei eret may e e 


Measurement : 


, Beswick and Cox (1958) derived apparently economical and valid 
measures of adjustment, aggression, and dependence from children's re- 
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ports about each other. Cox (1960) studied correlates of general and test 
anxiety and found inter alia little relation between sociological and ecolog- 
ical variables and either scale. Moderate anxiety on both scales was most 
strongly related to competent school work. 

Cochrane (1959) warned against the use of achievement quotients 
based on mental age. For children classified as slow learners, such quo- 
tients may be positively misleading. 
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New Zealand —George W. Parkyn 


Enucaronan researc in New Zealand is supported by, and for the 
most part carried out under the auspices of, three different kinds of edu- 
cational institutions: the universities, the New Zealand Department of 
Education, and the New Zealand Council for Educational Research. In 
keeping with the tradition of the university, its teachers undertake scholarly 
inquiry and research into any problems that interest them; the wide 
range of these problems will be noted in this chapter, for most of the 
studies reported here as appearing in learned journals have been carried 
out by university teachers. The amount of research being done by univer- 
sity students is also considerable, and, although university theses are not 
reported, a useful analysis of trends in research carried out for education 
theses from 1923 to 1958 will be found in the article by Watson (1960b). 
Officers of the New Zealand Department of Education undertake much 
research on problems of immediate administrative concern, and the results 
of this work, while seldom published under the names of the participating 
research personnel, will be found in the annual reports of the Department 
(1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961). The New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research (1935) is an independent body that tends, jn the main, 
to sponsor investigations into issues of long-term educational policy and‘ 


to publish annual reports of its research. H 


History and Theory of Education 


During the past decade many primary schools have celebrated the 
sixtieth or seventy-fifth anniversaries of their foundings, and in most cases 
brief histories of the schools have been published. They are too numerous 
to list here, and their importance individually is mainly local. Together with 
those that will be written during the coming decade, however, they will 
Provide useful material for future national historians. Works of wider 
importance are a massive centennial history of the Auckland Education 
Board by Cumming (1959) and a centennial history of the Otago Educa- 
tion Board by Miller (1957). Of narrower scope is a study by Holst (1958) 
of the part played by Maori schools in bringing education to backward 
Tural areas, 


Policy and Administration 
The somewhat unusual administrative structure of New Zealand primary 
education, in which much of the control of the schools is placed in the 
hands of district boards of education that do not levy their own education. 
laxes or rates but receive their funds from the central government through 
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its Department of Education, was the subject of a thorough analysis, car- 
ried out by a joint committee representing the Department and the boards, 
with a view to solving some of the problems of centralized versus decentral- 
ized control. A succinct explanation of the problems and of the committee's 
proposed solutions was set out by Beeby (1957) in the 1957 annual report 
of the New Zealand Department of Education. The role, and control, of 
the expert in educational administration has been perceptively discussed 
by Beeby (1959a). 

Rising enrollments have been the concern of administrators at all levels, 
and problems and methods of prediction have been well dealt with by 
Jacoby (1958b, 1959), who has been responsible for projecting New 
Zealand's primary, secondary, and university enrollments through the next 
decade (see New Zealand Department of Education, 1957b). 

Yearly promotion practices were studied by Colgan (1958), who 
showed the long-term importance of accurate placement of children in 
"Standard 1” (the third grade of the New Zealand primary school, usually 
entered after two years in the “infant” or “primer” classes by children of 
seven to eight years of age). , 

The intermediate schools of New Zealand, two-year schools whose pur- 
pose is to ease the transition between primary schooling and secondary 
schooling, have been the subject of an exhaustive, five-year investigation 
"by Watson (1961). Although the full report has not yet been published, 
Watson (1961) has presented a summary of conclusions that affirm the 
value of this type of transitional school. 

The general problems of the nonselective secondary-education system 
have been outlined by Beeby (1956), and a survey by Thompson (1958) 
has dealt with the question of coeducation from the point of view of 
parents who have the choice of coeducational or single-sex schools for 
their children. 

The universities have been the subject of much investigation over the 
past five years. The difficulty in clarifying the aims of the university 
system, which, although based upon the British tradition, has moved some 
distance toward practices of the United States, has been analyzed by 
Beeby (1959b). À determined effort to set clear goals for the immediate 
futute was apparent in a report made by the Committee on New Zealand 
Universities (1959), which contains data derived from research into 
many aspects of university organization and activity. The establishment 
in 1948 of the University Grants Committee has had a far-reaching effect 


upon university development. A brief historical study of its work has 
been made by Currie (1960). 


Curriculum ` 


» The process of primary-school curriculum revision in New Zealand 
has tended in recent years to involve practical research and experimenta- 
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tion carried out by officers of the Department of Education in close co- 
operation with classroom teachers. Current procedures are described in 
a United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (1958) 
document. The nineteenth-century British origins of the primary-school 
curriculum in New Zealand have been clarified by Ewing (1960), and 
Dinnis (1960) has made a survey of the views of parents on the present 
primary-school curriculum. 

Beeby (1958) has made an analysis of curriculum changes in the sec- 
ondary schools during the past 15 years. In higher education much dis- 
cussion has taken place concerning the separate subjects of the curriculum, 
but on the whole little research has been carried out. Parton (1961) has 
published a useful paper on the education of chemists. 


Educational Measurement and Evaluation 


A restandardization of Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities test (Inter- 
mediate Form) for ages 11-17 years was carried out by Rogers (1956) 
in the Auckland district. James Ritchie (1957) compared results of testing 
both Maori and European secondary-school pupils in a rural area with 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and found the European scores ' 
to be higher on both the verbal and nonverbal tests. McCreary, (1958), 
in a report on the use of the A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Tests and tHe A.C.E.R. 
Arithmetic Tests in a Maori school, has shown how useful an evaluative 
project of this nature can be to the teacher. Fieldhouse (19572) has written 
a guide for those who wish to assess the reading attainments of their pupils. 
Fieldhouse ( 1957b) standardized the A.C.E.R. Arithmetic Tests for New 
Zealand use. He (1956) made a comparative study of standards of 
mechanical arithmetic in this country and Australia and found little 
difference, except for the marked superiority of the state of Queensland 
over the other Australian states and over New Zealand. 

At the secondary level, two committees have dealt with problems con- 
nected with the School Certificate Examination. The first (Committee To 
Review the Post-Primary Curriculum and the School Certificate Examina- 
tion, 1957) was concerned mainly with an evaluation of the effects of 
the scaling of examiners’ marks on the position of candidates in different 
Subjects; the second (School Certificate Review Committee, 1960) dealt 
With the essential nature of the School Certificate qualification itself. 

e performance of first-year university students has been the subject 
of much concern. Parkyn (1959), in a large-scale research project involv- 
g over 4000 students, showed that within this already highly selected 
group differences in their university performance were not highly cor- 
related with differences in their secondary-school. attainments and that, 
in consequence, failures could not in general be attributed to the standard ^ 
9f the entrance qualification. 
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Educational Psychology 


Valuable studies by Lawrence (1957a, b) of intelligence-test errors 
threw light on the cognitive processes and showed the significance of 
method in intellectual tasks. Sampson (1961), continuing work begun in 
Canada, showed the importance of pacing upon performance in the adding 
of digits. Sampson and Spong (1961) carried out experiments to study 
the properties of the central integrating mechanism dealing with sense- 
organ impulses, a : 

Tn a series of related studies dealing with the emotional tone or climate 
of the classroom, Connor (1960a, b) demonstrated the extent to which 
the social contacts of the children were richer and the pupil-teacher rap- 
port was closer in better classrooms. Continuing work begun in the United 
States, Flanders (1960) showed how classroom climate could be improved 
when teachers achieved a better balance between direct and indirect verbal 
methods of influencing their pupils. Pringle (1957) showed how teachers 
could solve some of the adjustment problems of their classrooms by using 
data gained from sociometric surveys. A 


Delinquency 


Results of a large-scale statistical study of 10,000 juvenile delinquents, 
carried out, by the Chi]d Welfare Division, were given in the 1957 annual 
report of the New Zealand Department of Education (19572). Mitchell 
(1956) analyzed the causative factors involved in 90 cases of delinquency 
studied in a university clinic. Connor (1959) examined trends in the de- 
velopment of the work done by the same university clinic over a period 
of years. 


Educational Sociology 


The gainful employment of school children in their out-of-school time 
was surveyed by Connor (1958); the problems of young Maoris at the 
beginning of their careers were analyzed by Roe (1961); and Jacoby 
(1958a) has presented estimates of the quantity, and educational quality 
to be expected in the school-leaving population of the next few years. 


Physical Development 


A height-weight graph for seconda i 

: ry-school pupils was produced by 
Smithells (1958), and the value of height-weicht i i d 
by Buckton (1955) ] | alue of height-weight indexes was discusse 
» A great deal of attention has been focused upon the characteristics of 
the personality structure of Maoris, Using the Rorschach test and physical 
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measurements, Adcock and others (1957) studied the major differences 
between Maori and European personality traits and tested hypotheses 
about the relationship between temperament and physique. James Ritchie's 
(1956) study of basic personality, using the Rorschach test, has been 
„followed by several studies to elucidate problems of the different develop- 
mental stages: Jane Ritchie (1957) has dealt with the first five years of 
life; Earle (1958), with the period of childhood; and Mulligan (1957), 
with adolescence. À criticism of the methodology in these studies was made 
by Metge and Campbell 61958). Ausubel (1961) has made a detailed 
study of the vocational ambitions and the personality traits needed for 
their fulfillment in rural and urban Maori youths. 


Teaching Methods: Language Arts, Science, 
and Useful Arts 


Osborn (1960) surveyed New Zealand libraries and evaluated use of 
School libraries. Wards (1961) has shown the wide range of vocabulary 
to be found in secondary-school beginners and the marked linguistic 
poverty of pupils of low ability. Arvidson (1960) prepared a manual for 
use with the VZCER Alphabetical Spelling Lists, the appearance of which 
has seemingly led to many radical changes in th& methods of teaching 
spelling in most primary schools. $ q 

Primary-school science was examined by Johnston (1958); and the 
teaching of chemistry, by Searle (1956). In a comprehensive historical 
study and an analysis of present-day secondary-school methods, Searle 
(1958) has demonstrated clearly the difference between teaching science 
and teaching useful knowledge and has indicated the difficulties in the 
Way of a better approach to teaching science in the schools. 


Special Education and Special Programs 


Winterbourn (1958) has considered the needs of intellectually handi- 
capped children. Special provision for slow learners in the secondary 
School has been dealt with by Roberts (1958) and by Winterbourn 
(1957), Caughley (1961) has studied the use of group therapy in remedial 
Speech work, Jeffery (1959) has developed a two-dimensional theory of 
stammering and has indicated some implications for remedial work. j 

he educational difficulties of Maori pupils are being given intreasing 
attention, A. general survey of the classroom problems confronting teachers 
Was made by Parkyn (1961), and secondary-school problems were reported 
on by Baigent (1959) and Holst (1957). Davies (1959) has made a care: o 
assessment of the problems of schooling in the South Pacific islands. 
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Teachers 


Preliminary reports from a long-term, comprehensive study of adjust- 
ment of young teachers to their professional responsibilities have been 
issued by Watson in four papers. In the first report, Watson (1956) 
collated information on the intellectual background of teachers-in-training 
since 1940, In another, he (1958b) reviewed data on the intellectual 
status of entrants to different courses in 1957. Watson’s (1958a) third 
report furnished test results on three basic subjects of the primary-school 
curriculum. In a fourth paper, Watson (1960a) reported on the university 
studies of prospective teachers. 

Williams (1960) has carried out a well-desigried study of the levels and 
pattern of achievement motivation among highly acculturated Maori 
teacher-trainees. 

The Commission on Education in New Zealand ( 1960) presented an 
interim report on the staffing and recruitment of teachers*to meet the 
present shortage. Bull (1960) made a detailed study of the qualifications 
and supply of teachers of mathematics in secondary schools. Hill (1959) 
demonstrated changes in the authoritarian attitudes of teacher-trainees 
during their college years. 
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CHAPTER II 


Canada 


WILLARD BREHAUT and ROBERT W. B. JACKSON 


Eoucation Is a provincial responsibility in Canada. For this reason, 
there is not 1 Canadian system of education buf 11: 1 system for each 
of the 9 provinces and the 2 public-school systems within the province of 
Quebec. The total number of systems is increased to 12 when considera- 
tion is given to the provision of education for Indians and Eskimos by 
the Federal Government. 

Educational research in Canada is conducted at the national and 
provincial levels as well as by school boards in the larger urban com- 
munities and by the universities. Among the national organizations most 
active in the promotion, support, and conduct of research in education 
are L'Association Canadienne des Educateurs de la Langue Frangaise, the 
Canadian Education Association, the Canadian School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian Universities’ Foun- 
dation, the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
‘the Industrial Foundation on Education. Each of these organizations has 
contributed to the growing research movement in education. 

Provincial organizations for the promotion of research in education 
have sprung up across the nation. All provinces except Manitoba either 
have established or are establishing research councils. In addition, urban 
research bureaus either have been established or are planned for such 
leading cities as Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Saskatoon, 
Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and St. John. 

Research at the university level conducted by staff members and by 
students proceeding to advanced degrees has continued to be of importance 
in the overall research production of the country. Practically all university 
colleges of education are centers of research activity. In addition, several 
universities GE as training grounds for research workers. 


Organizations 
Among the most significant developments in the relatively short history 
k educational research in Canada has been the formal establishment in 
1960 of the Canadian Council for Research. in Education. This organiza- 


tion of an index of Canadian research, the publication of a national 
journal of educational 


bursement of funds for 
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It may be of encouragement to educational researchers elsewhere to 
know that the formation of the Canadian Council for Research in Educa- 
tion has not been achieved easily. Indeed, it represents the culmination 
of almost a generation of researchers’ efforts. The highlights of this de- 
velopment may be reported as follows: 


1937-38: The Canadian Council for Educational Research was 
formed in 1939; supported by a grant of $10,000, 
payable over two years, from the Carnegie Corpora- 

* tion. This was a joint effort by the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association and the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. 


1945: The Canadian Council for Educational Research was 
disbanded when funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion were expended. It was then replaced by the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education Association Re- 
search Council for the purpose of taking over and 
continuing the work begun by the Canadian Council 
for Educational Research. 

1953: The Canadian Education Association and the Ca- 
nadian Teachers' Federation agreed to the formation 
of a central body which became known as the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Educational Research 
with power to invite other national bodies to partici- 
pate. The only other body which was asked to par- 
ticipate prior to 1959 was L'Association Canadienne 
des Educateurs de la Langue Frangaise. The aims and 
objectives established for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, which were quite 
similar to those proposed for the Canadian Education 
Association Research Division and for the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation Research Division, are incorpo- 
rated in the constitution of the Canadian Council for 
Research in Education. e 

1953: The Research Division of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation was established. 

1958: The Research Division of the Canadian „Education 
Association was formed. Support from a grant from 
Imperial Oil Ltd. of $100,000 was realized. A re- 
search and information service was formed and sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
$100,000, payable over three years. 

1959: Three other organizations—the Canadian Association 
of Professors of Education, the Canadian Association — , 
of School Superintendents and Inspectors, and the 
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Canadian School Trustees’ Association—along with the 
Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics were invited to become full members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Educational Research. 
A proposal to establish on a more formal basis a central 
organization known as the Canadian Council for Re- 
search in Education was approved in principle by four 
of the constituent organizations, and a provisional 
constitutional committee was established. 


> 
1960: ^ A constitution for the Canadian Council for Research 
in Education was written, and approval of it was given 

by all the constituent organizations. 


Journals 


An event of importance to Canadians interested in research in educa- 
tion occurred in October 1958 with the publication of the first number 
of the Ontario Journal of Educational Research. This issue was devoted 
entirely to a review of educational research in Canada for the years 
1953-56 (Jackson, 1958b). Within the next year a publication of the 
Canadian Education Association, the Canadian Research Digest, joined 
the Ontario Journal of Educational Research and the Alberta Journal of 
Educational ‘Research—the pioneer in the Canadian field—as the main 
Canadian journals devoted to the reporting of educational research. The 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research has continued to flourish. How- 
ever, the Canadian Education Association publication has ceased to exist 
as a separate entity. It has been combined with the more general periodi- 
cal, Canadian Education, to result in the journal titled Canadian Educa- 
tion and Research Digest in 1961. As indicated above, one of the objec- 
tives of the newly established Canadian Council for Research in Educa- 
tion is the publication of a national journal of educational research. 


* Main Emphases in Educational Research 


either elementary or higher education. 
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Research Methods 


An analysis of the research studies reported in educational journals, 
monographs, and research bulletins shows that more than one-half of 
the investigations depend largely on the survey method. Comparatively 
few experimental studies have been carried out, the largest single number 
of these dealing with the subject of arithmetic, with experiments in learn- 
ing ranking next. Most of the historical studies were related to administra- 
tion and supervision. Despite the fact that surveys of the aims of educa- 
tion were made, there was little indication of philosophical studies having 
been conducted—a trend which may be considered by some to run counter 
to the needs of the nation. It is of interest to note that more than a dozen 
essays about research in education were published, more than the number 
of studies about research. 


Trends in Research 


The chief trend to be noted in Canadian educational research is 
rapidly increasing quantity: more and more research is being conducted 
at all levels—national, provincial, local, and university. Although this 
quantitative trend may not have a direct qualitative correlative, Dunlop 
(1961) observed that a marked change has occurzed since 1955 in levels 
of educational research, which he attributes in part to the presence of 
research funds and foundation grants and to availability of highly trained 
personnel, 

Similarly, Katz (1960) has drawn attention to the exhaustive studies 
conducted by royal commissions in Canada. 


Administration and Supervision 


By far the largest number of research studies conducted in Canada 
ave been related to the general area of administration and supervision. 

Within the past five years significant studies have been reported at the 
national, provincial, and local levels. 

Two of the most important studies conducted at the national level were 
those of the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of»Statistics of 
Canada (1959, 1960) which, respectively, were concerned with the ex: 
Penditure and income of university students and with the organization 
and administration of education in Canada. Other noteworthy nationwide 
Studies reported were diversified ones conducted by the Canadien Teach- 
ers’ Federation (1956, 1958, 1960). The Industrial Foundation on Educa- 
tion (1957, 1958) published two studies respectively concerned with 
augmenting corporate giving to higher education and with increasing 
Student motivation. 3 
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Among the many studies pertaining to educational administration and 
supervision throughout Canada have been a number of historical studies. 
Two of these seem particularly noteworthy. Phillips (1957) offered the 
first comprehensive history of educational development embracing all 
parts of English and French Canada. An additional volume, prepared by 
Audet (1956), in the monumental series on education in French Canada, 
was completed, and work was begun on another. A comparatively large 
number of histories of educational institutions which will not be cited 
also appeared. " 

Numerous indeed were studies concerned with specific problems in 
administration and supervision. Only eight representative investigations 
will be cited. Andrews and Brown (1958) edited a monograph concerned 
with composite high schools in Canada. In two papers, Byrne (19572, b) 
discussed aspects of administrative structure, and in a third he (1957c) 
proposed evaluative criteria for administrative leadership. Bargen (1960) 
set forth the legal basis for administrative decisions, and Lamb (1959) 
described at length the legal responsibility of the school board and teachers 
relative to school accidents. Uh]man (1960) discussed the effects of demo- 
graphic and economic changes on school financing, and Ritchie and 
Worth (1960) considered nongraded elementary-school programs. 


Curriculum and Methods of Teaching 

Studies of the value of new teaching methods were made in various 
subjects and in different parts of the country. The most numerous studies 
in this area were made of the New Castle filmstrip method of teaching 
reading, several of which were reported on by McRobbie (1960). The 
use of the Cuisenaire method of teaching arithmetic was also the subject 
of studies by Trout (1959, 1960). Munro (1959) examined the learning 
resulting from the use of methods of varying meaningfulness. Sawicki 
(1958) studied the English program in Alberta, and Buckles (1956) 
examined the development of the high-school mathematics program in the 
same province, 


Educational Measurement 


One of the.chief interests of researchers during the period under review 
has been the evaluation of student progress and the prediction of success. 
Several studies have been made in each of these areas, and there has been 
Some construction of measuring instruments as well as analysis of exist- 
ing ones." 

Chief among the studies of student achievement is the Atkinson Study, 
which will be considered in detail in a subsequent section. Another 
Investigation which is still in Progress is the Carnegie Study, on which 
the only report to appear is that by MacEachern (1960). Both of these 
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studies are being conducted by the Department of Educational Research 
of the Ontario College of Education. Smaller-scale studies with similar 
purposes have been conducted within several provinces, but will not be 
cited. 

Several studies concerned with evaluation of achievement have been 
reported; only six representative ones will be cited. In arithmetic, Pritch- 
ard (1956) surveyed the attainment of pupils in grade 5, and Peta (1956) 
evaluated the competence of junior high-school students. Coull (1956) 
completed an extensive . normative survey of reading achievement, and 
Young (1956) studied qualitative aspects of reading performance. Buxton 
(1959) carried out an experimental study concerning skill in written ex- 
pression. Factors related to academic underachievement in adolescents 
were the subject of a paper by Chabassol (1959). 

Much attention was given to the analysis of marks and test scores. Five 
representative studies were those of Evenson and Smith (1958), upon 
university inatriculation in Alberta; of Conway and Brown (1956), in 
scaling university entrance marks; of Crawford (1959), about con- 
sistency of grading mathematics papers; „of Barrett (1960), concerning 
the predictive efficiency of objective tests given in grade 8; and of Pipher 
(1960), who appraised the use of the Dominion Group Test of Learning 
Capacity. 


Educational Psychology k 


In educational psychology many studies appeared in the areas of gifted 
children and intelligence testing. Two publications by Housego and Mowat 
(1959) and by McRoberts (1959) are representative of those concerned 
with gifted children, as are those by Dockrell (1960) and MacArthur 
(1960) in intelligence testing. 

The relationship between directed cognition and personality change 
was studied by Christensen and Macdonald (1960). Anderson (1958) 
reported on cognitive-function fluctuation, and subsequently Anderson 
(1959) investigated aspects of the consistency of the self-concept. The 
self in interpersonal theory was the area of inquiry by Brown (1957), 
and a study of the self-concept for students in grade 9 was made by Tas- 
chuk (1957). Two other studies related to personality and motivation 
were those of Grapko (1960), who studied social expectancy and achieve- 
ment in the development of emotional security in school-age children, and 
of Munro (1957), who investigated the structure of an adolescent peer 
group. » 

Research concerning cognitive processes included MacKinnon's (1959) 
volume of how children learn to read, Clegg's (1959) experiment on 
training through simulated learning situations, and two studies concern- 
ing problem solving by Feavyour (1960) and by Jenkinson and Lam- 
pard (1959). 
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Teacher Training and the Teaching Profession 


Nelson and Worth (1960a, b) reported on the mathematical compe- 
tence of prospective elementary-school teachers, and Lindstedt (1960) 
studied the relation between teachers’ qualifications and the achievement 
in mathematics of their grade 9 students. 

MeBeath and Andrews (1960) studied teacher leader behavior in rela- 
tion to teaching effectiveness, and Savage (1960) reported upon a study 
of the nature and prediction of teachers’ authoritarianism in the class- 
room. Fleming (1956) reported on teacher supply and demand in Ontario. 


Areas To Be Investigated 


Despite the rapid increase in the extent of educational research in 
Canada, many important problems require investigation. Among these 
may be listed the following, which, according to a recent questionnaire 
survey conducted by Jackson (1958b), represent some of Canada's chief 
research needs: (a) comparative study of ability to pay for education, by 

d provinces and communities; (b) comparative investigation of curricula 
in all provinces; (c) consideration of the problems of bilingualism; 
(d) analysis of programs of study for nonacademic students and drop — | 
outs as well as for bright and other exceptional children; (e) examina- 
tion of continuity of learning and intensive study of the learning process 
in the classroom situation; (f) critical evaluation of programs of teacher 
education; (g) long-term investigation of the development of intelli- 
gence; and (h) development of tests and norms for Canadian children. 


Areas of Most Fruitful and Significant Research 


A review of Canadian research in education during the past five 
years indicates that contributors have tended to avoid doing fragmentary 


f The second type of significant research to be discussed is that related to 
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Utilization of Student Resources 


The Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student Resources, begun in 
1956, and the Carnegie Study of Identification and Utilization of Student 
Talent in High School and College, begun three years later, are large- 
scale follow-up investigations of almost complete groups of secondary 
students in the province of Ontario. From the beginning the Atkinson 
Study, which was concerned with some 9000 Ontario grade 13 students, 
was considered to be aepilot study for the much larger Carnegie Study of 
more than 90,000 Ontario grade 9 students. Each of these studies is con- 
tinuing—the former near its final stages, the latter still in its early stages. 

Katz (1960) has indicated that the Atkinson Study, with its numerous 
reports, may well be the most noteworthy educational research undertaken 
in Canada. Under the direction of a steering committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of Ontario universities, public and private secondary schools, 
the proviücial department of education, and industry, the Study was 
directly supervised by Fleming and Jackson. Five research papers pub- 
lished thus far are those by Fleming (1959a, b), Fleming and Jackson 
(1956), and Jackson (1956, 1958a). 

The following instruments were used in the Study during the students’ 
final year of high school: (a) a four-page questionnaire completed by 
each student; (b) a one-page questionnaire completed for each student: 
by a group of teachers; (c) the College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, verbal and mathematical sectione; (d) the 
School and College Ability Test, verbal and quantitative sections; and 
(e) The Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

In addition, smaller numbers of students took the following supple- 
mentary tests: (a) the Kuder Preference Record—Personal, (b) the 
Brown-Holizman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, and (c) the Co- 
operative English Test. 

Two approaches were employed in the collection of data in the follow- 
up stage: (a) an appeal to educational institutions for student records 
and (b) a questionnaire to each individual. Other questionnaires pertain- 
ing to their later academic and vocational careers were completed by 
the students participating in the follow-up procedures. In additiofi, the 
universities, schools of nursing, teachers colleges, and other educational 
institutions made available all records pertaining to the Atkinson group. 

The principal findings to date of the Atkinson Study may:be summarized 
as follows: (a) Sex was an important selective influence, giving boys a 
much greater chance of entering grade 13 and of continuing to the uni- 
versity. The superior record-of the girls in the university is, therefore, 
not surprising. (b) Students who continued their education *in the uni- 
Versity or in other institutions were, on the average, approximately one- 
half of a year younger than those who entered employment. (e) Boys 
were less likely to attend the university and more likely to obtain im; 
mediate employment if one or both parents were dead; girls showed a 
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slight tendency in the opposite direction. Students whose fathers were 
deceased had a reduced chance of success in the university. (d) The students 
who went to the university tended to come from smaller families and from 
families with higher educational levels. (e) Students were more likely to 
attend the university if their fathers were in a high occupational level. 
As far as success at the university was concerned, however, there was no 
apparent predictive value in the father’s occupational level. (f) Students 
who had done their grade 13 work in continuation schools, high schools, 
and vocational schools were much less likely to enter the university than 
were those from the collegiate institutes, composite schools, and private 
schools. For those who attended the university, however, there was little 
relationship between the degree of success attained-and the type of school 
attended, (g) Of the teachers’ ratings employed (reliability, cooperation 
with teachers and students, leadership and good influence among students, 
industry in school work, initiative, physical stamina and energy, partici- 
pation in sports, effects of absence on school work, and chances of 
university success), the best predictors of destination were ratings on 
industry in school work, initiative, and chances of university success. 
(h) Although students in the university-destination group had the highest 
average in each of the preceding high-school grades, there were many 
students in the nonuniversity-destination group with academic records 
»equal or superior to a large proportion of the university-bound students. 
(i) Although effectiveness of prediction varied from university to uni- 
versity and from course to course, the grade 13 average was definitely the 
best predictor. (j) Median scores obtained by the Atkinson students on 
the aptitude tests were markedly superior to those obtained by corre- 
sponding groups in the United States. 
; The Carnegie Study of Identification and Utilization of Student Talent 
in High School and College, financed in part by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, is a longitudinal investigation of the more than 90,000 grade 
9 students in Ontario in 1959-60. This project is the largest of its kind 
ever undertaken in Canada and one of the few studies of this type not 
dependent upon a sampling of students. 
b Although it is only two years since this proposed 10-year study was 
egun, some important outcomes have already been realized. Foremost 
on been the development of several new measyring instruments—tests 
ot achievement, aptitude, and interests. The standardization of these in- 
struments on the 90,000 students represents a giant leap forward in the 
field of educational measurement in Canada. 
qum aaen oe to be issued on the results of the Carnegie 
Madea (1960), 260. This report, Twenty Questions, prepared by 
Cano Guat ee Provided a very brief preliminary analysis of the 
Miu um i WE ATRI Bdo the questions contained in the first 
both d qu aire. Many additional analyses of data will be made 
oth during and after the follow-up period. 
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Research in Educational Administration 


The leading Canadian center for research in educational administration 
and supervision is now the Division of Educational Administration of 
the University of Alberta (1960) in Edmonton. This development has 
been the outcome of the University’s active participation in the CEA- 
Kellogg Project in Educational Leadership during 1951-56. 

Although the research conducted has been related to the province of 
Alberta to,a large extent, an important purpose of the Alberta program 
has been to choose and train individuals for positions of leadership in 
Canadian school administration. Hence the emphasis may be viewed as 
national rather than provincial. 

Because the Division of Educational Administration of the University 
of Alberta was formed only five years ago, the amount of research com- 
pleted is small in comparison with the research under way. What has 
been done, however, indicates that many facets of administration are 
receiving attention, especially those related to the roles of various persons 
—superintendent, principal, and vice-principal—and to various types of 
schools—composite and rural high schools, in particular. 


Summary Evaluation of Research Methods Used 


Among the most fruitful research methods being ‘used in Canada today is 
the longitudinal study of large numbers of students. By this means it is 
possible to accumulate a great mass of information about the changes 
that occur in the personal and educational lives of the students and, by 
Means of high-speed electronic data-processing, to undertake correlational 
studies using complete populations instead of samples. 

Studies of this type must be well planned if the data collected are to 
be utilized effectively. During the planning period the need of a pilot 
Project is very great, and the time and money spent in undertaking it will 
Prove to be a profitable investment. à 

The importance of involving the individuals most directly concerned 
with a study and with the possible application of its findings must be noted 
in connection with another type of research—action research. The success 
of the University of Alberta’s Division of Educational Administration in 
conducting research of this type is in no small measure related to the 
degree of involvement of those most directly concerned—the potential 


Consumers of the research findings. 
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Latin American Countries: 


Chile, Peru, and P 


uerto Rico 


An Overview of Educational Research in 


Latin America—Pabio Roca 


L ATIN AMERICA is a term used for convenience to describe an area cover- 
ing 20 independent nations located in North, Central, and South America, 
in which three different languages are spoken: Spanish in 18, Portuguese 


in 1, and Ezench in another. The degree 
these countries varies widely. 

It has been estimated that the 20 Latin 
population in 1958 of about 188 million. 


of educational development of 


American countries had a total 
Roca (1961) has reported that 


the expenditures for education amounted to about 1959 million U.S. 
dollars, or an average of about $10 per inhabitant, and that the enroll- 
ment in the elementary schools would be about 22.1 million children and 


in the secondary schools, 2.6 million, with 


an average expenditure of $08 « 


per child enrolled at both levels. These enrollments constitute about 50 
percent of the total population of elementary-school age, aged ‘5-14, and 
about 14 percent of that of secondary-school age, aged 15-19. 


Problem Areas 


In the field of education in Latin America there are many problems 


about which research could be oriented. 


In its latest report on Latin 


American education, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (1960) mentioned the following points: (a) Rapid 


increase in the rate of population growth 
needs of the region. Estimates for 1966 in 


has aggravated the educational 


dicate at least 35 million children 


between the ages of 7 and 12 years will be added to the present 15 million 


for whom there are no ‘school facilities. ( 


population to the active working-age population, which is 


probably will continue to increase in the immediate future. (c) 
kers is low. About one-half of the 


of education of the population of wor 
population has not completed: eve 


one-fifth has attained a primary education. This indica 
at official figures show. (d) School 


illiteracy may be really greater than wh: 
statistics show that one-half of the children 
in the first grade and that the proportion 


b) The ratio of the school-age 
extremely high, 
The level 


n one year of schooling, and only about 


tes thaf functional 


attending elementary school are 
of those who complete primary. 


education is very low. (e) Other problems exist concerning compulsory 


& 
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school attendance, school organization, elementary rural and urban edu- 
cation, teaching personnel, school financing, and illiteracy. 


A Few Recommendations 


In its recent report of a mission to Venezuela, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (1961) surveyed the educational 
system of that country and recommended as a short-term objective that 
a larger proportion of children in primary school be retained than pre- 
viously enrolled and that additional places for an increasing proportion 
of those attaining school age be provided. The writers of this same report 
cited poor teaching standards, low pupil aptitude, rigid promotion policies, 
and lack of availability of higher grades as the reasons for large repeater 
rates. They also recommended a new curriculum for thé"rural schools 
that not only would meet the needs of the dropouts but also* would lead 
to a study program with a more practical bias related to the agricultural 
pursuits—activities in which the child is likely to subsequently engage. 

At the intermediate level it was recommended that a testing program 
aimed at determining both educational attainments and scholastic apti- 
tudes be established in order that students can be selected to follow the 

. type of intermediate education most suited to their potentialities. 
LJ 


A Recent Survey 


As reported by Hedrick (1959), the School of Inter-American Studies 
of the University of Florida distributed 7300 questionnaires to individ- 
uals doing research in Canada, the United States, and Latin American 
countries for its third survey of investigations in progress in the field of 
ae studies, Only 815 items were finally compiled, of which 
= Were reported under the heading, Education. Of these, only 6 could 
rri! classified as research studies about Latin American educa- 

Concluding Statements 
Many and varied are the educational i rch 
i A problems in demand of resear 
at both the administrative and the professional levels. In some countries 


- is lack of trained personnel, but in all there is lack of resources 
n an area with so many basic educational problems, research in educa- 
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research is completely nonexistent; in others it has developed to a degree 
comparable to that found in modern systems of education. 

In this chapter a review of the work carried out in certain Latin 
American countries will be presented, not as representative of the whole 
area, but as conducted in selected individual countries. A wider coverage 
was not possible because of practical limitations arising from a lack of 
communication among the research workers in the different countries. 
This problem seems to be the greatest handicap to the development of edu- 
cational research in Latin America, for, as may be seen later in this chapter, 
there is competent research going on in many Latin American countries, 
but lack of communication and dissemination renders it very little known 
and consequently of little use. 
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Chile—Egidio Orellana 


Ox OF THE MOST IMPORTANT manifestations of a recent renewal of 
interest in education in Chile—an interest associated with the anticipated 
impact of education upon the process of economic development—has been 
the creation of a number of centers for the purpose of investigating 
educational problems. Among such centers should be mentioned the In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Pedagógicas de la Universidad de Chile (In- 
stitute of Educational Research of the University of Chile), founded in 
1956 and divided into two independent ones, the Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Estadisticas (Institute of Statistical Research) and the Instituto 
de Educacién (Institute of Education) in 1960. 

During the same year, specialized personnel competent in modern 
techniques of scientific research began to act in the country. After re- 
ceiving their first training in some of the Chilean universities, the majority 
of these specialists were sent abroad—especially to the United States to 
undertake graduate studies. 


Characteristics and Orientation of Educational Research 


Aspects of the recent economic development under which a new renais- 
sance of interest in education has been produced make it possible to 
understand the orientation that educational research has acquired in 
recent years, to explain some of its characteristics, and to understand the 
reasons for some omissions. Recent studies, especially those of the past 
five years, have been oriented toward the discussion of specific problems 
related to the practical needs of Chile. Although in previous epochs the 
educators' attention was directed to subject-matter content and to teaching 
methods employed, during the past few years there has been a dominant 
preoccupation for examining the relations that exist between the Chilean 
educational system and the social and economic conditions prevailing in 
the country. 

Given this primary concern, it is no wonder that the need to know 
the ‘characteristics of the national educational system has become highly 
important. In the search for the indispensable data necessary to describe 
current resources and to suggest future needs, a great deal of the research 
that has beer done during the past five years has tended to be statistical 
in nature. An example of a statistical report is the recent one published 
by the Institute of Statistical Investigation (Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estadísticas, 1959) concerning entrance examination to the University 
of Chile. Additional useful reports have been forthcoming from the Super- 
intendency of Education (Superintendencia de Educación, 1959, 1961), 
which has established 3 Section of Educational Statistics. 

» The desire to make education more effective as an instrument of social 
change also explains a tendency found in practically all recent studies 
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to consider the overall educational problems, rather than particular and 
limited aspects. It is striking in fact to note that investigations are either 
global studies of the development of the Chilean educational system, such 
as those by Grassau and Orellana (1959) and by Gutierrez (1960a, b) ; 
or they refer to the problems of articulation among the different levels 
of education, as in the report by Salas and Orellana (1958); or else 
they deal with the progress of the student body through the educational 
system, as illustrated in two papers by Grassau (1958a, b). 

The present tendencies toward industrialization of the country and the 
strengthening of the democratic spirit of the nation have been reflected 
both in a noticeable increase of the enrollment within the elementary and 
secondary schools as well as within the universities and in a noticeable 
increase in the school retention rates. In view of the pressure of larger 
enrollments, there has been an increase in the number and form of ad- 
mission exam#aations to the different types of schools. 

It is not Strange, therefore, that the interests of the investigators have 
moved also toward the study of examinations that contribute to a high 
degree in the determination of those who can continue their education, 
those who will not be able to continue, or those who should change their 
orientation. Significantly, the majority of the published works about tests, 
of which the one by Grassau (1957) is representative, have dealt with 
the university entrance examinations. 

The process of democratizing education has given access to the schools 
to children from the lower social strata, who until recently hag ‘been de- 
prived of its benefits. As a consequence, children with varied aptitudes, 
contrasting interests, and heterogeneous backgrounds are entering school. 
The change in the school population has made necessary a critical evalua- 
tion not only of the quality of teaching but also of its adaptation to the 
needs of individual students. Thus attention of the investigators should 
seemingly be directed toward the study of the reliability and validity of 
rating and testing systems in use. Undoubtedly such efforts should lead 
to very interesting results, inasmuch as the present subjective system of 
evaluation of school achievement yields only limited information. 


Problems of Articulation Between Secondary 
and Higher Education 


Salas and Orellana (1958) published a study dealing mostly with the 
telationship existing in Chile between courses in the liceo (secondary 
school) and in the university—especially in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. The authors started with the idea, widely circulated in the univer- 
Sities, that there had been a grave discrepancy between the basic scientific 
Preparation attained by secondary-school students and the minimum re- 
quirements that the university deemed indispensable to initiate its own 
Program. The procedure selected consisted of investigating; on one 
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hand, the manner in which secondary-school subjects were taught, the 
actual material covered, and the amount of knowledge that pupils effec- 
tively learned. The minimum requirements that the university deemed 
essential to initiate university studies were also examined. At the same 
time, in order to complete the picture of the requirements of university 
life, the investigators tried to identify interests and personal character- 
istics of the students. Results confirmed that there was a lack of con- 
tinuity in courses of study and of coordination in the teaching emphases 
of secondary-school teachers and college professors. 

From another point of view, Orellana (1958) undertook study of the 
problem of articulation between the liceo and the University of Chile. 
He investigated the factors that were determining the rapid expansion 
of the enrollment in higher education and also the factors that were 
limiting such expansion. 


Selection Systems for University Students 


Barros (1959) made a study of the baccalaureate examinations at 
Valparaiso’s Catholic University. The entrance examination showed a 
very low correlation with success or failure in the University. Correla- 

i tions with secondary-school marks were, on the contrary, much higher 
—a fact that led to the conclusion that the University's entrance examina- 
tion was, yielding little predictive information in addition to that pro- 
vided by the high-schóol marks. 

Viel and others (1956) and Viel and Rojas (1959) subjected the 
entrance examinations of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Chile to a detailed validation study. The technique consisted in studying 
the relation existing between the scores obtained in the entrance examina- 
tion with success achieved by students admitted, as demonstrated by the 
number of achievement tests passed at the end of their first year of studies. 
Results obtained showed that secondary-school marks had a higher pre- 
dictive value than the entrance examination, although they also indicated 
that there was some degree of correspondence between the two predictors. 
The general conclusion was that the validity of the selection procedure 
was increased when the two predictors were combined. 


à 


Education and Social Change 


iles (1960) explored the relations among elementary education, 
uliteracy, m economic development. The sentral idea reflected through- 
out Hamuy's report was that o£ education directed toward the fostering of 
kin change rather than the retention of the status quo. His conclusion 
yes at the fundamental problem of the school system of Chile lay in 
„the early incidences of school mortality and in its consequences upon the 
level of education of the people. i 
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Illiteracy, which is associated with low educational levels, was found 
to be intimately tied up with the existence of two elementary educational 
systems—the public and the private. Hamuy affirmed that since the two are 
not equivalent, one could not replace the other. He found that the private 
school system which flourishes primarily in the urban areas did tend 
to favor the privileged social classes more than did the public system. 
Given these characteristics, the dynamics of the private system and the 
stagnation of the public one, it seemed as if the two systems had joined 
forces to effect an educational program prejudicial to the rural population 
and to the low-socioeconomic urban classes. 

Bianchi and Himmel (1961), on the other hand, tried to investigate 
how far the University of Chile discharged the task of serving as a 
vehicle for vertical social mobility, They utilized as a basis for this study 
a comparison, between the occupational level of parents and the educa- 
tional levels‘ of their children. They concluded that the schools of the 
University operating in the provinces did tend to effect vertical mobility 
to a greater extent than did those operating in the capital city. The in- 
vestigation also disclosed that the amount'‘of vertical mobility as evaluated 
by their technique was lower than that obtained in such other countries 
as England, the United States, Australia, and Brazil. 
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Peru—Modesto Rodriguez Montoya 


Max EDUCATIONAL investigations have been made in Peru; only those 
published since 1955 are reported in this chapter. Of the 18 reviewed, 
the greatest number are related to aspects of intellectual growth; others 
have to do with administrative aspects of the educational system, with 
vocational counseling, with reading and language problems, and with 
school achievement. Most of these investigations have taken place in the 
Instituto Psicopedagógico Nacional (National Psychopedagogical Insti- 
tute) of the Ministry of Education and in the Instituto de Psicopedagogía 
(Institute of Psychopedagogics) of the faculty of education of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos (National University of San 
Marcos). Both institutes have regular publications in which the results 
of investigatiens are reported. 


Investigations Related to Intellectual Growth 


Alarcón Napuri (1959-60) has standardized the General P.V. Intelli- 
gence Test of Theodore Simon for Peru. The test has been retained as in 
the original French version, except for a few changes in some of the items. 
Modifications have been introduced in the method of scoring to make it 
more simple. The standardization is based on 8461 school children, of 
whom 2995 were attending schools in the city of Lima and: 5466 were 
from the provinces of Peru. Grade and mental-age norms have been 
developed. The distribution of IQ's for the Lima group shows a mean of 
101.9 with a standard deviation of 20.9. Significant differences were 
observed between the results for Lima and those for the provinces, for 
which it is thought inconvenient to apply the Lima norms. Therefore, norms 
for each group have been developed. “ 

Blumenfeld and Tapia Mendieta (1956) have summarized in one publi- 
cation the results of a number of investigations on intellectual develop- 
ment and have published for Peru the adapted versions of the following 
tests: General P.V. Intelligence Test of Theodore Simon; Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, Lima revision; Test A-5l; and Test Lima 1947. 
Blumenfeld and Tapia Mendieta (1957) have also summarized a number 
of investigations on the development of the capacity for critical analysis 
of the male students of primary and secondary education in Lima and of 
the capacity for reasoning in adolescents of both sexes in Lima and 
Tacna. In another publication, Blumenfeld and Tapia Mendieta (1958) 
have reported on the use of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, Kohs Block- 
Design Test, and the Portens Maze Test in different schools of Lima. 

Izquierdo Pinedo (1959) has studied the problem of the development 
ils in, relation to school grade 
and chronological age. For this he used a test prepared by Blumenfeld 
that consists of right or true paragraphs; paragraphs with immediate or 
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directly apparent absurdities; contradictory paragraphs or paragraphs 
with near absurdities; and contradictory paragraphs or paragraphs with 
remote absurdities. The total number of subjects consisted of 613 pupils 
from grade 5 of elementary school to the fifth year of secondary educa- 
tion, Results of this investigation indicate that the capacity for critical 
analysis increases with school grade and that chronological age influ- 
ences its development from 11 to 18 years. 

Rodriguez Montoya (1955) has investigated the correlation between 
intelligence and achievement in the secondary .schools. The study took 
place with groups of subjects ranging from 100 to 234 pupils of the 
second year of common secondary education in Lima who had taken the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form B. The scores and the IQ's 
obtained were correlated with marks earned during the previous year 
or a year later in courses in mathematics, Spanish language, history of 
Peru, and biological sciences. E 

A low but significant correlation, higher than for all other subjects, 
was found for the Spanish language course; correlations for the history 
of Peru course were lower; while in mathematics, results were contradic- 
tory. Results also indicated that there were students with high mental 
ability who failed in their studies and others with low mental ability who 
succeeded. The contradictory results found between intelligence and 


, achievement in mathematics indicated the necessity of investigating the 


maturity of the students, and the presence of types of abilities not found 
in the Terman test in relation to learning in that course. 

, Rodriguez Rivas and others (1959) gave Raven's Progressive Mat- 
rices test to 9181 subjects between the ages of 10 and 20 who attended 
from grade 3 of elementary school to the fifth year of secondary educa- 
tion. The standardization was effected with 6367 cases, of whom 3931 were 
male and 2436 female. In comparing the results for Arequipa with the 
norms developed for Colchester (England), it was noted that the scores 
for Colchester were higher than those for Arequipa. Results for male 
students Were higher than those for female students, and these differences 
were highly significant during the adolescent period. 

In a large-scale study conducted in Lima that involved more than 
ubjects in primary education, Alarcón Nepuri 


measured by the Gen 
of their families; he 
influences. Sex differen 
the lower and middle s 
highest level. Marked v 


^5 


igi in which males were favored were found in 
ocloeconomic groups but not in the group of the 
ariability in scores appeared in each of the groups. 


Studies About School Achievement 


pns four of the studies reported in this article are related to reading 
and language. Alarcón. Napuri (1956) has investigated comprehension 
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and rate of silent reading in 568 pupils from the second to the sixth grade 
of elementary education in the public schools of Lima. He noted a modest 
relation between comprehension and age during the span from 10 to 13 
years and a substantial degree of association between comprehension and 
grade level. " 

Concerning rate of reading, Romero Gomero (1959) conducted an 
investigation between the years 1954 and 1957 with 1521 subjects. The 
most important conclusions were (a) that there is progress in accordance 
with the school grade and (b) that the averages increase principally in 
the first three grades. Similar progress was noted in regard to chrono- 
logical age. The increase in the averages was greatest for ages 7, 8, and 9, 
slight between ages 10 and 12, and insignificant for ages 13 and 14. 

Coz Poma (1959) published a spelling syllabus for primary schools. 
In this study he tried to find out the currently misspelled words that 
should be setas goals for grades 3, 4, and 5 in elementary schools. Four 
lists of 100 words each were compiled from 4000 words taken from text- 
books and notebooks of pupils attending grades 3-5 in primary schools. 
After pupils were asked to write these words, a count of errors was made in 
order to arrange the lists in ascending order of difficulty. 

In the field of arithmetic Coz Poma (1961) made an investigation 
on achievement of students in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary 
education. The Metropolitan. Achievement Tests: Arithmetic, with adapta- . 
tions to the present courses of studies, was used. Results show that pupils 
have not adequately learned the fundamental operations involving frac- 
tions, mixed numbers, and decimals. Blumenfeld and Tapia Mendieta 
(1959) summarized various studies on the employment of arithmetic de- 
vices to facilitate the learning of algebra, on diagnosis of arithmetic 
computation, and on accuracy and speed of work in relation to chrono- 
logical age and school grade. 


Studies Related to School Administration 


Various investigations have been made in this field with the purpose 
of solving problems of an administrative nature. The most important 
one was effected by the Ministry of Public Education (1958). Its report 
consists of four volumes:with a total of 934 pages, in which the results 
of an inventory and survey of the educational conditions cf the country 
Were summarized to serve as a basis for the preparation of an educational 
development plan for Peru in the next few years. The national magnitude 
of this school survey required:the cooperation of a great number of per- 
Sons and institutions coordinated by the Ministry of Public Education. 
The Servicio Cooperativo Peruano-Norteamericano de Educación (Co- 
Operative United States-Peru Educational Service) and the Instituto 
Psicopedagógico Nacional (National Psychopedagogical Institute) also 
tendered valuable assistance. 
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The areas of study were the following: (a) the pupils and the school 
enrollment, (b) the teachers, (c) the school work, (d) plans and pro- 
grams of study, (e) school activities, (f) school materials, (g) school 
buildings, (h) school supervision, (i) cooperation between school and 
society, and (j) financing of education. Volume I contains a general view 
of the principal aspects of education in the country and detailed informa- 
tion about primary education. Volume II is devoted both to common 
secondary education and to secondary technical education (industrial 
and agricultural for boys). Volume III includes the complementary part 
of secondary technical education (industrial and commercial for girls) 
and information with respect to teacher training. Volume IV is devoted to 
physical education, special education, and art education. 

Another survey of a national character made among all common sec- 
ondary-school students of the entire country was reported by Gomez and 
others (1959-60), with data from 20,978 students attending schools in 
Lima, Callao, and Balnearios and 20,635 attending private schools, The 
aspects investigated referred to the student’s home, means of transporta- 
tion to school, school at which he studied the previous year, school at 
which he completed primary education, place of birth, chronological age, 
residence, and father’s occupation, The data obtained gave valuable 
information for a better distribution of common secondary schools, for 
enlargement of existing ones, and for a redistribution of enrollment on 
the basis of district of residence. 

School mortality rate has been investigated by Angles (1960) with 
data from a statistical inventory of the educational conditions of Peru. 
According to this study, of the total number of pupils who entered pri- 
mary education in 1945 only 15.1 percent reached grade 5 and 5.6 per- 
cent the fifth year of secondary education (grade 11). The greatest mor- 
tality is registered in the transition between the first and second grades 
(47.57 percent) and between the second and third grades (31.72 percent) 
of primary education. With respect to the sexes, the greater mortality 
occurs in girls, especially in the elementary grades, 

With the purpose of finding out whether it is advisable for primary- 
school students to complete the primary-school course in five or six years, 
Saidén Aliaga (1958) made a study of 1141 students attending the fifth 
year of secondary education who had completed the primary-school course 
Bu five Or Six years up to 1951. For this study he used the following 
criterion measures: (a) retention of students through the years of sec- 
ondary ‘education and the percentage of failures due to poor grades, (b) 


e more” Important conclusions he made are the following: (a) The 
ee who completed primary school in five years left in greater num- 

ers and failed in greater proportion than those who had studied six 
Years. (b) The same tendency was noticed in the number of courses failed 
and in the number of students failing during the first three years. (c) 
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However, in the last two years the trend reversed in favor of those stu- 
dents who had spent five years in primary education, apparently because 
of the operation of selection factors. The author considers that grade 6 
of primary education is not indispensable, since students with five years 
did complete secondary education. It would appear that since it seems to 
retain a greater number of mediocre students, grade 6 should be obliga- 
tory for those who need to further develop their abilities. 


Investigations on Vocational Counseling 


In a large-scale investigation Coz Poma (1959-60) studied the voca- 
tional aspirations of secondary-school pupils in the metropolitan area of 
Lima. He used a questionnaire given to 15,995 students in the fifth year 
of secondary education. The pupils’ ages ranged from 11 to 21 years for 
boys and from 11 to 23 years for girls. Of the male group, 94.2 percent 
showed their preference for 31 different occupations with the following 
having the greatest frequencies: (a) engineering, 26.9 percent; (b) 
medicine, 20.3 percent; and (c) militia, 15.8 percent. In the female group, 
92.7 percent showed their preferences for 26 different occupations, the 
following being in order of frequency: (a) teaching, 22.8 percent; (b) 
pharmacy, 16.0 percent; (c) medicine, 14.6 percent; and (d) nursing, 
10.6 percent. ^ 
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Puerto Rico—Miguelina N. Hernandez 


Wren rae Consejo Superior de Ensefianza (1956) (Superior Council 
on Education) was instrumental in the creation of a Division of Educa- 
tional Research almost 16 years ago, there was little formal educational 
research being carried on in Puerto Rico. During its first decade of 
existence, the Division of Educational Research explored such educa- 
tional problems as illiteracy and adult education, language arts in the 
elementary ‘school, and scholastic achievement at the university level— 
activities that have been described by Rodriguez Bou (1957). 

A few years later, in 1949, the Department of Education of Puerto 
Rico followed suit with the establishment of the Division of Educational 
Research and Statistics. During its initial six-year period, the Division of 
Educational Research and Statistics, conscious of the need for standardized 
measuring instruments and aware of its own need for experience with 
research methods and techniques, dedicated most of its effort to the 
adaptation of measuring instruments from English to Spanish for use 
in Puerto Rican schools. Rodriguez Bou (1957) has related efforts ex- 
pended in the development of norms for Puerto Rican school children 
for such instruments as Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Goodenough Draw- 
a-Man Test, and the Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale. Roca (1955) 
has pointed out the hurdles of this period that were,encountered in adapt- 
ing intelligence scales from one culture to another. Before the first six-year 
period was over, a vocational-interest inventory and a personality ques- 
tionnaire were constructed. j 


Trends in Recent Research 


The second five-year period, with which this report deals, has given 
ample evidence that a substantial amount of research has been under- 
taken. Early in 1958 the Division of Educational Research and Statistics 
in the Department of Education of Puerto Rico underwent administrátive 
reorganization. The Division of Statistics became autonomous, and the 
research branch gave way to the establishment of the Office of Evalua- 
lion, in response to a growing critical concern on the part of govern- 
ment, educators, and parents over the quality of education that children 
were receiving in school. The main research emphasis in this period, at 
the Department of Education, has thus been given to the experimental 
Investigation necessary to serve the purposes of a broad progråm geared 
to evaluate the outcomes of existing educational curricula and practices. 
As part of the experimental program that has been described in a volume 
from the Office of Evaluation of the Department of Education of Puerto 
Rico (1960), a general-ability test, at three different educational levels, 
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has already been constructed and published. In addition, efforts are be- 
ing expended in the development of group nonverbal tests for children 
in grades 1, 2, and 3. 

As a part of this emphasis on the evaluation of existing educational pro- 
grams and practices, a study was conducted to determine the adequacy 
of the outcomes of the literacy-education program of the Department 
of Education (1959). This research program would appear to be unique 
since it represents perhaps the only attempt made anywhere to evaluate 
an adult-literacy program. 5 

Another very basic and ambitious research project has been carried 
out by the Superior Council of the University of Puerto Rico during the 
past few years. It deals with an evaluation of the whole educational 
system of the island. Although completed, results are not yet available 
for publication. 


The Measurement of Achievement 


The objectives of evaluation necessarily demand the use of instruments 
that will give an objective measure of the extent to which school children 
are receiving the benefits of instruction. The Office of Evaluation of the 
Department of Education has started to construct achievement tests in 

^the different subject-matter areas. One of the first attempts along this 
line was the construction of a measuring instrument to test children's 
proficiency in English, which is taught in the island as a preferred second 
language beginning in the first grade. Intended for children in grades 1, 
2, and 3, the test consists of three parts (oral vocabulary, reading, and 
writing), which are described along with appropriate normative and 
standardization data in a manual prepared by the Office of Evaluation of 
the Department of Education (1961). 

Another research project has dealt with the construction of a test to 
measure the basic skills involved in reading in the vernacular, for use 
in first, second, and third grades of the elementary school. The test, along 
with a manual, has been developed by the Departamento de Instrucción 
Publica (1961b, d), (Department of Public Instruction). In language 
arts, "Important research concerning word counts and regarding functional 
grammar in infants’ oral language has been reported respectively in two 
different publications of the Consejo Superior de Enseñanza (1958, 1960), 
(Superior Couacil on Education). 

Two recent studies conducted by the Departamento de Instruccién 
Publica (1961a, c), (Department of Public Instruction), have yielded 
as end products two measuring instruments in the field of mathematics. 
One is a test for children in grades 4, 5, and 6, which is intended to 
give an objective measure of the skills in the four fundamental arithmetic 
processes and of the ability to use these effectively in situations requiring 
reasoning, The second instrument is designed to measure achievement 
at the intermediate-school level (grades 7-9). . 
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The Measurement of Personality 


Three investigations published recently by three different individuals 
have to do with the nonintellectual aspects of personality. 

In a pioneer attempt to describe the nature of the personality of 
teachers, Ramirez-Lopez (1959) carried out a comparative study of the 
values of teachers, students of education, and other college students at the 
University of Puerto Rico through use of an adapted form of the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey test, Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the Domi- 
nant Interests in Personality. Teachers and students of education, at both 
the first-year and fourth-year levels, obtained their highest scores in 
theoretical and social ‘areas, while students with no choice of vocation 
scored highest in theoretical, religious, and social areas. 

The second investigation reported by M. Hernandez (1959) has yielded 
normative information on the needs and problems of high-school youth 
through use of a Spanish adaptation of the SRA Youth Inventory. Since 
this was the first study of its kind in the island, results revealed much about 
the nature of the problems reported by adolescents who attend high 
school. Findings indicated that boys’ problems were significantly more 
intense in the areas of health and social adjustments than were those 
for girls. Moreover, in many of the areas measured, significant inverse 
relationships were found between socioeconomic level on one hand and * 
frequency and intensity of the problems on the*other. The most frequent 
and most intense problems of the sample seemedeto center Around per- 
plexities dealing with vocational uncertainties of the future. 

In a similar study, involving use of a translation and adaptation of 
the SRA Youth Inventory, C. Hernandez (1959) explored the problems 
of preadolescent and adolescent children in grades 4-7, ranging in age 
from 10 to 15 years, and provided (a) appropriate norms by grades 
and by sex and (b) percentile values. Comparisons of mean frequency of 
problems reported seemed to indicate that children coming from lower 
socioeconomic groups had a significantly higher number of problems re- 
garding their health and their homes than the children in the higher socio- 
economic groups. The study also included a very interesting crosscultural 
comparison in which scores obtained in the several personality areas were 
telated to scores obtained by U.S. children who had taken the original 
English version of the SRA Youth Inventory. 

Implications for the guidance process at the upper-eletnentary-school 
and intermediate-school levels would appear to be noteworthy. 


Summary 


e 4 
_ During the past five years, educational research in Puerto Rico, as. 
Judged by the representatiye studies, can be viewed within the framework 
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of evaluation—evaluation in the very broad sense of the term. The most 
important trend seems to be appraisal and assessment. 

The research conducted has yielded information which will be of in- 
calculable aid in the evaluation of the educational process at all levels. 
It also has the merit, in most instances, of suggesting new research en- 
deavors—especially those related to the development of a number of 
standardized tests for use in study of cognitive and affective processes 
of the learner. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Japan 


ARATA YODA and TADASHI HIDANO 


For tae PURPOSES of this chapter, more than 150 studies of educational 
research were selected from various Japanese journals and other sources. 
Especially important were such journals as the Japanese Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, the Japanese Journal of Psychology, the Japanese 
Journal of Education, ‘and bulletins issued by several colleges and insti- 
tutes in the past five years. These studies are presented and discussed under 
12 major headings: developmental studies, teaching methods, group 
dynamics, special education, evaluation of achievement, intelligence tests, 
personality tests, problem children, adolescence, mass media, the teaching- 
learning process, and parent-child relationships. 


Developmental Studies 


There were a number of descriptive studies on the nature and influence ' 
of kindergarten education, including several fnvestigations op the ad- 
justment problems of kindergarten children (Bando, 1959;° Nakanishi 
and others, 1958-59; Ushijima and Nagatsuka, 1958). One study 
focused on the language development of school children (National Lan- 
guage Research Institute, 1957-59), and two others dealt with the 
development of children’s thinking in the actual classroom situation (Shi- 
gematsu and others, 1955-61, 1957). The study at the National Language 
Research Institute and the Shigematsu studies were carried out on a large 
scale over a period of more than six years. The former study involved the 
use of tests, observations, questionnaires, and experiments covering many 
different aspects of speech activity, including the general development of 
language ability and the factors determining the nature and course of that 
development. The Shigematsu studies were noteworthy because of their 
introduction of new research methods into the study of children’s thinking. 

Other developmental studies of interest concerned children’s thinking 
and perception (Kondo, 1958; Ogura and others, 1960; Séki, 1959), the 
social behavior of children (Ishiguro and others, 1958; Nakanishi, 1959b; 
Yoneyama, 1958), and intellectually gifted children (S. Mori, 1959). 


Teaching Methods 


It is only recently that experimental studies have been conducted re- + 
lating to methods of teaching school subjects. Some of these studies sought 
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the causes of academic failure (Miyoshi and Koura, 1959; Nakano, 1960; 
Sawada and others, 1959; Tsudzuki and others, 1959) ; others attempted 
to evaluate various methods and techniques of teaching (Hidano and Ito, 
1961; Ito, 1961; Nagahama, 1960; Nagasawa, 1961; Takano, 1957-59); 
and still others considered some of the correlates of success in different 
academic subjects (Kawai, Kuraishi, and Umemoto, 1959; Kuraishi and 
others, 1959; Sawada and others, 1960; Shirai, Sasayama, and Kawanishi, 
1958). 

Under this heading should also be mentioned those studies dealing with 
analysis of textbooks (Yoshida, 1959), analysis of educational objectives 
(Ohnishi, 1960), aptitude and readiness factors in learning (Matsubara, 
1959; Sawada and others, 1961), evaluation of achievement (Haga, 1960; 
Masuda and others, 1959), relationship between socioeconomic condi- 
tions and scholastic attainment (Matsumoto and others, 1959; Miyake 
and Kido, 1959), and foreign language competency (Obonai and Naga- 
sawa, 1957, 1960). Such studies have served to establish a more scientific 
basis for curriculum study and evaluation and have encouraged further 
examination of the teacher’s ability to provide adequate teaching and 
guidance. 


Group Dynamics in the Classroom 


Studies on the problems and dynamics of the class as a group have been 
strongly influenced in Japan by the group dynamics movement in the 
United States. The studies of classroom atmosphere by Misumi, Nakano, 
and Ueno (1959) and by Misumi and Nakano (1960a, b) are among the 
most important studies in this area. Kitano’s study (1958) on friendship 
patterns in multiple-grade classrooms as opposed to single-grade class- 
rooms should prove to be useful in class management. Kishida (1958, 
1959) studied the conditions which influence children’s attitudes toward 
teachers and their problems of adjusting to teachers. The only major 
studies on leadership were conducted by Kobayashi and Saito (1958) 
and Mizuhara and others (1960), who studied the leadership function in 
children’s groups and among college students. In addition, Nishiyama 
( 1959a, b) studied small groups to determine the influence of group dis- 
cussion on decision making. 


. Special Education 


Research studies in special education are subdivided into those referring 
to research on the blind, the deaf, and the mentally retarded child. 


Studies on Blind Children 


There were a mimber of studies on the measurem B A in 
i j ent of intelligence 1 
the blind. Sakakibara (1955) analyzed the verbal subtests of the Wechsler 
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Intelligence Scale for Children and demonstrated the suitability of those 
subtests for blind children; he now plans to standardize these subtests 
for use with the blind. Y. Sato (1959) studied achievement tests and a 
social-maturity scale for the purpose of standardizing a social-develop- 
ment test for the blind. 


Studies on Deaf Children 


Several studies have also been undertaken on the measurement of in- 
telligence in deaf children (Hayashi, 1958; Mishima and Hattori, 1957; 
Togawa, Mishima, and Asai, 1958). Hayashi, influenced by M. S. Hiskey’s 
test, developed an intelligence test which makes use of pantomime. Mishima 
and Hattori developed a test which requires the deaf child to draw on his 
answer sheet a pattern of 10 dots which is projected on a screen. Togawa 
and others then refined this technique into the Dots Pattern Test. Arakawa 
(1954) has studied the structure of sentences written by the deaf; Suhara 
and Hoshi (1957) have prepared a report on the pure-tone audiometry of 
deaf children; and Nakamura (1957) has'studied personality rigidity in 
deaf children. 


Studies on Mentally Retarded Children à 

Some recent investigations have attempted to classify mentally retarded 
children in terms of etiology, associated behavioral characteristics, and 
degree of educability. Efforts have also been made to discover suitable 
educational methods to be used with each of the groups so classified. Un- 
fortunately, the results of these investigations have not yet been published. 
However, Miki (1960) made surveys on the intelligence, social maturity, 
character, and scholastic achievement of 1947 mentally retarded children in 
elementary school and 592 in junior high school. From these surveys it 
is possible to describe some of the characteristics of mentally retarded 
children and to develop fruitful suggestions about better methods of 
educating mentally retarded children. Masaki (1959) made a follow-up 
study on the personality development of the mentally retarded persons in 
special institutions. 


Evaluation of Achievement and the Entrance Examination 


Recent studies on the evaluation of achievement have focused on such 
Problems as the analysis of the environmental conditions that influence 
scholastic achievement, including physical isolation (Amano, 1958) and 
educational upheaval resulting from typhoon damage (Shioda and others, 
1961) 3 the study of the relationship between study habits, attitudes toward 
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study, and achievement (Matsushita, 1959) ; an evaluation of the influence 
of testing on the learning of school subjects (Hashimoto, 1959b) ; and a 
comparison of performance on announced and unannounced tests (Hashi- 
moto, 19592). 

Entrance examinations constitute one of the most important educational 
problems in Japan. The postwar reformation of the educational system 
brought a rapid increase in the number of high-school pupils. In 1956 
their number had increased to 756,000, but lack of facilities prevented 
the colleges and universities from accepting more than 123,500 students. 
Consequently, the competition for university admission has become more 
rigorous; and, in 1956, 55,000 high-school graduates attended special 
preparatory schools after they had failed the college entrance examinations. 

Extensive studies of entrance examinations for institutions of higher 

education have been made by Kyoto University (1958) and the National 
Institute for Educational Research (Nishibori, Matsushita, and Shibuya, 
1961; Nishibori and Shibuya, 1960; Nishibori and others, 1955, 1958). 
A group of educators, psychologists, and sociologists in Kyoto University 
used the questionnaire method tg study the opinions of high-school students, 
preparatory-school students, college students, and parents about procedures 
for university admission. The results indicated that in spite of the stiff 
competition, most respondents supported the present system of college 
admission based on achievement-test results and that few preferred the 
scholastic-aptitude test which was administered for eight years after 
World War II (Kyotq University, 1958). 
f In a study conducted at the National Institute for Educational Research, 
it was found that the best predictors of college achievement were, in order, 
high-school grades, achievement tests given at time of admission, and 
scholastic-aptitude tests given at time of admission (Nishibori, Matsushita, 
and Shibuya, 1961). In this same study it was also found that college 
students who were admitted immediately after high-school graduation 
achieved at a higher level than those who had failed the entrance exami- 
nations at least once and then later passed. There were also many studies 
of high-school entrance examinations (Hatta, 1961; New Education Study 
Group, 1957) and of their value in predicting achievement in high school 
(Nekadake, 1957; Tsudzuki, 157a, b; Tsudzuki and Masuda, 1958). 


Intelligence and Intelligence Tests 
i Recent studies of intelligence and intelligence testing have included 
ongitudinal and cross-sectional studies of intellectual development (Kano 
and others, 1957; Nakadake and Yamamoto, 1958; Nakahara, 1959; 
Sawa, 1957), factor-analytical studies of the structure of intelligence (Iwata, 
1958; Kawasaki, 1958; Sawa, 1958; Sumida, 1961), studies of the re 
lationship between intelligence and achievement (Matsuoka, 1958; Ogata, 
1958), and studies of the telationship between intelligence and physical 
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measures (Sawada, 1959, 1960). Also studied were problems related to 
such methodological considerations as the influence of the examiner’s 
personality on test performance (T. Sato, 1959) ; the influence of test form 
(verbal, nonverbal, group-individual) on the performance of different 
groups (Amano, 1958; Egawa, 1958); and the standardization pro- 
cedures employed in the development of intelligence tests for handicapped 
children and particularly for deaf children (Hayashi, 1958; Mishima and 
Hattori, 1957). 

The studies showing ghe greatest numerical increases recently were the 
longitudinal and factor-analytical studies. One such longitudinal study 
was conducted on a large scale by Nagoya University; it investigated the 
predictive efficacy of various psychological tests, including intelligence 
tests, which were administered in the junior and senior high schools 
(Nakadake and Yamamoto, 1958). Another study, conducted by the 
Institute for Science of Labor and employing the Stanford-Binet scale as 
its principal measure, traced the mental development of children over a 
nine-year period (Kano and others, 1957). 


Personality Tests and Projective Techniques 


In Japan there seem to be two main trends in the area òf personality , 
tests and projective techniques at the present tjnfe: (a) the construction 
and standardization of new tests for the Japanese population gnd (b) the 
application of tests developed in the United States. 

In the first category would come recent efforts to develop and standard- 
ize a personality test for children (Ushijima and Yamakawa, 1958); a 
Personality test for adults (Kano, 1958a, b); a sentence-completion test 
and a picture-frustration test for juvenile delinquents (Bannai, 1957; 
Katsurajima, 1957); and a picture-frustration test to discover problem 
children in the classroom (Takahashi, 1960). The latter test, a measure of 
the subject’s adaptability to different situations, should prove of consider- 
able value in the study of adjustment and moral education. It consists of 
six separate subtests, one of which is a measure of inferiority feelings. 
‘ditional reliability data are needed for this and other subtests in the 

attery. 

Attempts to use tests developed in the United States have included the 
use of the Thematic Apperception Test and sentence-completion tests to 
Study the needs, emotional tone, and aggressive behavior of children and 
iis in Japan (Akamatsu and others, 1959; Marui, 1960; Takahashi, 

960). 


Problem Children and Delinquents 


There have been some studies on teachers’ attitudes toward problem, 
children in the classroom.,Kondo, Emi, and Suzuki (1961), for example, 
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reported that teachers generally did not show much interest in problem 
pupils. K. Ogawa (1958) found distinct differences in classroom atmos- 
phere between classrooms with teachers who considered regressive be. 
hayior as a very serious problem and those with teachers who were more 
concerned about problems of aggressive behavior. The former classrooms 
evidenced greater friendliness and cooperation and better teacher-pupil 
relations. 

Problems related to juvenile delinquency have been studied by Kudo 
(1957), who considered the hostility of juvenile delinquents from various 
points of view, and by Abe, Horiuchi, and Murakami (1957), who in- 
quired into delinquency from a sociopsychological framework which 
emphasized the relationship of the delinquent's problems to his socio-. 
historical background. 


Adolescence 


Most of the studies on adolescence during the past five years have been 
surveys and studies on the development of the self-concept or on the 
formation of moral attitudes in adolescence. Saito (1958), Kato and 
Sorita (1961), and Yoshikawa (1960) all conducted studies on the 
psychological characteristics of adolescents, with particular reference to 

"the development of the self-concept. Saito concentrated on the study of 
the processes by which subjective and objective points of view develop, 
while Yoshikawa focused on self-acceptance as an aspect of self-concept 
formation. Many other studies too numerous to mention here have em- 
ployed the questionnaire method to secure data from adolescents on such 
topics as coeducation, relations with the opposite sex, and sex education, as 
well as on the topics previously mentioned. 


Mass Media 


With the rapid increase in the number of TV sets in Japanese homes in 
Tecent years, many research agencies have turned their attention to the 
influence of this mass medium on Japan’s younger generation. Most of 
these studies have centered upon the amount of TV viewing done by 
children, the influence of TV viewing on the general structure of their 
leisure-time activities, and the effect of such viewing on character forma- 
tion. Two of the large-scale surveys on the effects of TV viewing were 
conducted by the Ministry of Education (1958, 1959) and by the NHK 
Radio and TV Culture Research Institute (1960) in the Shizuoka Prefec- 
ture. The latter survey distinguished the TV viewers from the non-TV 
viewers and compared their responses on questionnaires and other instru- 
ments. Also included in the study was a content analysis of favorite pro- 
grams. Another study (F. Mori, 1960) used the GSR index to analyze the 
emotional reactions of people watching television and movies. 
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The Teaching-Learning Process 


The study of the teaching-learning process in the classroom is one of 
the most important problems in educational research. However, it is only 
recently in Japan that the process has been studied empirically and objec- 
tively. The first attempt to analyze communication and interaction between 
children and teachers in the classroom was made by Kihara (1958). He 
used two procedures to analyze the interaction processes. With the first 
procedure the instructienal activities of the teacher were recorded every 
30 seconds and classified in the following terms: (a) whether they were 
teacher centered, child centered, or group centered; (b) whether they 
were subject-matter centered or “life” centered; (c) whether they involved 
teacher indoctrination of values or encouragement of students to develop 
their own value systems; (d) whether the teacher inspired his children or 
adopted a punitive attitude; and (e) whether the teacher gave evidence of 
emotional stability. The second procedure was aimed more directly at 
teacher-pupil relationships; observed interactions were classified in terms 
of whether they involved an answer to a,teacher’s question, no answer to 
a question, an answer without a question, evidence of approval, evidence 
of rejection, teacher warning, and so on. 

Ogawa, Kihara, and Fukaya (1959) and Ogawa, Kihara, and Yamada 
(1960) used somewhat similar methods in analyzing the teaching-learning . 
process. One of their procedures was derived from the second procedure 
described above. The other involved a system of coding the explicit nature 
of the interaction processes observed and the identity of the participants. 
They found, among other things, that active participants in the teaching- 
learning process typically performed better on examinations and that I 
Certain patterns of communication and interaction generally resulted in 
more effective learning by pupils. i 

The above-mentioned studies were conducted by educational sociolo- 
gists; noteworthy also are the studies of the teaching-learning process 
conducted by educators and school teachers. These studies were more con- 
cerned with the development of the thought processes than with the com- 
munication or interaction processes in the classroom. The research method 
Proposed by Shigematsu, who is a pioneer in this field, was different drom 
that of Kihara and others; it has been employed in many different investi- 
gations (T. Ogawa, 1959: Shigematsu and others, 1955-61; Toyama-City 
Horikawa Elementary School, 1959). Shigematsu divided classroom teach- 
ing into several stages of learning and then analyzed the development dà 

e processes of thinking and understanding of children at each stage. 
His study at the Horikawa Elementary School was based on precise records 
of children's activities in the classroom by 40 observers. His study M 
Hikari Elementary School compared children who had been divided ac- 
cording to different types of thought processes in terms of their TOROHOS 
to the teacher's questions. Both studies had many practical implications, 
for the classroom setting. , 
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Sunazawa (1959) and Sunazawa and Suzuki (1960) recorded the 
teaching-learning process in detail and tried to discover the principles 
governing children’s thought processes, particularly comprehension. They 
classified communication in the classroom into four major types: (a) 
simple question-answer type; (b) successive-answer type, involving suc- 
cessive answers by children to the teacher’s single question; (c) circula- 
tion type, involving the circulation of questions and answers to refine and 
improve children’s understanding; (d) summarization, intended to give 
definitive information and immediate closure about a given concept. They 
also examined the relationships between the method of instruction and 
the observed types of communication. Another study of the teaching- 
learning process (Saeki, 1961) contained reports of children’s activities 
and thought processes and analyses of types of communication in the 
classroom. This study considered the effect of the different types of teacher 
questions on student response and made analyses of the number of hands 
raised in response to different teacher questions. The other analyses made 
were very similar to those in the Sunazawa study. 


> 


Parent-Child Relationships and Children’s 
Personality Formation 


Since 1952 there have, been many studies of parent-child relationships 
and the personality formation of children. There were nearly 50 during 
the past five years, and it is interesting that many of these were concerned 
with problems of methodology (Onishi, 1958). Nakanishi and others 
(1958-59) have been studying such methodological problems since 1953 
and have criticized the vagueness of the variables and systems of categoriza- 
tion devised by investigators in this area, each of whom seems to develop 
his own personal system based upon a set of highly hypothetical assump- 
tions. In a study of his own, Nakanishi (1959a) applied factor-analytical 
procedures in an effort to arrive at empirically defined categories that 
would be useful in developing questionnaires and observation schedules. 
Data were obtained from interviews with 80 mothers. The factor analysis 
revealed four major factors, identified as authoritarian discipline, sibling 
disharmony, permissiveness, and babying. Higashi (1959) measured the 
attitudes of children toward their mothers and studied the problems of 
psychological weaning, He administered questionnaires to 1000 children 
m grades 3-12 and asked their reactions toward their mothers in various 
situations, These data were also subjected to factor analysis, and three 
factors emerged; independent versus dependent, affectionate versus cold, 
and secure versus ambivalent, Factor scores were then computed from 
each factor and related to other variables. It was found that the independ- 
ence-factor Score was positively related to grades and that the average 

$4, 8COTe; Was: higher for boys than for girls. It was also found that the affec- 
tion-factor score was negatively related to grades and that the average score 
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was higher for children from farm families than for children whose fathers 
pursued other occupations. 

Yoda and Kuze (1957, 1958, 1959) used questionnaires to study the 
problem of psychological weaning in adolescence. Approximately 1000 
junior and senior high-school students were asked whose advice they 
considered most valuable when they had to choose a vocation and with 
whom they wanted to consult when they encountered difficulties with 
future plans. The emotional attitudes of adolescents toward their parents 
were also examined. The results showed that in the period from the third 
year in junior high school to the first year in senior high school the 
attitudes of adolescents changed markedly, with a stronger and stronger 
tendency for them to think it best to decide for themselves and to carry 
out their own intentions. However, the results also showed that parents 
were still regarded as good advisers when adolescents encountered actual 
occupational problems of one kind or another. 

Parent-child relationships have also been investigated energetically by 
the members of the Department of Educational Psychology of Nagoya 
University since 1955. They have studied the problems of parental expecta- 
tions and their influence on children’s motivation and personality structure 
(Shioda and others, 1957), family egoism (Tsudzuki, 1957-59), differ- 
ences between parents and children in their attitudes toward the feudalistic 
family (Akagi, 1958), sibling relations (Shioda and Ohashi, 1958, 1959), 
the relationship between social status and parentechild relations (Tsudzuki 
and Masuda, 1959, 1960), and parent-child relations characteristic of 
junior high-school pupils growing up in rural communities (Kondo, Ota, 
and Hayashi, 1959, 1960). 

Onishi (1958) and Onishi and others (1957) observed the behavior of 
children in nursery school and classified that behavior in terms of three 
major categories: (a) the ascendant type, or any behavior involving an 
effort to be superior to or dominant toward other children; (b) the 
“levelling” type, or any behavior motivated by a desire to be at the same 
level with others, but neither higher nor lower; and (c) the submissive 
type, in which the child effects a subordinate relationship with others. 
They also examined the relationships between the above characteristics 
and the mothers’ child-rearing attitudes, the latter including such variables 
as strictness, indulgence, laissez-faire tendencies, and consistency. Infor- 


mation about these variables was secured by means of both interviews 


and questionnaires, but the interviewing technique was found to be more 
reliable than the questionnaire. P i 
Tsumori and Inage (1958) pointed out that most studies Uie] 
parental attitudes and practices with regard to the nursing of babies ha 
depended exclusively on the past memories of parents whose children were 
already in early childhood. They emphasized the necessity of studying 
the attitudes of parents whose babies were at the nursing stage at the time 
of the investigation. In their own study they corrected this situation by, 
Interviewing 120 parents with babies aged 2-12 months at the time of the 
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interview. They discerned two types of parental attitudes, with some moth- 
ers having very frequent contacts with their babies and exhibiting tolerant 
attitudes, while others had less frequent contacts with their babies and 
exhibited greater strictness in their relationships with them. The psycho- 
logical development of babies nursed by mothers with tolerant attitudes 
appeared to be superior to that of babies whose mothers had adopted the 
stricter attitudes. Tsumori and Inage (1960) studied the relationship 
between the attitudes of parents toward nursing and the psychological 
dependency of their children, reporting the existence of wide individual 
differences in dependency which did indeed seem to be rélated to the 
parents’ attitudes toward nursing. 

In an attempt to study the factors which influence personality forma- 
tion, Yoda and others (1961) developed a scale to measure the dependent 
behavior of children. This scale was based upon data secured from ques- 
tionnaires answered by mothers of nursery-school children. They studied 
the correlations between the scores obtained on the scale and such factors 
as the social, cultural, and economic conditions of the family, the child's 
position in the family, the patterns of living within the family, and 
parental attitudes. The results suggested that the opportunity for the 
exercise of complete freedom on occasion and the presence of siblings in 
the environment were both necessary factors for the optimum development 
of psychological independence in children. 
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CHAPTER V 


Israel 


MOSHE SMILANSKY * 


Ir rue WORK of school inspectors, school principals, and teachers in 
their day-to-day endeavor to find new approaches and to improve educa- 
tional methods is excluded from this chapter, and if only scientifically 
organized research and experimentation are considered, it appears that 
(a) educational research in Israel is almost as young as the State of Israel 
itself and (b) until about two years ago, educational research was carried 
on almost exclusively by the Szold Institute. Recently, however, interest 
in educational research has grown. Hebrew University’s School of Educa- 
tion has opened a Department for Educational Research, and other aca- 
bs institutions have begun to exhibit an interest in research in this 
eld. 

To understand the developmént of educational research in Israel, one 
must have some knowledge of the Henrietta Szold Institute, which has 
played such an important part in the research that has been completed to 
date. The Szold Institute is a public agency, which was founded in 1942. 
Its aim is to promote the welfare of the child by means of research, publi- 
Gatton and advisory work connected with the planning of services. The 
Institute works in Cooperation with the Ministry of Education and other 
agencies. In the Institute’s beginnings, the budget was very limited, but 
the small staff that was employed did its best to contribute to the clarifi- 
cation of the problems that seemed crucial during that period. Gradually 
the Institute’s studies began to arouse interest in various quarters. When 
it was shown that research could be successfully combined with administra- 
tive action on the part of the Ministry of Education, with educational 
experiments, and with the evaluation of services, the Institute’s budget 
was enlarged, and its sphere of activities became more comprehensive. 
. The Success of educational research in contributing to the understand- 
i of various Problems and to the improvement in child-care services 
bein isin its prestige. In consequence, research workers are now 
^ ja invited to take part in the deliberations and planning conducted 

y trose responsible for the educational system. Increasing budgets are 
available for additional research and experimentation, In fact, it would 
seem that the present enthusiasm for educational research has created 
its own problems. First, the ability of research to provide solutions for 
all kinds of educational problems is being overestimated. Second, the 
demand of the child and welfare-service agencies for work based on a sound 


theoretical basis and yet capable of practical application outstrips the 


? * The author is greatly indebted te 
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supply of qualified workers to satisfy the demand. These problems, how- 
ever, which reflect a renaissance of research activity in the country, hold 
interesting promise for the future. The research reports which follow do 
not cover all aspects of the educational research going on in the country. 
However, they have been selected as (a) the most significant efforts and 
(b) representative of the research interests in education in Israel. 


Test Development 


Interest in research on test construction and evaluation has developed 
on a large scale only within the past year. The Ministry of Education 
has recently recognized the need for a battery of diagnostic achievement 
tests for all the grades of the elementary school. Priority has been given 
to the development of tests in such subjects as language, reading, and 
arithmetic, and to the preparation of a graduated group test of ability. 
The Szold Institute is preparing these tests in three parallel batteries, 
graduated according to the official curriculum for the elementary school. 
At the end of the 1961.62 school year,'a countrywide survey will be 
carried out on a national sample including about 10,000 pupils in each 
of the grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. The same sample will be retested within a 
few years’ time. , $ 

Hebrew University's School of Education is also active in this field. 
The projects now under way at the University include an adaptation of 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, the preparation of a graduated 
achievement test in reading, and the construction of a test for young chil- 
dren. Some vocational-guidance bureaus and the Army Education Branch 
are also active in test development. A fresh impetus in this direction will 
be given by the National Guidance Institute, which was opened this year 
by the Ministry of Education jointly with the Ministry of Labor. One 
important function of the Institute is the preparation of tests and other 
tools of evaluation. 


Child-Care Services 


Evaluation of Child Needs and the Extent to Which They Are 
Being Met 


The Szold Institute has varried out, during the past two years, a survey 
of all severely retarded children (IQ's up to 50) in the country, both mon 
in institutions and those living at home. The study design. included medic: 
and psychological examinations, of the children and interviews with parents. 
The statistical data were summarized in an operational report which is 
5 ree as the basis for planning and reorganizing care and treatment 

‘acilities, j 

Langerman, Hirshenberg, and Hen (1958) and Langerman (1959) 

studied the reading habits of school children to discover how much chil- 
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dren read and what types of books or papers they read. The sample in- 
cluded elementary-school pupils aged 13-14 years and secondary-school 
pupils aged 17 years. 

Other projects now under way include a survey of the socioeconomic 
conditions of youth in new immigrant settlements, being carried out by 
sociologists in the Settlement Department, and a large-scale survey of 
social education and leisure-time activities of school youth, being con- 


ducted by the Szold Institute. 


t 


Evaluation of Child-Care Institutions and Auxiliary Services 


Epstein (1950) evaluated the services of institutional homes for babies. 
The effort was characteristic of a group of institutional-research studies 
designed to assess the extent to which the institutions are meeting the needs 
of those in their care. 

The Szold Institute and the Pedagogical Secretariat for Secondary 
Education in the Ministry of Education are engaged in a current investi- 
gation of testing. The study bránches out in three directions: (a) Exami- 
nation of the reliability of marks given in external examinations. The 
marks given by different examiners for the same papers are compared, 
and the scatter and deviations are evaluated. (b) Examination of the 
differences in marking the achievement of pupils in grade 8 in various 
schools. This is done by means of scaling these internal marks on the basis 
of marks given in external examinations. (c) A follow-up investigation 
of two graduating classes, which include about 5000 secondary-school 
graduates and external students, in order to determine the degree of 


correlation between results in matriculation examinations and success in 
higher studies. 


Evaluation of School Subjects 


In the evaluation of school subjects, mention should be made of the 
study on the teaching of English in secondary schools being carried out 
by the Hebrew University's School of Education and of the international 
comparative study on the teaching of mathematics which is being con- 
ducted in 12 countries on the initiative of the Institute for Education 
of the United. Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
The Szold Institute is also participating. 


> Follow-Up of Graduates 


The main purpose of follow-up investigations of graduates has been 
toina out what percentage of them chose the vocation for which they 
were trained, how they adjusted to their job, and how they evaluat 
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the training and guidance that they had received. In Israel, a special 
difficulty exists in conducting research of this kind. At the age of 18, 
that is, after graduation from secondary school (or completion of appren- 
ticeship), each young man or woman is required to serve in the army for 
two and a half years. Only after his period of service can he resume 
higher studies or start working. Thus, at least four to five years have to 
be allowed before a follow-up investigation can be undertaken. An addi- 
tional problem is that the changes in the pupil population, associated 
with successive waves ef immigration from countries differing widely 
in sociocultural background, as well as with the rapid social and economic 
development of Israeli society, limit the predictive value of information 
collected from one group of graduates for the understanding of career 
requirements for subsequent groups. 

The following national follow-up studies have been conducted by the 
Szold Institute in recent years: (a) Ortar’s (1960) follow-up study of 
elementary-school graduates three years after graduation; (b) Smilansky 
and Parnes’ (1960) follow-up investigation of elementary-school gradu- 
ates who received guidance in the vocątional guidance bureaus; (c) 
Parnas-Honig’s (1958) follow-up survey of Youth Aliyah wards who 
attended agricultural boarding schools; (d) Naddad’s (1958) follow-up 
evaluation of Youth Aliyah graduates; (e) Mizrahi’s (1958) follow-up 
study of agricultural-school graduates; and (f) Szold Institute studies 
of vocational-school graduates and participants "n apprentice courses 
(Smilansky and Adar, 1961), of elementary-schoo] graduates, ih a city 
populated by immigrants (Enoch, 1952), and of Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege graduates (Adar, 1957). ; 

It is clear from the description of these follow-up studies that a certain 
tradition has already been formed and that a considerable body of work 
has been completed. However, for follow-up studies of another type, i.e., 
those longitudinal studies that are designed to accompany the educative 
process from its beginnings, only a start can be noted as yet. The Szold 
Institute has started a longitudinal study in cooperation with the Youth 
Aliyah and the Child Department of UNESCO. Here the development of 
a group of 12-year-olds, placed by Youth Aliyah in a kibbutz for a period 
of four years, is being followed. ^ 

This investigation started with interviews with parents who had ap- 
plied for placement for their children. In the next stage, tests. of ability, 
achievement, and attitudes were administered, and observation of the 
group at work and during social activities was conducted. The groups 
instructors and teachers and the children themselves were interviewed. 
Sociometrie tests were given from time to time in order to measure the 
Broup's cohesiveness and social development. The final stage owill be a 
follow-up investigation of the youngsters after they leave the kibbutz. 

While the longitudinal study is designed to evaluate a. well-established 
educational framework, the Szold Institute is also embarking on a project 
designed to evaluate a newly created framework. Last year the Ministry 
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of Education opened special boarding houses for gifted children from 
socioculturally underdeveloped strata who, for various reasons, cannot 
benefit from secondary education in their home localities. The pupils 
are enrolled in regular day-secondary schools. In the afternoon they take 
part in specially designed educational activities in the boarding houses. 
The Szold Institute accepted the responsibility for evolving adequate tools 
for the identification of the gifted and for a continuous follow-up analysis 
of their development. The data will be based upon information furnished 
by intelligence and achievement tests, school teachers’ evaluations, testi- 
monies of boarding-home instructors, and pupils’ opinions of the program. 


Improvement of Teaching Methods 


Three studies are currently being conducted concerning the kinder- 

garten as a place for developing intellectual ability in children from 
socioculturally underdeveloped strata and for preparing them for school 
entrance. The Kindergarten Inspectorate is engaged in implementing a 
planned daily program of activities, in adapting the equipment, and in 
intensifying guidance for kindergarten children. The Inspectorate is also 
experimenting with a kindergarten-type first grade, i.e, a framework in 
which the basic skills of reading, writing, and reasoning are taught in a 
kindergarten atmosphere. The Szold Institute, in cooperation with the 
Inspectorate, has started an intensive study and experiment that is de- 
signed to examine the patterns of development in children aged four to 
six and to try out new methods of promoting intellectual development. 
i The first stage is a study of child-rearing patterns in families differing 
in sociocultural background. The children’s abilities will be examined 
at age four, and a deliberate effort will be made at developing various 
skills and abilities, Achievement will be tested at the end of the year. 
The children’s progress will be followed, and at the end of the first and 
second grades their achievement in reading and other skills will be 
examined and compared with those of a control group that has not re- 
ceived such special care. The aim is to find out to what extent the planned 
development of intellectual abilities in preschoolers can help them in their 
school careers. 

One of the more interesting methods studies conducted over the past 
three years by the Ministry of Education’s Pedagogical Secretariat an 
the Szold Institute was designed to improve the teaching of reading t° 
first-graders from underdeveloped strata in society. At first, six instruc: 
tors were chosen, each of whom had evolved a particular method of 
teaching reading, beginning with a purely phonetic method through 
several Composite ones and ending with a word-sight method. Each in- 
structor was given the necessary funds to prepare the teaching materials 
and allocated several classes whose teachers were under constant 
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intensive supervision and guidance. A staff of examiners constructed a 
battery of tests to examine abilities and achievements at the beginning 
of the school year in the experimental and control classes. The examiners 
were not informed of the differences in the six methods, while the instruc- 
tors did not know the contents of the tests. Both the examiners and the 
instructors were supervised by a committee composed of elementary- 
school inspectors and experts in educational, sociological, and psycho- 
logical research. 

In the following schooh year three out of the six instructors had evolved 
a coherent method which seemed worthy of further experiment, Each of 
them was allocated a larger number of classes, but guidance of teachers 
became less extensive and was limited to one conference per month in 
which methods were demonstrated and guidance was given. At the 
end of the year, the results gained in the experimental classes were dis- 
tinctly better than those in the control classes. In fact, two of the three 
instructors achieved results almost equal to those recorded in “normal” 
(ie., attended by children from advanced homes) classes. In consequence, 
the Ministry decided to enlarge the scope of the experiment to all classes 
attended mainly by children from the underprivileged strata, and in the 
third year about 500 classes were included. This time, evaluation of the 
results was done by means of questionnaires sent out to teachers, princi- 
pals, and inspectors. Since more than 90 percent of them reported good 
results and expressed their wish to continue withethe method, the experi- 
mental framework was deemed no longer necessary, the material is now 
supplied to any teacher wishing to use the method. This year the testing 
of results will be carried out at the end of the first and second grades in 
classes studying under the new methods but without the teachers” re- 
ceiving special guidance and having the special incentive characteristic 
of participation in experiments. f 

Currently, experiments employing the same methodology as just de- 
scribed are being conducted by the Szold Institute and the Ministry of 
Education on methods of teaching language in the second grade, geography 
in the fourth grade, and arithmetic in the fourth and fifth grades. The 
Tesults will be evaluated by means of achievement tests and teachers and 
Inspectors’ opinions. 
_ A final experiment in this area has been directed toward major work 
in grades 7 and 8. The aim of this experiment, which has been carried 
out during the past two years at the initiative and as the responsibility 
of the Pedagogical Board, is to test the possibility of special settings 1n 
the last two grades of the elementary school for major work in certain 
school subjects, such as algebra and English or language and general 
Science. The experiment applies to the abler pupils, who are expected to 
80 on to an academic secondary school. The selection is done on the basis 
of class teachers? recommendations. An extension of this program to Be 
other school subjects and tq additional schools is now being considered. 
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Children from Underdeveloped Strata in the 
School System 


Much of the educational research in Israel revolves around the prob- 
lems created by mass immigation and by underdeveloped sociocultural 
areas. 


Historical and Cultural Perspective j 


The problem of children from underdeveloped strata arose and de- 
veloped in the Jewish community in Palestine in the period between 
the World Wars I and II, when groups of immigrants from Arabic- 
speaking countries, who had lived in an agrarian, preindustrial society, 
came to the country. They were faced with the difficulties of adjusting 
to a more complex social and economic structure. It ought also to be 
mentioned that, from those Islamic countries in which a Jewish society 
had been stratified during the period before the establishment of the 
State of Israel in 1948—and to some extent also afterwards—mainly 
members of the underdeveloped strata immigrated to Israel. Many of the 
economically and socially advanced elements remained in their countries 
of origin or emigrated to countries which seemed to promise a better 
economic future than Palestine. 

Thus it was that’a very close connection developed between socio: 
economic status and ethnic origin, with Oriental immigrants settling 
closely together in certain urban neighborhoods which soon developed 
into slum areas. The operation of the vicious circle can easily be traced. 
Because of the parents’ cultural background, low level of education, and 
lack of vocational training suited to the social and economic structure 
of a developing technological society, members of these underprivileged 
strata were forced into low-paid, dead-end occupations. At the same time, 
families became large because of a high birthrate (almost twice that of the 
European Jews) on one hand and the high standard of health services 
developed by the Jewish community on the other. Inevitably, the existence 
ofa low income and of a large number of dependents led to overcrowding, 
malnutrition, early school leaving, and child labor. 

The children who grew up in these families very often found them- 
selves in a marginal position. They had dissociated themselves from their 
Parents’ values and cultural patterns and had struggled to take part in the 
nem culture. However, they could not receive educational, cultural, or 
emotional support from their parents or from their community. In short, 
they failed to integrate within the dominant social and economic structure. 
The failure of the children and adolescents in this state of transition was 
expressed in scholastic failure, evident from the first elementary grade an 
reaching an extremely high percentage of grade-repetition. This continu- 
ing failure increased the discrepancy between the child's ego and grade 
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level and led the child and his parents to believe that he was incapable 
of meeting school requirements. This circumstance, combined with eco- 
nomic pressure, led to early school leaving and to the youngster’s entrance 
into the labor market—again, into unskilled occupations with little 
chance for social or vocational mobility. In extreme cases this failure 
led to social deviation, which started with truancy and waywardness and 
sometimes degenerated into delinquency. 

The establishment of the State in 1948 and the occurrence of mass 
immigration from Arabic-speaking countries brought about two main 
changes in the picture. First, governmental agencies were created which 
could deal with social problems. The Compulsory Education Law was 
passed. Social, educational, and health services were enlarged. Second, 
mass immigration from countries of the Middle East soon changed the 
numerical proportion of the various ethnic groups. Thus, people of 
Oriental origin in the total population currently number about 50 percent; 
whereas, in the youngest age groups, they number about 60 percent. 

Neither the society in general nor the educational network in particular 
was ready for this development. The first years after the establishment 
of the State were devoted to coping with the tremendous technical problems 
created by mass immigration. Within one decade the number of pupils 
increased fivefold, from 100,000 to 500,000; while the number of teachers 
rose fourfold, from 5000 to 20,000. Obviously, all these new teachers 
had to be trained; schoolhouses had to be built; &nd equipment had to be 
provided. . ‘i 

The educational system was shackled by an ideology of formal equality. 
Its leaders were not willing to hear testimonies or opinions concerning 
the question of whether the same methods of teaching and the same cur- 
riculum should be applied to children from widely differing backgrounds 
and in unequal stages of development. The sources and motives of this 
egalitarian ideology are understandable and, in the initial period of the 
State’s existence, largely justifiable. The most important aim was to create 
in every inhabitant of the country—whether old-timer or new immigrant 
—a belief in the basic equality of all citizens and in the unity of the 
nation as the foundation for a just and progressive social life. This prin- 
ciple was especially valuable in facilitating the initial adjustment of intmi- 
grants from dozens of different cultures and social systems. It undoubtedly 
Contributed decisively to the initial successes of the State in creating a 
Social equilibrium and in consolidating a very heterogeneous ‘society which 
rose by leaps and bounds, tripling within the short period of 10 years. 

However, the problem could not be relegated to the background for- 
ever, and the demand for edutational experimentation designed to solve 
the problem was more and more insistently voiced. Some of the research 
directed toward this problem area has already been mentioned, ie., 
the reading experiment; but the full spectrum of efforts will now be dis- 
cussed within the framework of the following five categories: (a) prac- 
tices of child-rearing in backward groups; (b) socioeducational studies in 
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slum areas; (c) school-adjustment problems of immigrant children and 
children from underdeveloped strata; (d) intellectual development at 
higher levels in the educational system of children with disadvantageous 
backgrounds; and (e) gifted children from underdeveloped strata. 


Child-Rearing Practices 


Feitelson (1955) investigated child-rearing patterns among immigrants 
from Kurdistan. This study was based on observation and interviews with 
a sample of Kurdish families. The study provided the first picture of child- 
rearing patterns typical of an agrarian society, traced some factors in 
patterns of living and family values that influence the methods of child- 
rearing, and pointed up some of the problems with which these families 
have to cope in trying to adjust to Israeli society and its values. 

Kohls (1956) focused on a new agricultural settlement composed of 
North African immigrants from the Atlas Mountains. The researcher be- 
came a participant-observer in the life of this community from the moment 
of arrival in the settlement, lived among them for months, and collected 
information and reactions from the immigrants and from the team of 
workers sent by the absorbing agencies to help the settlers in the initial 
period of adjustment. An attempt was made both to reconstruct the pat- 
terns of living in the coyntry of origin and to follow up the processes of 
adjustment. x 

Additional studies of this type have been conducted in a number of set- 
tlements, including Arab villages, by the Ministry of Welfare’s Depart- 
ment of Community Organization and by the Ministry of Health. In the 
current year, the Szold Institute and the Housing Department of the Labor 
Ministry are studying child-rearing patterns in four ethnic groups and in 
various ecological settings, with a view to discovering their influence on 
the development of the child’s intellectual abilities. The study design in- 
cludes interviews with some 400 mothers from Persia, Yemen, Iraq, and 
Poland. The families come from different socioeconomic groups and from 
different types of localities—cities, agricultural villages, and kibbutzim. 


Socioeducational Studies 


The first comprehensive study of this type by Naddad (1956) was a cen- 
sus survey of all inhabitants in a Tel Aviv suburb. This work was the first 
to portray life in an urban slum—bad housing conditions, inadequate 
sanitary facilities, low income level, and low educational level. By mean? 
of a closed questionnaire and interviews, data were gathered on the demo: 
graphic, social, and educational situation of the whole neighborhood. The 

' survey contributed to an awakening of interest in the socioeducational 
problems in this sphere. » 
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A second study, by Katz and Zloczower (1958), was carried out in a 
suburb with many well-established, older settlers. In this suburb, in which 
one ethnic group was concentrated, social problems were created because 
of a background of feelings of discrimination, especially by the younger 
generation, toward the rest of the town, inhabited by immigrants from 
Europe. In this study, interviews were held with a sample of families, and 
background data were collected from service workers in the municipality 
and from the leaders of the community. The main point uncovered by the 
study was the great difficulty experienced by the second-generation inhabi- 
tants of slum areas in improving their socioeconomic status, handicapped 
as they were by low level of education and lack of vocational training. 
Because of this situation, feelings of envy and frustration—sharpened by 
the inevitable comparison with the more fortunate youth dwelling in the 
other sections of the same town—were almost certain to develop. 


School-Adjustment Problems 


The first study in the area of school-adjustment problems was that of 
Feitelson-Shur (1953), who investigated the failure of first-graders. The 
procedure included administration of intelligence and achievement tests, 
observation in class, and interviews with children. The study showed a high 
percentage of failure among the children and pojrfted up the inadequacy 
of the prevalent teaching methods, which had been developed for children 
from advanced European sociocultural backgrounds. 4 

A second study, by Adar (1956), examined fourth-grade scholastic dif- 
ficulties of immigrant children and children from backward strata. The 
project attempted to analyze the extent to which these children succeeded 
in acquiring the basic skills of reading and writing and how well the sub- 
jet matter, textbooks, and methods of teaching were adapted to their 
needs, 

Studies by Simon (1957) at the second-grade and third-grade levels 
and by Smilansky (1957) at the postelementary level reemphasized the 
Picture of low achievement and the unsuitability of the curriculum, the 
teaching methods, and the textbooks to the needs and capacities of these 
children. Simon discovered an average percentage of failure of 55 percent 
às against 11 percent in the control groups of normal children in language, 
54 percent against 13 percent in Bible study, and 44 percept against 13 
percent in arithmetic. About one-half of the pupils in grade 3 and about 
one-third of those in grade 4 were unable to read, compared with 9 percent 


in grade 3 and none in grade,4 in the control classes. 
. 


Intellectual Development 

conducted of the intellectual develop- * 

backgrounds in the higher levels of 
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the educational network. In the first of these, Ortar (1959) examined 
differences in intelligence of immigrant children from Islamic countries and 
of native-born children whose parents came from Islamic countries. 

The major instrument in the study was the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, which was administered to more than 1000 children. The 
groups investigated included children of Moroccan, Yemenite, Persian, 
and Kurdish origin in various Jerusalem schools and all the pupils of a 
sixth-grade school in a neighborhood populated mainly by immigrants 
from Kurdistan. As control groups, backward children tested by the munic- 
ipal guidance bureau and pupils of a selective school attached to Hebrew 
University—mostly from well-to-do social strata—were chosen. 

In contrast to a belief prevalent especially among American psycholo- 
gists, the study showed, first of all, that performance tests were not a reliable 
tool for measuring the intelligence of members of cultures other than the 
one in which the test was initially constructed. The verbal tests, on the 
other hand, proved to be much better predictors of future school success, 
and the results gave a better scatter around the mean. Apparently, these 
tests are valid for various cultures. Secondly, the study results showed a 
steady deterioration in both verbal and performance IQ among the chil- 
dren under consideration. This decline started around age 10, when the 
average of the Israeli-born children from the underdeveloped strata fell 
from 98 to 94, falling. steadily further with age, until an average of 87 
was recorded at age 14. In the performance battery the decline was from 
90 to 76;* among members of the same ethnic groups who immigrated 
recently the decline in verbal IQ was from 87 at age 9 to 80 at age 14, 
while in the performance IQ it fell from 86 to 74 in the above-mentioned 
ages. As opposed to this, the children in the selective school showed a rise 
in IQ from an average of 112 to 113 in the verbal part and of 110 to 113 
in the performance part. 

In the second study, the Ministry of Education’s National Survey, a 
yearly achievement examination for all pupils in grade 8 of the elementary 
school, has shown consistently over several years that only 12 percent 
of the children whose parents immigrated from Islamic countries obtained 
an average mark of 8 or more (out of a maximum of 10), as against 40 
pervent of the children of European origin. A nationwide census of all 
postelementary schools showed for the first time how low was the percent- 
age of Oriental immigrant children in postelementary schools, in general, 
and in secondary schools—academic ones in "particular. Moreover, the 
census figures showed that this percentage declined in the senior grades 


and became minimal amon, dary- tudents in 
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Gifted Children from Underdeveloped Strata 


Two experiments now being conducted concern gifted children from 
underdeveloped strata. The first began last year when, near the end of the 
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school year, 80 boys and girls from all over the country were chosen and 
placed in a boarding home maintained by the government. The youngsters 
were enrolled in the regular four-year secondary schools, which they 
attend in the mornings. Various extracurricular activities are conducted 
in the afternoons in the boarding homes. 

The students attend the regular secondary school in the mornings, and 
in the afternoons and evenings they are offered various activities. They 
are tutored in preparing homework; they receive coaching in the subjects 
in which they are weak;«they participate in special-interest groups by free 
choice. Social and recreational activities are guided by social instructors. 
In order to follow up and evaluate the process, various tools are used, 
including teachers’ and instructors’ marks and opinions; pupils’ opinions 
of their teachers and instructors; pupils’ evaluations of their own adjust- 
ment and that of their fellows; and essays. When the four-year period is 
over, the development of these pupils will be compared to that of other 
children of a similar intellectual level and socioeconomic background who 
were not accepted into the boarding home. This year a new group of 80 
students was accepted into the boarding home and into the first grade of 
the secondary school, so that there are 160 in all. Each year a similar-sized 
group will be added. 

The second project, which will take three years, is an attempt to identify 
gifted children from underdeveloped strata at an, earlier stage of their 
school career and to give them special preparatien for secondary studies. 
The basic assumptions of this project are the following: (a) Children from 
underprivileged strata do not develop their full intellectual potential in the 
regular elementary school, and the existing intelligence tests are unfair 
to them because they assume the presence of previously acquired intellec- 
tual equipment which, in reality, is found only in children from an enrich- 
ing home background. (b) A formal equality in curriculum and methods 
leads, in reality, to discrimination, because the children are incapable either 
of performing in the required way or of benefiting from the methods. 
(c) A deliberate attempt to foster the development of children from 
underprivileged strata ought to start at an early age; but, in any case, a 
differentiation in abilities becomes marked with the onset of adolescence, 
and special care should begin at least two years before the end of elemen- 
tary school. * non pad 

For the purposes of this project, about 40 grade 6 classes in three ur 
areas ina from a fis of schools attended mainly by children from 
underprivileged strata. The survey results over a period of several con- 
secutive years showed that only very few pupils in those schools com 
average marks entitling thenr to enter secondary schools. The cano 
selected will introduce settings for the study of language, aritlimetic, an 
English. By means of achievement tests, the homeroom teacher will select 
those scoring in the upper quarter in each class. Those pupils will take part 
in the special activities conducted in a center set up for the purpose. Some © 
of the groups in this center will be prepared for entrance into secondary 
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school in subjects such as language and science. Other groups will engage 
in various activities designed to foster general development, e.g., literature, 
dramatics, and music. The children will be accepted into the groups on 
the basis of an entrance examination. The method of evaluation in this 
project will be similar to that previously described in connection with the 
boarding home. 


Summary 
LJ 

It may perhaps be said that, in Israel, some success has been achieved 
in combining research and experimentation with practical measures de- 
signed to improve the education of children. The work is not free from 
handicaps. Adequately qualified workers are hard to find; new tools of 
evaluation have to be evolved; funds are never adequate for the magnitude 
of the task. However, all these handicaps are natural and inevitable in a 
young country with limited resources. It is still too early to evaluate the 
work because it is still in its beginnings. However, one achievement is 
already evident: a growing appreciation—on the part of those responsible 
for the educational network—for the contribution that educational research 
and experimentation can make toward an improvement in methods of child 
care and education. 
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CHAPTER VI 


East Africa 


P. G. WINGARD 


Eoucarton in the East African nations—Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar—has naturally been greatly influenced by British practices 
and thinking in education. Considerable efforts have been made to adapt 
the system and the instruction to local needs, but such efforts cannot as yet 
be based on the findings of fundamental research. Most of the basic infor- 
mation that is available in Europe and America is lacking in East Africa. 


Child Development 


Child-development studies have hardly begun. It is not possible to give 
a scientific answer to questions concerning the normal development of 
East African children and the extent to which it differs from the develop- 
ment of children in other countries, During the past four years, H. Mc- 
* Adam and K. J. McAdam have been working in this field at the Institute 
of Education, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda. With the 
help of the Nuffield Foundation, a nursery school has been built and oper- 
ated. Children from a wide sample of social levels have been selected, each 
being matched with a child not attending the experimental school. The 
aim of this project is to study the development of East African children 
aged three to six. 


Measurement 


There are at present no highly refined standardized tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, or achievement, Isolated attempts have been made to construct 
local tests and to adapt tests devised for other countries. For example, 
Y. K. Lule, formerly of the Institute of Education, Makerere University 
College, produced a nonverbal test of intelligence. Some aptitude testing 
has been done at the Training School of the East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration in Nairobi. An inquiry into aptitude testing for 
selection for technical education has been begun in Uganda by O. Roberts 


of the National Institute of Personnel Research, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. 


Educational Sociology 


n Several research studies on the social setting of education are under 
way in Uganda, most of them in a fairly early stage. The Ford Foundation 
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has contributed funds for a study at the East African Institute of Social 
Research. This study, under K. A. Maleche, aims to discover what happens 
to school-leavers who drop out of school at various levels. Maleche’s study 
includes the problem of students who repeat classes. In many classes, up 
to 25 percent of the pupils are repeaters. This seriously reduces the num- 
ber of places available for pupils coming up from below. Also financed by 
the Ford Foundation is an inquiry by R. L. Thomas into the manpower 
needs of industry in Uganda. The primary objective of this investigation 
is the improved planning of technical education. The International Coop- 
eration Administration is financing a study by E. R. Alexander and B. C. 
Davis of the teaching of agriculture in Uganda and its relationship to the 
economy of the country. 


Curricula 


A great deal of classroom experimentation has been done in the field 
of curriculum development. In almost every case, strictly controlled test- 
ing has not been carried out. One reason is the shortage of people with 
research qualifications, but even where the qualified individuals exist, 
execution is difficult. There is heavy pressure on the time of the small 
cadre of well-qualified people. Changes of staffing are frequent. A class- 
room experiment will often run through three different supervisors and 
three different classroom teachers in the course of a single year., The lack 
of such basic information as age and IQ of the pupils is anothtr problem. 
The extreme variation of conditions between the more backward and the 
more advanced portions of each nation means that findings in one place 
may be quite inapplicable in another. And there is such a wide range of 
ability among the teachers that such factors as size of class, language em- 
ployed as a medium of instruction, and methods of instruction often pro- 
duce very small variations in experimental results, compared with the vast 
variations between the results of a good teacher and a poor one. 

A few representative examples of curriculum-development work are 
presented below. At the Institute of Education, Makerere University Col- 
lege, H. Creaser has worked on the teaching of science, particularly at the 
seventh and eighth years of school. Attempts have been made to infuse a 
spirit of inquiry and observation into the students and to use only appara- 
tus which could be made cheaply and easily from local materials. j 

G. Hyslop, now of the Kenya Inspectorate of Schools, has experimented 
widely in the use of African music in education. Abel Sang (1958) con- 
ducted an experiment in teaching verse to African pupils. Under the Com- 
monwealth Education Program, J. I. F. Levaque is investigating the teach- 
ing of handicrafts in Uganda. At the government teache -training center in 
Mpwapwa, Tanganyika, an investigation is going.on to determine the basic 
Swahili vocabulary of the pupils in the early school years, to serve as ac 
guide in the production of. primary-school reading material. 
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A start has been made by A. K. French of the Institute of Education of 
Makerere University College on the study of visual communication. He 
finds that students have serious difficulties in picture interpretation, partic- 
ularly in allowing for perspective, reduction to monochrome, light and 
shade, and other effects. Even simple conventions for the description of 
pictures are not well established. The use of pictures of concrete situations 
as symbolic of abstract concepts such as cooperation is often not grasped. 
Researchers hope to experiment with methods of systematic training in 
visual comprehension which could be used either” initially or remedially. 

Most investigations involving the curricula are done in teacher-training 
colleges, especially in the larger government institutions such as Kagumo 
and Siriba in Kenya; Butimba, Morogoro, and Mpwapwa in Tanganyika; 
and Kyambogo in Uganda. The inspectorates often play a prominent part 
in initiating such work and disseminating results. The knowledge gained 
is also disseminated through professional journals, such as the Kenya 
Education Journal and the Uganda Teacher's Journal, through improve- 
ments in the official curricula, through teacher training, through refresher 
courses for teachers, and through the publishing of textbooks and teachers 
handbooks. 


Language Problems 


Of outstanding importance in East Africa is the language problem. 
More than 100 languages are spoken in the area, and more than 20 are 
used for instruction ire schools. For cultural and economic reasons, most 
of these languages run out of reading material at an early stage, so that 
education has to transfer to a second and sometimes even a third language. 
English is used as the medium of instruction in the upper levels of the 
educational system. There is a tendency for its use to be started at lower 
and lower levels. Two educational-research projects in East Africa are 
concerned with this problem. 

In town schools attended by children speaking many different languages. 
a lingua franca is needed from the very beginning of school. Swahili is 
often used in this situation. In 1957 the Kenya Education Department set 
up a special center to experiment with the use of English as a medium of 
instruction from the beginning of school. The Ford Foundation has assisted 
in this project. 

Perren (1958) and C, O'Hagan showed that English could be success- 
fully used as 4 medium of instruction, beginning with children who knew 
bos English. So far the experiments in Kenya have dealt only with Asian 
Pupils. At a smaller special center which has been established in Uganda. 
similar investigations have been carried out with both African and Asian 
children. Children learning English through daily use in play and learning 
activities make dramatically faster progress with the language than those 
who only use it in the daily English lesson. It is not surprising, for this 
and other reasons, that some observers See the adoption of the English 
medium as the future pattern of East African education. 
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The fact remains, however, that there are a number of important lan- 
guage groups spoken by the great majority of the East African population, 
who will not relinquish quickly the use of their own language as an educa- 
tional medium. For them the existing pattern is the initial study of English 
as a subject and then a change to English as a medium. At present this 
change takes place at about the seventh year of school. It is generally 
abrupt and not preceded by any special preparation. The central research 
problem is how to facilitate the change. This problem is being studied at 
the Institute of Education, Makerere University College (1958, 1959, 1960, 
1961), with the help of the Nuffield Foundation, under the direction of 
J. A. Bright, M. Mosha, and P. G. Wingard. 

Attention was first focused on the problems of the first two years of the 
study of English. The emphasis has recently moved to the use of English 
as an educational medium. Attempts are being made to record the language 
used when English first becomes the medium of instruction. It is hoped to 
have this material analyzed linguistically. This very large undertaking will 
hecessitate calling on resources in America and Britain. It is then hoped 
to incorporate the essential language items into the English course of the 
years preceding the change. This problem has many complications, and 
several other facets are currently being studied through controlled experi- 
ments on a limited scale. Examples are the use of group methods in teach- 
ing English, the effects of a more gradual change to the English medium, 
E the effects of linguistic simplification of reading matter on compre- 

ension. . . 
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CHAPTER VII 


French-Speaking Countries: 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland 


FERNAND HOTYAT and GASTON MIALARET 


One OF THE MOST STRIKING characteristics of the development of, and 
research into, education in French-speaking countries is the diversification 
of professional backgrounds of individuals who are actively participating. 
The disciplines of medicine, sociology, and psychology have displayed a 
keen interest in education. 

The doctors view the child as a complex of physiological components 
and contribute to discussions on educational matters by warning school- 
masters against the dangers of harmful overwork and useless fatigue asso- 
ciated with an unfavorable division of working hours during the day; they 
also point out the need to organize life so that the fundamental rules of 
health can be observed. Some doctors go beyond general school considera- 
tions and try to solve purely scholastic problems on the basis of physio- 
logical considerations alone. Instances are to be found in the writings of 
Callewaert (1954) and Ajuriaguerra and Auzias (1960). 

The sociblogists, for their part, emphasize the importance of the living 
conditions of the child and the role played by the social structure in suc- 
cess at school. Their methods of investigation assist the teacher and throw 
a special light on problems that have hitherto seemed due solely to the 
personality of the child. The gradual introduction of sociology into the 
training of teachers will enable educationists to more easily view school 
problems against the complex of civilization as a whole, both historically 
and geographically. 

It cannot be said that psychological problems have been discovered 
recently by educationists, but it is true that greater emphasis has been laid 
on the psychic life of pupils. The school child is no longer looked upon 
justas a unit but as a child whose life extends beyond the narrow confines 
of the classroom. The educational psychologist cannot yet say that he is 
completely satisfied with the place psychology holds in school life and in 
the training f educators, but there is no doubt that all French-speaking 
countries are witnessing a renewal of interest in the problems of psychology: 
There are many studies seeking to analyze the psychological processes 
underlying school activities, such as the work of Hotyat (1959) in the 
psychology of arithmetic and mathematics and of Wittwer (1959) in the 
learning of the mother tongue. 

A, Research which follows scientific principles is gradually gaining ground 
in the search for solutions to problems. Since 1953, several research cen- 
ters have been joining together to share their experience. L'Association 
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Internationale de Pédagogie Expérimentale de la Langue Francaise was 
founded in 1958 with the purpose of further coordinating activities and 
promoting the advance of educational research. The Association has sev- 
eral national centers (at Geneva, Paris, and Caen) ; it hopes to extend its 
activities to all French-speaking countries, whether in Europe, the Ameri- 
cas, or Africa. The results are very encouraging. The joint action of its 
members (who are at one and the same time educators and research work- 
ers) has developed the scope of sociopsychological studies and has resulted 
in an ever-growing easé of cooperation among scholars in different dis- 
ciplines. 


Curriculum and Instruction 


Research in the area of curriculum and instruction has been given heavy 
emphasis in recent years. Although it has generally followed subject-matter 
areas, it has also focused on teaching techniques and materials. Noticeable, 
too, is an interest in special curricular materials and techniques for those 
children who do not fit into the normal groups of the school population 
as a whole: deficient children, handicapped children, and maladjusted 
children of every kind. The amount of research on exceptional children 
has increased considerably since World War II, and practical progress is 
evident both quantitatively and qualitatively. P 

e 


French Grammar 


The formal rather than the expressive aspects of the French language 
have occupied the attention of research workers during the past five years. 
Studying the didactics of grammatical analysis, Wittwer (1959) called 
attention to two opposite systems of teaching. The traditional method 
teaches the child the formal terminology, in the hope that his understand- 
ing will later increase. The modern method teaches the children to recog- 
nize the functions of the parts of a clause without the use of a scientific 
vocabulary, with the transition to the conceptual stage taking place only 
at the age of about 11 or 12. To compare the effectiveness of the two meth- 
ods, the author gave pupils, aged 8-14, eight series of 10 sentences &ach 
(four series according to the traditional manner and four series according 
to the modern approach), in which they had to point out the subject, the 
object, or the complement. The results of these two groups 6f tests barely 
differed for the subject and the object, but achievement was significantly 
higher in the modern series for the complement. 3 

After an investigation of tħe weakness in the spelling of homonyms 
shown by pupils entering an apprenticeship center, Delchet (1957) com- 
pared the effectiveness of a partially individualized method containing 
forms for self-correcting with the customary méthod of dictation. After j 
two years the results were better for the group using the individualized 
Plan, but the difference was not significant. 
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Mathematics 


Administrators and teachers have been most urgently seeking new 
methods in the field of mathematics. The departments of education are 
trying to foster new ventures. The Ministére de l'Instruction Publique 
(1959, 1960) (the Belgian Ministry of Public Education) has published, 
respectively, two reports: (a) a summary of an exchange of views between 
teachers and inspectors of France and Belgium and (b) a practical work 
on the manual production of models to assist pupils to understand geo- 
metrical forms, to stimulate abstract thought, or to set about discovering 
properties and characteristics not yet taught. The Institut Pédagogique 
National (1960) (National Pedagogical Institute) has published a 
series of examples of experimental scientific work in the fields of geogra- 
phy, physics, and mathematics. These illustrations, discussed in their 
natural settings, are designed to motivate pupils to engage in research at 
their own level. The Institute is at present checking the results of this 
undertaking. 

Dabout (1960) studied the learning and use of the basic arithmetic 
operations in whole and decimal numbers, fractions, and problems. Miala- 
ret (1958, 1961) studied achievement in arithmetic fractions in consecutive 
classes of the secondary grammar schools and found that the level of 
grade 9 must be reached before simple exercises already introduced in 
the primary school can be correctly solved by more than 40 percent of 
the pupils. « P 

Several works have been more concerned with the psychology of mathe- 
matics learning than with achievement per se. Hotyat (1959) confronted 
pupils at the beginning of grades 9 and 10 with a problem requiring 
determination of the surface measurement of a rectangle. Forty-six per- 
ho. of the pupils in grade 9 and 70 percent of those in grade 10 came to à 
satisfactory conclusion through a shortening of the material experience; 
but among those who succeeded, there was not one in grade 9 and only 
18 percent in grade 10 who were able to reach a satisfactory rule by 
induction. On the other hand, at grade 9, of the pupils confronted with 
situations employing the reverse problem of finding a dimension, 97 percent 
spontaneously succeeded in shortening the experiment and 84 percent suc- 
ceeded in finding a rule, Finally, the author found that, of the pupils in 
grade 9 and grade 10 who had discovered what to do on a surface divided 
into square centimeters, very few showed themselves able to apply the 
solution they had found to rectangles of square decimeters. 


Social Stadies 


$ pid. (1958) analyzed answers on 12,000 written examinations in order 
to determine the level of education in civics among the young Swiss. The 


questions were both factual and interpretative., Among the examinees who 
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had left school at the end of compulsory education, those who had given 
up any attempt to continue their education obtained right answers to only 
36 percent of the items; whereas those who had taken supplementary 
courses in practical vocational training were correct in 63 percent of the 
questions. Although the average level of success was lower for questions 
involving problem-solving skills than for those involving factual knowledge, 
the amount of previous education had a strong and consistent relationship 
to successful performance in all phases of the examination. 

Gal (1956) gave an account of the French share in UNESCO's experi- 
mental project for international understanding in high schools. Two forms 
of action were taken in France: (a) the permeation of all suitable courses 
with the idea of human brotherhood and (b) a special study of the history 
of slavery. The evaluation, which consisted of surveying the opinions of 
pupils about relationships with foreigners, employed material more or less 
subjective in nature. 


Production of Teaching Materials 


To increase the impact on the school, some research workers tried to 
use the results of their studies to produce teaching aids more directly 
suitable for class use. For example, after he had already schematized the 
difficulties of the French conjugations, Roller (1955) produced conjugation 
tables for use in teaching at Geneva. e i i 

At the request of the Inspectorate, the Institut Supérieur de Pédagogie 
de Hainaut (1961b) (the Higher Educational Institute, Hainaut) in Mor- 
lanwelz, Belgium, arranged to test pupils in the fifth and sixth years of 
school by means of a selection of 15 exercises in silent reading, drawn 
from various types of subject matter and presenting a range of difficulty in 
relation to the level of the child. The tests were modified and improved 
after a first trial on 450 pupils, and the percentage of success for each item 
in the final version was found after another sampling. jes 

In arithmetic, Roller (1960a) has prepared materials for pupils in the 
upper level of primary schools to help them attain mastery of the multipli- 
cation table through memorization and self-checking. His research into 
the subject began with four timed tests involving a knowledge of thee 100 
products of the tables. The number of correct replies made in 90 seconds 
was marked on a scale ranging from 1 to 100. Another set of Pomp 
consisted of six workbooks so arranged as to allow the children to chec! 
their own answers. After the first test had been completed, all the pupils 
were given the first workbook in which the questions were graded by 
difficulty. Then the second test was given. Pupils whose scores fell in the 
top quarter of the scale continued to the second workbook (not*graded for 
dificulty) and a self-check test. Pupils whose results had fallen pow p 
lop quarter had to go through a second and perhaps a third workboo 
until the tests showed that their achievement ranked in the top quarter ° 
of the scale. R 
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The Institut Supérieur de Pédagogie de Hainaut (1961a) designed a 
battery of analytical arithmetic tests to be taken at the beginning of post- 
primary education. Five workbooks were prepared in which each difficulty 
level was repeated three times. They covered written arithmetic calcula- 
tions, mental arithmetic, fractions, the metric system, geometrical forms, 
and arithmetic problems. After a pretest, the final tests were held in vari- 
ous types of postprimary classes, and an analysis was made of errors so 
that they could be classified by type. Class tables were devised to show at 
a glance the weaknesses of a pupil and the extent to which any class had 
mastered each item. 


Guidance and Testing 


School authorities in France and Belgium have not greatly encouraged 
the use of psychological services at the primary-school level, and as a 
result there are few studies available concerning the first years of school. 

Zazzo (1960b) made a wide variety of tests for use in the psychological 
examination of children. They encompass motor organization, in terms 
of both space and time, psychomotor efficiency, and personality. These 
tests are carefully described; the instructions and the norms are given in 
detail; and the possibilities of each of the tests, whether clinical or statisti- 
cal, are analyzed. Similarly, Dubosson (1957) brought out both a series 
of exercises for the purpose of speeding up school readiness at entrance 
into primary school and aset of progress tests having special reference to 
perception and sensory-motor development. 

The growing importance of, and differentiation in, secondary education 
have led to much research on pupil selection at this level. An inquiry by 
Pasquasy (1956) conducted among teachers suggested important atti- 
tudinal changes, For example, 77 percent of the replies stated that the 
present examinations did not achieve their purpose, and 51 percent wished 
for tests to be made a part of the admission process. 

Guiret-Seuxa and Reuchlin (1958) recorded the marks of 1000 candi- 
dates for admission to five secondary schools in Paris taken at random 
over a period of two years and found variation in the standards set by 
examiners and inequities in the weighting system for examinations. 

Roller (1960b) studied the validity of aptitude tests taken by students 
between 1946 and 1951 at the end of their primary schooling relative to 4 
criterion of achievement in secondary school. In light of the limited pre- 
dictive value of the tests, Roller believed that, in general, an examination 
of the pupil’s school record would provide grounds for a better forecast. 

Delys (1957) was especially interested in constructing tests for use at 
the time of admission to higher education. Two tests, one in mathematics 
and one in ihe mother tongue, were employed together with the customary 
examination for admission to the Belgian Ecole Militaire. The biserial 
coefficients of correlation: between these tests and passing marks in the 


customary examinations were as follows: mother tongue, .41 and 40; 
mathematics, .58 and .64. 
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There is an increasing output of achievement tests, and their quality is 
improving; mention need be made of only a few of the more important 
ones. Halconruy (1960) published a test of silent reading to assess the 
speed of comprehension of children aged 9-12. Burion (1958) developed 
three tests of oral reading in parallel form for use in the first three years 
of school. Testing lasts two minutes; standards are given for speed and 
correctness; and a qualitative scale is established on the basis of these 
criteria. 

Reuchlin (1958) conducted a broad inquiry into pupil knowledge of 
the mother tongue and of arithmetic at the end of the primary school 
(grade 5). A sample of 4860 pupils was carefully chosen from the entire 
country. The tests, which were given by 200 vocational-guidance counsel- 
ors, consisted of two parts. One contained questions on arithmetic compu- 
tations, the metric system, and arithmetic problems; the other consisted of 
dictation, grammar and spelling questions, sentence analysis, conjugations, 
and reading comprehension. The chief findings were as follows: (a) the 
average level of pupils preparing for secondary education was slightly 
higher in urban centers than in the rural areas, and (b) the level of 
attainment of one-half of the pupils who were not preparing for secondary 
education was comparable to that of the group preparing for secondary 
education. iy 

The Institut Supérieur de Pédagogie de Hainaut (1961a) compiled and 
analyzed the records of 629 children in their firstprimary year, drawn from 
a sample of 29 classes. The records covered the results of intelligence tests 
When they entered, information about their family background and school 
life, and results of achievement tests given at the end of the year. of the 
children failing at the end of the school year, 75 percent were weak in all 
subjects; the remaining 25 percent failed in reading and writing rather 
than arithmetic. The results of the intelligence tests had only a slight pre- 
dictive value for school achievement. Other factors affecting success or 
failure were absenteeism and the cultural and socioeconomic level of the 
family. (The failure rate rose from 5.5 percent for families of high socio- 
economic status to 47.5 percent for indigent families.) 

Working at the same Institute in 1956, Matchabely and Hotyat (1957) 
gave 759 pupils in their sixth year of study the same achievement test as 
had been used 10 years previously in the same areas. The chief findings 
were the following: (a) Despite a slight decrease in the range of the intelli- 
gence-test scores, largely ‘attributable to an influx of foreign miners to the 
area, the results of the achievement tests were significantly higher (p<.01) 
than in 1946. (b) Progress was most clearly shown in composition, spell- 


ing, free-choice passages, and’ reading comprehension. 4 


Child Growth and Development 


Working in an area characterized by a long tradition and much back“ 
ground data, Zazzo (1960a) made a critical study of twins to determine 
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the relative influence of heredity and environment on development. The 
author asserted that twin comparisons typically are distorted because 
they fail to take into account certain essential data, such as the great fre- 
quency of abnormally low birth weights of twins. Far from being fixed, 
the relationship between genetic and nongenetic factors changes during 
development, especially with regard to the most complex mental functions; 
the differences between homozygotic twins, in particular, increase during 
prepuberty and puberty. The author concluded that heredity and environ- 
ment should not be considered as opposed one to tke other, nor as additive, 
but as continually interacting. 

Burstin (1959) analyzed the replies made by boys and girls aged 10-13 
to a questionnaire about themselves, about their surroundings, and about 
changes that they would like to see. The author declared that a 10-year-old 
child focuses on concrete objects, sees the social and human aspects of the 
world in a syncretic form, and, at first, values physical appearances. Later 
his judgments are structured by his companions. Finally he discovers the 
freedom enjoyed by adults at the same time as their influence on him is 
waning. Entering adolescence, he finds that the way to self-assertion is 
open. 

Frangois-Unger (1957) made a penetrating study of the development 
of 24 maladjusted adolescents who were war orphans. Starting from the 

7 assumption that their symptoms of anxiety or aggressiveness were the 
natural results of the tragedy in which they had been innocent victims, 
the author founded and directed an educational—not therapeutic—estab- 
lishment in which the milieu was adjusted to individual needs. The main 
educational problem was how to lead the orphans not to forget their past 
but to accept it as a part of themselves. The conditions necessary to success 
were found to be the following: (a) the confrontation of the pupils with 
their responsibilities, rather than overprotection; (b) the creation of an 
atmosphere in which the children are encouraged to manage their own 


affairs and to cooperate; and (c) the choice of some vocational path in 
which the adolescent can achieve success. 


Leisure Activities 


The objective study of the free-time occupations of children and adoles- 
cents, and particularly of their educational values, has been taking an 
increasingly important place in recent research. 

Benassy-Chauffard and Pelnard (1958) made use of the method of 
personal interview followed by an inquiry directed toward the family and 
the employer in their study of the leisure time of Parisian apprentices. 
They found that the leisure occupations of these young people, which 
reflected their psychological and social needs, were of a compensatory 

nature. Of the leisure occupations reported, 28 percent were of cultural 
interest, 50 percent sporadic, and 21 percent really active. Classifying 
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results according to the degree of sociability involved, the authors found 
that 17 percent were isolated (as against 27 percent gregarious), and 56 
percent were not systematically oriented in either sense. Dumazedie and 
Hassenforder (1960) concerned themselves with the attempts made by 
adults to acquire fresh knowledge. They obtained their data from 500 
heads of families sampled by a systematic sorting of 5 percent of the popu- 
lation of a town of 40,000 inhabitants. The replies showed few subjects 
of pronounced interest, except for practical questions, technical matters, 
and geography. The most-used sources of reference were periodicals and, 
to a lesser degree, special articles in newspapers. An inquiry among 
adolescents aged 13-16 revealed to these authors that 50 percent of the boys 
and 60 percent of the girls were very fond of reading—especially the read- 
ing of illustrated magazines. Other inquiries showed that young people 
preferred to use whatever suitable school libraries existed. 

Halsberghe (1958) took a special interest in children’s reading. He 
made a collection of more than 500 books of various kinds, which he put 
within the reach of the children in such a manner that all were equally 
accessible for periods of a fortnight in a boarding school and in holiday 
camps. He was thus able to list the preferences according to age and came 
to a great number of practical conclusions about how to choose and pre- 
sent books. Although the children had no supervision, there was virtually 
no disorder and no misappropriation. Halsberghe. believed that the ar- 
rangement and furnishing of children's libraries should be entirely changed 
and offered a number of suggestions on the matter. . $ 


Teaching Personnel 


Limbosch (1956) used the critical-incident technique with 10 principals 
of primary schools. Although the number of replies was small, the author 
believed that the methodology was very promising and that its use would 
lead to a verification of the factors in the teaching function and to the 
formulation of suggestions regarding procedures to employ for the better 
understanding and better training of teachers. 

Mialaret (1959) analyzed the information he had collected for a per- 
sonality study of the students in a national training college for vocational- 
education teachers. The author was in charge of educational-psychology 
courses for future mathematics teachers. He made use of autebiographical 
information and interviews. The author saw these new teachers again 
after a year or two of teaching to find out what qualities they displayed 
in their profession and how they had adapted themselves to the teaching 
world. Although this research study involved only a few persohs, it was 
especially noteworthy because of the method it employed. It suggested that 
research on the likelihood of success in the teaching profession should be 
reformulated on the basis of examination and without reference to any 
a priori personality theory. It also suggested that the professor of teaching 
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methods would be the best counselor for a beginner, because he could 
give the student substantial assistance in overcoming such obstacles and 
crises as are frequent at the beginning of a career. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


West Germany 


LUDWIG VON FRIEDEBERG 


So FAR AS SCIENTIFIC questions of content and pedagogical questions of 
instructional methods are concerned, no other sübject taught in the high 
schools is so deeply influenced by social factors as political education (the 
term “political education” being very broad in meaning to include content 
found in high-school subjects of civics, government, and history). During 
the past 50 years, teachers in Germany have had to make their pupils 
familiar with no fewer than five different political systems, only one of 
which—constitutional monarchy, as it existed at the beginning of the cen- 
tury—could claim the advantage of possessing long-established and un- 
broken traditions. However, even the early days of political instruction, 
during the reign of Wilhelm II, brought home the fact that the school was 
required to provide civic instruction only in cases—and in all cases— 
where parents could no longer be relied upon to develop in their children 
an attitude toward the state and the community corresponding to the exist- 
ing system of government. The efforts made by the imperial authorities to 
develop a national and monarchist spirit among pupils can be regarded 
as a reaction against socialist and international tendencies directed toward 
changing the existing form of society. 

During the First Republic, after World War I, there was more frequent 
occasion, indeed, to enlist the cooperation of the school as an educational 
institution; but this was done in the face of various forms of resistance, 
which existed even in the schools themselves, and official civic instruction 
had little success in developing among the pupils that republican feeling 
which constituted its educational objective. The Hitler regime aimed at 
coordinating all schools and required teachers to indoctrinate their pupils 
with national-socialist ideas, Although political education in the true sense 
of the term received little attention as a subject of instruction in most high 
schools, the educational principles applied by the Hitler regime did match 
the traditionally authoritarian school system and the social outlook of 


many teachers far more closely than did the educational aims of the 
impotent Weimar democracy. i 


Post World War II Political Education 


Today, as a result of this checkered history and its dire consequences: 
two different kinds of political education are imparted in either part of 

j divided Germany: social education or civics for pupils in the Federal 
Republic, organized on a representative and democratie basis; and dialec- 
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tical materialism for pupils in the East German Democratic Republic, with 
its Eastern European stamp. The problems of political education in Ger- 
many are those of that country’s political and social development. 

The empirical surveys which form the subject of the present report 
were concerned with the conditions and results of this experimental teach- 
ing. In view of the multiplicity of aims of political instruction in the vari- 
ous Länder of the Federal Republic and of the gap existing between the 
ministerial decrees and the extremely varied methods of teaching this sub- 
ject in the schools, the immediate purpose of the studies in question is to 
take stock of the existing situation. As a contribution to critical research 
in the fields of social science and education, however, the studies are 
designed to promote an improvement of the unsatisfactory situation 
described. 

Ever since the adoption in June 1950 of the resolution of the Perma- 
nent Conference of Ministers of Education and Religious Affairs concern- 
ing the Provisional Principles of Political Education, political instruction 
has been compulsory in all Länder of the Federal Republic. This resolu- 
tion signalized political education as an instructional principle for all 
branches of instruction and all types of schools. The schools were called 
upon, according to their nature and possibilities, (a) to stimulate among 
pupils, on the basis of factual knowledge, an active interest in political 
thought and action and (b) to thus foster among the youth the conscious- 
ness that political behavior forms part of the general intellectual and moral 
behavior of man. With a view to ensuring the provision of knowledge 
concerning the main facts and forms of social, state, and suprastate life 
and their interrelationships, as well as the discussion of current questions, 
the Permanent Conference recommended that political instruction should 
be given from the seventh school year onward as a special subject. The 
name to be given to this subject was left optional, and the following names 
were suggested in the order given: Gemeindeschaftskunde (social studies), 
Biirgerkunde (civics), Gegenwartskunde (contemporary studies), and 
Politik (politics). 4 

Regarding teaching methods, it was merely indicated that the instruc- 
tion given should bear the closest relation to the pupils’ everyday lives 
and should be facilitated by the pupils’ community lives in the school, 
particularly their participation in school administration. Instruction should 
further be facilitated by free discussion and by visits and lectures, giving 
pupils insight into the activities of administrations, courts, and parliaments. 

The Ministers hoped that political education along these lines, with its 
Concept of “politics” left undefined and its relation to democracy left in- 
explicit, would inspire pupils Wwith a real public spirit, a sense of responsi- 
bility, and a readiness to take an active part in shaping national and inter- 
national public life. The teachers, it was considered, should be suitably 
trained and developed for carrying out this task. j icri e 

The stimulus provided by this wellintended, but in no way binding, 
resolution could hardly be expected to be very potent. During the ensuing 
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years, it was left to the Ministries of Education and Religious Affairs to 
clarify the abstract principle of political education and to organize this 
new branch of instruction as well as the training of the teachers to whom 
it was to be entrusted. Moreover, it was left to teachers willing and quali- 
fied to implement the program to introduce this instruction into existing 
school practice. 


The Ellwein Report 

Under the auspices of the Political Sciences Institute of the Munich Col- 
lege of Political Sciences, Ellwein (1955) drew up a report at the beginning 
of 1951 on the initial stage of political education in high schools in the 
Federal Republic. The material was based (a) on a comparative study of 
the various syllabi; (b) on the results of a questionnaire sent to the high 
schools and to some of the pedagogical institutes, teacher-training colleges, 
and similar establishments; and (c) on the information obtained during 
classroom visits and talks with the principals and pupils. The object of 
this first empirical survey was to obtain a general picture of the way in 
which political education had so far been imparted in the high schools, 
but the necessary means were lacking to enable it to cover systematically 
the teaching of this subject throughout the whole of the Federal Republic. 
Nevertheless, this insight into school practice, although obtained mainly 
through the written repozts of principals and teachers on the subject, 
provided valuable information concerning the different aims and the vary- 
ing degrees of development of political education in individual Länder 
during the period concerned. 

Ellwein observed that political education would be meaningful only 
when democracy is practiced out of school and when the school itself and 
all its teachers are conscious of serving this democracy. Moreover he main- 
tained, on the basis of his material, that when it came to political education, 
considerable misgivings from the political and didactic standpoints were 
to be expected on the part of teachers. The fact that a few “intractable” 
teachers were opposed to democracy in principle was less important than 
the widespread skepticism regarding political education in the face of the 
shortcomings and vexatiousness of the German state administration, includ- 
Ing its school administrations which had given cause for criticism. Further- 
more, it was widely feared that political education would be detrimental 
to the performance of fundamental tasks as well as to the observance of 
certain long-established school traditions and to the authority of the teach- 
ers. Other teachers, though favorable to the new developments, declared 
themselves unqualified to teach the subject because of the lack of suitable 
training. Moreover, it was particularly pointed out that the range of the 
syllabus would impose excessive demands on the teachers. 

Provision for political education had so far not been carried into effect 

‘to any appreciable extent or systematically incorporated in school work. 
History teaching, on which great hopes had been set, made no contribu- 
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tion to political education apart from touching occasionally on recent 
events. The need to institute political education as a special subject, as has 
been done in only a few Länder, was just as obvious as the urgency of 
providing special training for the teachers who were to be entrusted with 
this subject. 


The Hilligen Study 


The inadequate training of teachers was also noted by Hilligen (1955) 
in a study on progress and planning in civics teaching, which was pub- 
lished at the same time under the auspices of the Frankfurt Institute for 
International Educational Research. This study was based on (a) a survey 
of the contents and methods of political instruction in 141 classes covering 
grades 7-10 (1951-53) in nearly all the Mittelschulen (secondary schools) 
in Hesse, (b) the answers to questionnaires sent to the civics teachers of 
these classes, and (c) a rather dubious selection of final-year (1953) 
intermediate-school children—mainly pupils of Frankfurt schools, Al- 
though it did not relate to higher levels of education, the survey deserves 
attention as the only comprehensive empitical survey on political education 
during the period concerned, particularly in view of its systematic analysis 
of school practice and of the fact that it was carried out in a Land which 
had promoted the organization of instruction from the very outset. 

The respondent intermediate-school teachers of Hesse expressed the 
view, almost without exception, that there was d need for political instruc- 
tion as a special subject. While the school syllabus prescribed three to four 
hours of weekly instruction in this subject, the average time devoted to it 
in the classes covered by the survey amounted to barely two hours a week, 
Eighty-six percent of the civics teachers had had to take charge of the sub- 
ject without any previous training for the task. It was only rarely that the 
difficulties experienced in political instruction were attributed by teachers 
to lack of interest on the part of the pupils, to the authoritarian atmos- 
phere in the school, to the unfavorable influence of the home and of public 
life, or to their own political experience under the Hitler regime. They 
took the view, rather, that these difficulties were mainly traceable to prob- 
lems of school organization, such as excessively large classes, the over: 
burdening of teachers, or the inadequate training of teachers in the subject 
concerned. It was found that teachers not only had a far from satisfactory 
factual knowledge of the subject but also lacked the necessary teaching 
skill for this new and difficult branch of instruction. Many teachers neg- 
lected what Hilligen termed the social-pragmatic aspects of the problem, 
either because they overestimated the pupils’ ability to comprehend social 
ideas or because they felt that the school should teach more essily assimi- 
lable knowledge in view of what they regarded as the latter's educative 
value. Almost nothing was done to give the pupils a clear conception of the 
Social and political processes and relationships characterizing the existing, 
Social system. 
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Sociological Study of Frankfurt Students 


The very limited success of political instruction at high schools during 
this initial period is described by Habermas and others (1961) of the 
Institute for Social Research in a sociological study on the political con- 
sciousness of Frankfurt students. During the 1957 summer semester, a 
sample of 107 Frankfurt University students was subject to oral interviews; 
while during the 1958-59 winter semester, a supplementary sample of 550 
students was subject to standardized oral interviews on various matters, 
including civics instruction. In 1957, 81 percent of the students, many of 
whom came from Hesse, said that they had been given political instruction 
as a separate subject at high schools, for two hours a week in most cases. 
Of the students questioned at the beginning of 1959, 89 percent had received 
civics instruction—over a period of four years or more in the case of two- 
thirds of them. 

According to these ex-pupils, the instruction given encompassed the dis- 
cussion of current questions, a methodical analysis of the structure of the 
state, a study of legal and economic questions, and the exposition of politi- 
cal ideas and concepts. The group-partnership principle of Arbeitsunter- 
richt (learning by doing) had failed to assert itself definitely in place of 
the civics teaching methods used during the Weimar period, largely be- 
cause teachers had been unwilling to be deprived of the assurance afforded 
by the clear delimitation, of the subject by the syllabus. There was the 
simple fact, moreover, that they still often lacked the necessary training. 
It was probably due more to the precarious situation of this unconsoli- 
dated subject than to resistance on the part of teachers and pupils that 
instruction in it not only remained isolated but also was, in many cases, 
eventually undermined. In any event, the instruction had left practically no 
impression on the minds of the respondent students. Many of the students 
had no concrete recollection of course content or of the manner in which 
at had been imparted. Whether the teacher had analyzed the Constitution 
or given the pupils a practical initiation into democratic forms of action, 
most of them had obviously not taken the instruction very seriously for 
the following reasons: (a) politics was not regarded as being a traditional 
school subject or as representing professional knowledge, and (b) the 

practice" in democratic forms of action had all too often remained fruit- 
less within the school. 

Through a comparison of the reactions to other questions of students 
who had had a more or less extensive course of civics instruction at school 
with the reactions of those who had not received such training, the analy- 
sis of the probable effects of political instruction was taken a stage further. 
The results of both surveys showed, in any case, that students who had 
received civics instruction at school were generally more interested in poli- 
tics than their fellow students who had not; however, the differential in 

» interest was the sum total of the noticeable effect of civics instruction 0n 
the respondent students. Neither in their knowledge of democratic institu- 
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tions and current political affairs, their attitude to the democratic system, 
and their willingness to be politically involved, nor in their actual partici- 
pation in politics, could any fundamental differences be found indicating 
that students who had received civics instruction at school were noticeably 
better informed, more democratically minded, or politically more active. 

The mere fact, of course, of having been concerned in that initial period 
with political questions at school in connection with a particular subject 
provided no evidence concerning (a) the way in which instruction had 
been provided or (b) tho influence it might potentially have. It could be 
that favorable and unfavorable results were exaggerated in a mass compari- 
son—that among the respondents, the number who were discouraged by 
poor civics instruction was equal to the number who were stimulated by 
good instruction into taking an interest in political questions. Following 
the detailed questioning in the summer of 1957, discussions were held 
with those students who were not completely indifferent to politics on the 
way in which their interest in politics had been aroused. Of those who had 
studied civics as a school subject, one-third stated that their participation 
in politics had been aroused or strengthened by political instruction. The 
reactions of this group would seem to indicate the effects of political train- 
ing in the most favorable cases. 

The students who maintained that they had been positively influenced 
by civics instruction not only were more interested in politics than their 
fellow students but also were distinguished by their greater readiness to 
become politically involved and by their relatively more positive attitude 
toward the democratic system. It may therefore be concluded that civics 
instruction apparently did more in favorable cases than merely teach 
facts; it actually seemed to stimulate political awareness and the demo- 
cratic spirit. 

An examination of the students’ factual knowledge clearly showed the 
limits of the effectiveness of political teaching. Students who had been 
influenced by civics instruction were better informed indeed about the 
formal laws governing the democratic system, such as how a law reaches 
the statute book; but on concrete political subjects, such as the structure 
of Land governments and the Federal Government, or questions of current 
social, economic, and cultural policy, their knowledge was as limited: as 
that of the other students. There were therefore grounds for doubting 
whether civics instruction in its existing form, even in favorable cases 
where political awareness and the democratic spirit were to some extent 
stimulated, actually broadened the outlook on current political events. It 
was equally ineffective when it came to concrete political action. The au- 
thors’ conjecture that political éducation at high schools, when 2E related 
to social realities in general, remained unrelated in the pupils minds to 
day-to-day life was confirmed by the quantitative results. Students who 
maintained that they had been made politically conscious through civics 
Instruction had not engaged to any greater extent than any other students 
in political matters, such as writing letters to members of Parliament or 
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participating in demonstrations and party political activities. The second 
survey in the spring of 1959 confirmed the absence of any effect result- 
ing from the civics instruction on the political activities of students. 

If these results inevitably led to a critical judgment of political education 
at the high-school level, the obvious reason was that the instruction, meas- 
ured by its impact on the understanding and mastery of the facts of the 
political and economic world in which the students lived, failed to make 
its mark. The Frankfurt study left open the question of whether the ulti- 
mate causes of the limited effectiveness of civies instruction, quite apart 
from the problems inevitably associated with the birth of a new instruc- 
tional program, should be sought mainly in specialized political education 
itself or rather in the fact that the impact of civics education was absorbed 
in interplay with competing subjects, especially philology and history. 


Evaluation of Early Studies 


These first studies of the initial period of political instruction at high 
schools in postwar Germany did not always satisfy the strict rules of ex- 
perimental pedagogic and empirical social research, and the results were 
not generally applicable without reservation. Nevertheless, they provided 
copious material on the practice of civics instruction and reliable and 
useful information forsits future development. It was Hilligen’s (1955) 
intention; in particular, to test the usefulness of empirical research for 
controlling and improving school teaching and school syllabi. It is essential 
with a new subject that the successes and difficulties of the initial efforts 
should be made known and taken into account, especially when new syllabi 
and timetables are drawn up, for only an analysis of teaching experience 
can point the way to future development. In this sense, the surveys have 
performed pioneer work. The fact that their results have had no rapid 
or lasting effect is not entirely due to the lack of acceptance by most Ger- 
man high-school teachers and school administrations of empirical research 
in their own fields. The objective and subjective problems of political teach- 


ing, about which considerable documentation exists, were and still are 
dificult to overcome, 


* The 1955 Advisory Memorandum 


During recent years, the Advisory Memorandum on Political Education 
and Training of the German Committee for Training and Education, date 
January 1955, has served as a basis for the elaboration of ministerial plas 
€ directives for political education, both at high schools and elsewhere. 
va the original resolution of the Ministers of Education and Religious 
Affairs in 1950, it forthrightly names the political reality on whic 
political education rests: the democratic Fundamental Law as the instit 
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tional framework for a provisional West German State system in a divided 
Germany with which extensive areas have conditionally severed relations. 
It refers to the still unmastered past, to the missing democratic traditions 
of Germany, and to the official forms of present-day schooling and the 
uncertainty of parents and teachers as a result of the change in the politi- 
cal system and the experience of denazification. This is not meant to 
indicate that political education is impossible today but, on the contrary, 
that knowledge of present conditions shows how necessary it is. 


Implication of the Memorandum 


The stimulus provided by the German Committee with regard to the 
content and imparting of political education, both as a principle in teach- ` 
ing the various subjects and as a subject on its own, was reflected in a 
number of the plans of the Ministries of Education and Religious Affairs. 
However, the milk-and-water concept of politics expressed in the Memoran- 
dum, according to which the real opposition of interests between political 
and social groups should be regarded merely as differences in the intellec- 
tual interpretation of social phenomena, was scarcely calculated to curb 
the marked tendency (which the Committee had itself noticed) to shy 
away from real political education at school. In other words, a society 
riddled with opposing interests, in which politics is constitutionally con- 
ducted primarily by rival parties, finds its expression in the contradictory 
instructions to teachers given in the Memorandum—namely, that they 
should present their own political views, so that they carry pedagogical 
conviction, and at the same time maintain a certain distance with regard 
to current questions and events and avoid taking up a personal attitude. 
Political education of this type presupposes the existence of teachers who 
are ready and able to give it. When no such teachers are available, no 
instruction at all is preferable to a purely formal compliance with the 
requirements. 


The 1960 Awakening 


The reluctance of many schools to provide political education—not 
entirely due to the slow progress of teacher training—received a rude 
shock from outside at the’ beginning of 1960. An outbreak of anti- 
Semitic slogan-scribbling gave rise to a lively public discussion on the 
attitudes of young people toward the political past and toward present- 
day democracy. In this discussioa much more responsibility for the failure 
to provide enlightenment was thrust upon schools and teachers than they 
actually deserved, in spite of many omissions on their part. The Ministries 
of Education and Religious Affairs in all the Lander where political edu- 
cation had so far lagged behind felt constrained to take action, and they 
issued proclamations and directives aimed at intensifying instruction in 
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politics and particularly in modern history. Whether the often abrupt 
change from silence about the past to its exorcism in all possible school 
subjects did not irritate and desensitize pupils but rather gave them 
food for thought was an open question. 


The Fackiner and Raasch Investigation 


This question and the problems of modern-history teaching were taken 
up by Fackiner and Raasch (1962) at the Institute for International Edu- 
cational Research, in one of the two current empirical surveys on political 
education at high schools. The starting point of this study was to de- 
termine (a) how far the school had succeeded in overcoming the emotional 
and ideological links with the past which had influenced the home environ- 
ment of many of the children and (b) to what extent pupils could be 
instilled with a positive attitude toward the democratic state, to which they 
not only would conform outwardly but also would accept inwardly. The 
purpose was to find an answer to these questions by means of written 
schoolroom interviews with upper 5 and 6 (grades 11 and 13) students 
in high schools, at which grade levels the ideology to be overcome is 
likely to be particularly strong among parents and teachers. 

Data were obtained concerning knowledge of modern history and 
politics; opinions and attitudes with regard to the democratic form of 
government, national socialism, and anti-Semitism; the problem of world 
community; and the historical development of Germany. 

During the autumn of 1960 and the spring of 1961, additional data 
from standardized-questionnaire responses of 1545 students in their 
eleventh year and of 1166 in their thirteenth year at 28 high schools in 
Hesse and Lower Saxony were obtained, although the writers questioned 
the statistical representativeness of the samples, 

The results, which are in the process of being analyzed, should make it 
possible to judge whether modern history instruction and political educa- 
tion have created a framework within which pupils can identify them- 
selves with their country as “a naturally existing community.” The develop- 
ment of democracy in the Federal Republic was accompanied by sharp 
criticism of the German people and its history, in which the roots of the 
evils of the Hitler period were sought. This, it is contended, has resulted 
in the systematic belittling of the German people, with its submissive 
tolerance of authoritarian, militaristic, aggressive, and criminal leadership, 
and in a radical depreciation of nationg-mindedness. In Fackiner and 
Raasch’s ppinion, this belittlement creates a dangerous situation for teac^- 
ing. These investigators consider a healthy national feeling to be 4 
prerequisite for education for the world community. If education does not 
provide an outlet for the need of pupils to identify themselves with their 
country, it may lead to undesirable results, such as outbreaks of extreme 
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nationalism and susceptibility to infection by the remaining traces of the 
national-socialist thinking. The authors intend to devote particular atten- 
tion to this aspect of the problem in their investigation. 

The two authors are of the opinion that the survey will show that the 
respondent pupils give evidence of unequivocally democratic and inter- 
nationally minded opinions and attitudes and would therefore appear to 
be consistently opposed to nationalism and anti-Semitism. It would thus 
seem that, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, the effort 
to conquer the past has succeeded. Whether the pupils’ written replies to 
the standard questions will support such far-reaching conclusions can be 
verified only after the survey has been completed. 

Fackiner and Raasch also anticipate, following a preliminary examina- 
tion of their findings, that the historical knowledge of the respondent 
pupils will prove to be relatively limited. They presume, however, that 
there is no direct and positive connection between knowledge of modern 
history and politics, on one hand, and attitudes, on the other. On the 
question of relationship between national knowledge and national atti- 
tudes, they have so far come to the conclusion that the respondent pupils 
condemn their country on the basis of what they have learned and presum- 
ably know and see it in the role of the “villain” even when there are no 
historical grounds for doing so. They appear, nevertheless, to have clearly 
marked national attitudes. Should this conclusion be eonfirmed, the 
authors’ suggested inference is that the type of knowledge provided by 
instruction in modern history and politics denies pupils an, intellectual 
basis for the release of their national aspirations and prevents them from 
developing a positive identification with their country. In that case, 
political education in the Federal Republic of Germany would have to set 
itself a new task. 


The Becker and Teschner Study 


The status of political education in high schools was also the subject 
of an extensive study by Becker and Teschner (1962) of the Frankfurt 
Institute for Social Research—a study which provides a parallel tq the 
Frankfurt student survey conducted by Habermas and others (1961). The 
purpose of the study by Becker and Teschner is to determine (a) how far 
the official syllabus and objectives laid down for political ingtruction affect 
the practical methods adopted and (b) to what extent attitudes and be- 
havior of students are influenced. An analysis is therefore being made 
of the content of the ministerial orders and syllabi and of various recom- 
mendations and advisory memorandums concerning political, education. 
An idea of the teaching methods used is obtained by observing lessons, 
by having exhaustive interviews with teachers, and by studying teaching 
material. In addition, the data obtained as a result of submitting ques- o 
tions in the classroom for written replies by pupils in the top grades will 
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shed light on the effectiveness of the political instruction imparted. The 
answers to the questions are designed to reveal the pupils’ attitudes toward 
civics instruction; their political interests; the extent of their knowledge 
concerning the formal structure of democracy, economic questions, and 
current political events; their basic views on the democratic system; and 
their attitudes toward authority. 


Preliminary Findings , 

On the basis of preliminary analysis of the responses of more than 
300 students in 19 senior classes at 10 schools sampled, there is no indica- 
tion that civics instruction—even if imparted by relatively good teachers 
—has any incisive influence on the political consciousness of pupils. 
Formal conformist agreement with the democratic system was expressed 
in all the classes surveyed, without exception. However, the proportion 
of convinced supporters of democracy (approximately three-tenths of the 
pupils questioned) seemed scarcely to have grown, as compared with the 
survey figures of Habermas and others (1961) for the Frankfurt students, 
most of whom attended high schools in Hesse, despite the extension and 
improvement of political education during the past few years. In the 
same way, tho proportion of pupils who favor an authoritarian form of 
government has remained constant at about 20 percent. 


Conclusion 


Only after the completion of the two surveys by Fackiner and Raasch 
(1962) and Becker and Teschner (1962) and through a comparison of 
their results will it be possible to obtain a definite picture of the state 
of development of political education at the high schools covered by the 
investigation. However, it is already clear from the findings that system- 
atic, empirical research to test how far educational aims have been 
achieved is both necessary and illuminating. A thorough and reliable 
investigation of the results achieved in applying new educational principles 
and in teaching new subjects is essential if difficulties and opposition are 
to be overcome. It would be wrong, of course, to overestimate the possi- 
bilities of even the best civics instruction and the even wider possibilities 
of school education in general for developing the pupils’ political potential. 
The school is merely one of the factors at work in the process of adapta- 
tion to society. The home environment, informal peer groups, and mass 
media also bring their influence to bear in determining young people’s 
political loyalties and their view of society. However, the importance 0 
these factors serves to emphasize the greater need for the school to shoulder 

» its share of responsibilities as an institution for providing an education 
in a democracy. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Scandinavian Countries: 
Finland and Sweden 


Finland-Martti Takala 

Travrrionarzy, educational research has been restricted in Finland to 
philosophical and historical studies; empirical research did not begin 
until the 1920’s and 1930’s. Since that time, the advantages of empirical 
approaches to educational problems have been increasingly recognized, 
Recently, A. Takala (1957) discussed the relationship between philosophical 
and empirical problems, and Pitkänen (1960) analyzed the relationship 
between theory and practice in educational research. As a result of efforts 
like this, the scientific approach to both kinds of research problems is 
more nearly correctly conceived, and their interrelations with education 
are better understood. 


Main Research Emphases 


In receni years, the major emphases in educational research in Finland 
have appeared to be on educational measurement, child development, 
sociology, social psychology of education, and methods of teaching. 

Research in educational measurement, which has increased rapidly, 
has been closely connected with research in differential psychology and 
child development. Most studies have been designed for factor-analytical 
treatment of results, and new methodological advances in factor analysis 
have been adopted with very great interest. The transformation-analysis 
techniques developed by Ahmavaara (1954, 1957) have been especially 
popular because they allow for exact comparisons of factor structures in 
different populations of individuals, even with partly differing test batteries. 

Three general groups of problems have been emphasized in child develop- 
ment. F irst, strong efforts have been made to use factor-analytical tech- 
niques for investigations of the development of mental and motor abilities. 
Several investigations have been concerned with differentiation of func- 
tion with increasing age. Second, several studies on scholastic achievement 
at different grade levels have been conducted, and others are in the 
process of being completed. Similar methods of approach have been used 
for these problems. Third, a group of investigations in educational measure- 
ment have been guided by practical purposes as exemplified by research 
in the following areas: {a) the selection of pupils for secondary educa- 
tion, (b) the awarding of school marks, (c) matriculation examinations, 
(d) school maturity, and (e) child guidance. 
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The social psychology and sociology of education have been strongly 
emphasized in Finnish educational research. Human relations in the class- 
room have been studied in a great many investigations. 

Interpersonal perceptions and attitudes of teachers, parents, and pupils 
have been described in different research projects. Attitude scales, stand- 
ardized interviews, questionnaires, and other instruments for studies of 
parental and educational attitudes have been constructed. 

In most studies an attempt has been made to clarify the relationships 
between attitudes and their social determinants. In some cases the influence 
of attitudes on behavior has been studied, and changes in attitudes have 
been studied longitudinally in others. Some of the research has been related 
to practical objectives—for example, educational guidance and selection of 
students in teacher seminaries. Other investigations have been conducted 
or begun about teachers’ attitudes or their roles in modern society. 

Attention paid to investigations of the didactics of individual school 
subjects or of the psychology of teaching and learning has been relatively 
slight, except for the theory of learning. Content analyses of the curricula 
in single subjects have been made mainly, for the elementary level. There 
have been some attempts to apply these results to investigations of teaching 
methods. 

Finally, the rather extensive research programs which have begun in 
personality development have been related to some degree to educational 
research, as in studies concerning the correlation between personality 
traits and school achievement and concerning the development«of motiva- 
tion in school learning. 


Research Studies in Different Areas 


Educational Measurement 


The aim of Kiviluoto’s (1956, 1959) work was to check the accuracy 
of predictions of success at the secondary-school level. On the basis of a 
longitudinal study, the minimum requirements for succeeding in secondary 
school were estimated; the relative importance of ability factors in school 
failure was ascertained; and relationships between age of admission to the 
primary or secondary schóols and school achievement were reported. 

Since school marks have not been determined by attainment tests, the 
problem of finding an adequate and consistent system of marking has been 
complicated. On the basis of empirical research, Vahervuo (1958) made 
Suggestions concerning the reform of marking systems. In Seed s 
study, an analysis of factors influencing teachers’ marks was made. The 
marks given in different school subjects, in diffesent types of schools, and 
by different teachers were compared. Moreover, the reliabilities of marks e 
were estimated, and different kinds of marking errors were examine 
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Child Development 


In an extensive study of the dexterity of children aged 8-14, Heinonen 
(1957) investigated the development of ability structure with increasing 
age. The size of the sample made it possible to analyze relationships be- 
tween social background and sex, on different ability factors. Although 
clear differences in the developmental curves of different abilities were 
reported, a comparison of the factor structures for successive age levels 
revealed only slight indications of differentiation ‘of functions. In general, 
it has been shown in Finnish studies that the factor structure of the 
cognitive processes of young children must be considered to be much 
more differentiated than has been maintained for American children on the 
basis of Thurstone’s tests of Primary Mental Abilities. 

Some results on the development of personality and motivation were 
reported in investigations of athletic achievement. Heikkinen (1957b) 
carried out methodological studies for achievement research in class situa- 
tions in normal school, and M. Takala (1961) examined personality 
differences between children achieving well and those achieving poorly 
in athletics. In the latter study, data were obtained from sociometric 
ratings, teachers’ ratings, questionnaires, miniature life-situation tests, 
small-group play observation, projective techniques, and physiological 
measurements of affective arousal. It was found that the athletic achieve- 
ment of both children and adolescents was most strongly correlated with 
such social characteristics as popularity and leadership. There also were 
positive correlations with aggressiveness, activity, and persistence. 

The results reported by Oinonen (1960) on personality differences 
between children with good and poor handwriting belong to the same field 
of study. In a factor-analytical study of the characteristics of handwriting, 
the stability of handwriting was examined and found to be rather high. 
A moderate degree of relationship was revealed between productivity and 
poor handwriting, 

Kallio (1961) attempted to show the influence of different types of 
pauses on working efficiency and speed in monotonous mental and manual 
tasks at different age levels, The relationship between type of task and 
satiation was shown, and variations in performance due to satiation were 
described and classified. He found that a short pause postponed the satia- 
tion threshold more if other tasks were presented during the pause than 
if no activity" was interjected and that 12-year-old children were satiate 
later than younger or older subjects. 


Methods ‘of Teaching 


The aim of Vahervuo's (1957) investigation was to clarify the effect 
jr different teaching methods and teachers’ attitudes on pupil achievement 
in arithmetic, He showed in this preliminary study some significant rela- 
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tionship between the procedures used by the teacher and measures of 
pupil achievement. An emphasis on a problem-solving approach in teach- 
ing as well as on frequent tests given to the class was found to be asso- 
ciated positively with level of attainment. Moreover, a matter-of-fact atti- 
tude was found to correlate positively, and a pedantic attitude was found 
to correlate negatively, with achievement. In addition, methodological 
problems were considered, and the difficulty of eliminating the influence 
of extraneous factors in this kind of study was discussed. 

Problems of teaching reading and of reading difficulties were evaluated 
in a report by Hälinen (1957). Relatively few studies have been made, 
however, mainly because of the fact that reading does not present in the 
Finnish language problems similar to those occurring in less phonetic 
languages. As a result, the number of reading difficulties has been seem- 
ingly very low compared with other countries. 


Social Psychology and Sociology of Education 


In the study by Heikkinen (1957a) the following problems were at- 
tacked: (a) educational attitudes and practice-teaching success at the 
beginning of the practice-teaching period; (b) the influence of practice- 
teaching experiences on the general attitudes of student teachers; and 
(c) the prognostic value of teachers’ attitudes. The methodological prob- 
lems presented by validity studies of teachers’ Successes were examined 
in this study and in one by Koskenniemi and Lihtónen (1960). À 

In another study Koskenniemi (1960) reported results on teachers 
attitudes toward punishment compared with the opinions of parents and 
pupils. In general, teachers’ opinions did not correspond to those of parents 
and pupils. 

Two studies of pupil behavior were reported in the literature. Kosken- 
niemi (1957) carried out an interesting exploratory study of the influence 
of a change of teacher upon the social behavior of students within the 
school class. Social behavior was studied before the appearance of the 
Substitute teacher, immediately after the introduction of the new teacher, 
and three months later. No clear-cut changes in social relationships among 
the pupils were found. In the second investigation, Lehmusvuori. (1958) 
studied the influence of highly authoritarian and highly democratic teach- 
ers on pupil behavior in an aspiration-level experiment. He found very 
significant differences between children from authoritarian and democratic 
classes. With regard to their level of aspiration, children from democratic 
classes tended to be realistic, after experiences of success and failure; 
Whereas children from authoritarian classes not only changed their level 
of aspiration in a rigid way, but also reacted according to their last ex- 
perience, irrespective of earlier achievement. — , 

A. Takala (1958) carried out a questionnaire study of the role expecta- , 
tions of teachers-in-training. The roles expected of student teachers were 
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compared with the attitudes student teachers had about their roles, Situa- 
tions involving evident conflicts were discussed. 

An extensive coordinated investigation of parental child-rearing atti- 
tudes and practices in different environments was conducted by A. Takala 
(1960), A. Takala and Nummenmaa (1960), and M. Takala, Nummenmaa, 
and Kauranne (1960). Different techniques were developed for assessing 
the attitudes of parents, and the main methodological results showed that 
the variance of scores could not possibly be explained on the basis of 
authoritarian-democratic and acceptance-rejection attitude dimensions only. 
Secondly, it was found that different techniques did not usually correlate 
highly with each other, in spite of satisfactory reliabilities. There also was 
an empirical attempt to check earlier results concerning relationships be- 
tween attitude scores and environmental factors, including locality, socio- 
economic status, size of family, and sex. Discrepancies relative to earlier 
studies were discussed in terms of a theoretical framework. 


Future of Educational Research 


As has been noted earlier, the most significant and fruitful research that 
has been conducted during the past few years has been concerned with edu- 
cational attitudes and teachers’ roles and with the differentiation of abili- 
ties and attitudes. Since most of these studies have not been coordinated, 
it seems, difficult to syntliesize them in a way which could add anything to 


theory. However, sonie perspectives for future research may be outlined 
in these fields, 


Educational Attitudes and Teachers’ Roles 


In addition to the problem areas which were investigated in the studies 
reported, the following problems should be cited as worthy of future study: 
(a) What motives lead to a choice of teaching as a profession? (b) What 
changes in students' social and educational attitudes occur during academic 
studies? (c) How do these changes correlate with the branch of study 
selection? (d) How are teachers" general social attitudes related to educa- 
Eri attitudes and practices and their adjustment in different surround- 
ings? 

d It has been shown by several studies that the traditional dichotomiza- 
Hon or unidimensional categorization of social attitudes (such as "authori- 
tarian-democratic" or "integrative-dominative") is not sufficient for fur- 
ther analyses. Vague generalizations have usually been made on the basis 
of such dichotomies, and much confusion has arisen in the application © 
these generalizations in mental hygiene without careful analyses of value 
systems. Therefore, it seems to be of utmost importance in the future to 
differentiate problems in attitude research. Preliminary results in research 
seem to give some basis for the development of a broad theoretical frame- 
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work. However, it also has been shown that new methods must be developed 
for further studies of teachers’ attitudes and behavior. 


Differentiation of Abilities and Attitudes in Children 


In the rather extensive studies which have been reported, very few 
indications of the differentiation of ability have been found, This lack of 
indication of differentiation may possibly be attributed to the limited 
variation of possible tasks which can be presented to the child. Therefore, 
it seems to be necessary to plan more detailed test batteries for children in 
future studies. 

As another outcome, it seems likely that the diagnostic and predictive 
value of tests of educational achievement can be increased if the predic- 
tions can be made on the basis of patterns rather than single scores, in 
spite of the fact that batteries of differential tests have not always been so 
useful for predicting vocational success as had been expected. In research, 
the development of tests of factors of intelligence should be emphasized. 
This type of study will also present more knowledge of the nature of 
different components of intellectual functions. 

Finally, it should be noted that the problems connected with differentia- 
tion and integration of attitudes and the development of concepts have 
yet to be understood clearly as problems of differential psychology. It 
seems that factor-analytical studies comparing* cognitive and attitudinal 
structures of individuals or of successive age groups would be very useful, 
though their field of application has usually been somewhat limited. It 
seems probable that variations of factor techniques or some other tech- 
niques—for example, the semantic-diferential technique by Osgood— 
might be fruitful for some problems. In any case, there are at the 
present several new methodological possibilities jn research on complex 
cognitive and emotional functions in children that should be explored. 
In too many empirical studies the only generalization made possible by 
the experimental designs utilized has been the following one: There is 
gradual development in the function studied with increasing age. 
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Sweden—Torsten Husén and Nils-Eric Svensson 


Tar LAST TWO decades of Swedish educational history have constituted 
an industrious period of planning and reforms. A significant milestone was 
reached in 1950 with the decision of the Riksdag, the Swedish parliament, 
to introduce the comprehensive school. The story of how this reform was 
prepared and successively implemented is told by Husén and Henrysson 
(1959). 

Specific measures for" giving shape to the new school have been based 
on the recommendations of various state committees. In achieving these 
tasks, these committees have turned to psychologists and educators for 
answers to certain fundamental questions. One result of this increasingly 
common practice has been to intensify educational research as school 
reform moves ahead. In effect, educational researchers have been under 
a mandate to investigate thoroughly the basic problems encountered be- 
tween 1950 and 1959, with the result that research since 1956 has dealt 
mainly with four problem areas: differentiation (or grouping), content of 
curriculum and methods of instruction, achievement testing and marking 
practices, and teacher selection and training. 


. 


Differentiation of Pupils 


9 

The psychological foundations of differentiation constituted the basis 
for an exhaustive study by Hárnqvist (1960) who attempted to determine 
whether intellectual abilities and occupational interests tend to become 
subdivided and differentiated with increasing age or tend toward a general 
leveling and integration. His subjects consisted of 1645 boys and 1553 
girls in grades 4-9, who were given the same achievement and interest 
tests. All test scores were intercorrelated for boys and girls separately as 
well as for each grade group, and the extent of intra-individual as compared 
with inter-individual differences was computed. The results with respect 
to achievement provided no clear-cut support for the differentiation theory, 
although the development of interests seemed to fit well within it, —— 

For students in grade 7, Johannisson and Magnusson (1960) considered 
the effects of various types of differentiation on the personal and social 
adjustment of pupils, by obtaining sociometric data, self-ratings, and 
measures of attitudes toward the teacher, classmates, and various aspects 
of the school. Unfortunately, since the interaction of pupils and their atti- 
tudes in different milieus presented no easily interpretable pattern, the 
findings favored no one system of differentiation. In this same type of 
study, Svensson (1959) dealt with the controversy which has’ arisen re- 
garding the possibilities of descriptive survey and experimental design. 
Basic difficulties of an administrative and practical nature that occur 
when a “pedagogical climate" is subjected to controlled experimentations * 
Were considered. 


e 
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Blomqvist (1958) studied success and failure in the selective secondary 
school by comparing promoted and nonpromoted students, matched on 
intelligence, with respect to a series of social-background variables 
and ratings by parents and teachers. The largest differences between the 
two groups occurred relative to certain sociocultural factors. 

In investigating the attrition rate of the selective secondary school, 
Orring (1959) followed up the school career of a 20-percent sample of an 
age group admitted; he employed as a criterion the number of years 
needed to graduate. One-half of the group reached graduation without 
delay—that is, without grade repeating. Although the temporal period 
was correlated with school marks obtained in the elementary school, the 
number of nonpromotions was so frequent even in the top quarter of the 
group that school marks could not readily be used as the sole selective 
device. 


Content of Curriculum and Methods of Instruction 


Before 1950, almost no research had been devoted to didactic problems. 
Magne (1960) has made a pioneering contribution to the study of methods 
of teaching elementary-school arithmetic. In an extensive survey, he 
assessed the extent to which specific "arithmetic difficulties" were present 
in the work of students'of the elementary school and proceeded to develop 
methods ‘of diagnosing specific difficulties. 

As part of a curriculum-construction program for the nine-year com- 
prehensive school, an extensive research project in mathematics, Swedish, 
physics, chemistry, and civics was sponsored jointly by the 1957 School 
Committee and the Industrial Council for Social and Economic Studies. 
Results of the project were reported by Dahllóf (1960) and by Dahllóf 
and Husén (1960). In general, the findings provided evidence concerning 
such factors as the time allotted to different topics, student achievement 
in different topics, and methods of teaching used by teachers in different 
types of schools. 

Werdelin (1958) investigated the structure of abilities needed for solving 
mathematical problems. In his study of 217 boys, he factor-analyzed 39 
ability and achievement tests and obtained six factors, of which five were 
interpreted as factors of numerical facility, verbal ability, visualization, 
deductive reasoning, and general mathematical’ reasoning. A fairly large, 
second-order general factor was found among those intercorrelated factors. 
Subsequently, Werdelin (1960) studied the nature of geometrical ability 
and of spatial abilities in boys and girls. o 

Bjórnssen (1960) investigated the marking of compositions, which are 
especially important in the written school-leaving examinations in Sweden. 
If the average of a large number of judges is regarded as the “true score’ 

' of a composition, he concluded that the average rating of a random sample 
of five judges will come fairly close to this score. 
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Reading 


In a noteworthy publication, Edfeldt (1959) contributed to the develop- 
ment and application of a new methodology to the problem of silent speech 
in reading. The movements in the larynx were recorded by means of 
electromyographic registration. Silent speech as measured by this new 
technique turned out to be a consequence, rather than a cause, of reading 
difficulties. In a comprehensive investigation, Malmquist (1958) studied 
reading difficulties at the end of grade 1 in the elementary school (the 
children being at the average age of eight). The main purposes were the 
following: (a) to arrive at an operational definition of reading difficul- 
ties and in that connection to construct the necessary instruments for 
identifying children with such difficulties; (b) to clarify the relationship 
between reading handicaps and a series of psychological, pedagogical, 
somatic, and socioeconomic variables; (c) to see for how long difficulties 
manifested during the first school year persist; and (d) to analyze the 
reading and spelling errors made at various levels of reading proficiency. 

Edlund (1957) analyzed the reading vocabulary of school children at 
various grade levels by means of a multiple-choice test, consisting of 759 
words that constituted a stratified sample of the complete dictionary of 
the Swedish Academy. The development of this reading vocabulary was 
studied for a complete school population in one of the larger towns in 


Sweden. ü 


Achievement Testing and School Marks 


The construction and development of tests has been of concern to 
Henrysson, who has devoted the bulk of his research to factor analysis 
and reliability problems. In a monograph on factor analysis, Henrysson 
(1957) discussed, among other things, the use of factor analysis in test 
construction. y d 

As part of a project on constructing achievement tests in English, which 
are given to all students in grade 6, Larsson (1959) studied various 
methods of assessing pronunciation by group-administered tests and ar. 
rived at a method that was satisfactory from a practical point of vjew. 

Since 1949, admission to the secondary academic school (realskola) 
has been based upon school marks obtained at the previous level of school. 
This requirement has served to make both the public and professional 
educators more sensitive than previously to the validity and usefulness of 
school marks. In this context, Flodby (1957) studied how marking prac- 
tices have developed since the beginning of the 1940’s under the influence 
of centrally issued prescriptions and achievement tests. L N 

Several research workers investigated the problem of school motiva- 
tion and its relation to school performance. In particular, Ljung (1960) 
examined the relation between anxiety and school performance. The main o 
Purposes of his study were these: (a) to construct unidimensional, moti- 
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vational scales measuring general school motivation and test anxiety by 
factor-analyzing a self-report questionnaire; (b) to relate those motiva- 
tional variables to cognitive variables (achievement-test results and school 
marks); (c) to compare children in grade 4 and in grade 6, as well as 
the two sexes, with respect to the motivational variables; and (d) to study 
the effects of a concentrated 14-day testing period on the motivational 
variables. 

General school motivation correlated positively with the cognitive 
variables for boys in grade 4 and for girls in grade 6 (the magnitudes of 
r falling between .26 and .31), but not for girls in grade 4 or for boys in 
grade 6. There was a substantial difference between boys and girls and 
between the two grades in that (a) the girls were more highly motivated 
than the boys and (b) the pupils in grade 4 were more highly motivated 
than those in grade 6. 

Test anxiety correlated significantly with the cognitive variables for 
all groups as indicated by a mean product-moment correlation of .35. 

The concentrated testing period appeared to exert a positive effect on 
boys in grade 4, Boys in grade 6 at the lowest level of achievement were 
less school-motivated and less anxious after the testing period. There was 
a clear overall tendency of less test anxiety after the testing period. 


Teacher Selection and Training 


Research on teacher selection was inspired by the need of increasing 
enrollment in the teacher-training colleges after the war. The 1946 
School Commission proposed that certain aptitude tests should be used 
on a trial basis. However, since the colleges were given almost complete 
freedom in selecting and administering tests, the groups of subjects were 
too small to carry through fruitful validation studies. Recently a research 
program sponsored jointly by the four Scandinavian countries has been 
started. The Swedish part of the program deals mainly with methods 
of establishing field criteria of teaching efficiency. 
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CHAPTER X 


Yugoslavia 


VLADIMIR MUZIC 


Aursovcn YUGOSLAVIA has had a long and fruitful tradition of philo- 
sophical and historical inquiries into educational problems, the develop- 
ment of a scientific approach to educational problems is of comparatively 
recent date. The general trend toward a scientific approach to educational 
problems in Europe and North America at the beginning of this century 
had only a very limited influence in Yugoslavia. Accordingly, there are 
only a few academicians in Yugoslavia who are associated with the 
scientific movement in education. One such person is P. Radosavljevié, 
collaborator of E. Meuman and author of a two-volume work, An Intro- 
duction to Experimental Pedagogy (1912). Radosavljević, however, lived 
for some time outside of Yugoslavia, serving as a faculty member of New 
York University from 1911 to 1945, and hence his influence was limited. 
Others actively involved in the scientific movement in education are J. 
Iskruljev and F. Higy-Mandié. It is probably in the area of testing and 
assessment that Yugóslav educators have made some of their most im- 
portant'contributions to the scientific movement in education, with many 
of those contributions being made in the 1930s. 

The general principles guiding the recent Yugoslav school reform, 
along with their administrative implementation, were derived from social 
and philosophical considerations rather than educational research. From 
this reform, however, has arisen a need for exact methods of research to 
assist in the development of a scientific basis for practical solutions to 
specific problems. Especially important and needed, for example, is re- 
search evaluating teaching methods and particular kinds of educational 
organization, 

The general organization of scientific work in Yugoslavia is based on 
several federal laws of recent date (Zakon O Organizaciji Nauénog Rada, 
1957; Zakon O Natinu Financiranja Nauénih Ustanova, 1960; Zakon 0 
Saveznom Fondu Za Naučni Rad, 1960). These documents present the 
general formulations, which are then spelled out in more detail in the laws 
of, the respective republics. Legal documents on the foundation and or- 
ganization of various educational bodies also deal with research activities 
(Op ći Zakon O Skolstvu, 1958; Opći Zakon O Fakultetima I Univerzi- 
tetima, 1960; Zakon O Visokoškolskom Obrazovanju, 1961; Zakon 0 
Pedagoskim Akademijama, 1960). 

The organization of research institutions reflects the federal structure 
of the country, which is composed of six separate republics. Resear 
within the federal framework is carried out by the Federal Institute for 
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the Study of Educational Problems. The activities of the Institute are 
directed mainly toward problems of educational administration, but these 
are being progressively widened to include such areas as methods of 
teaching and educational measurement. At the present time, however, these 
fields are receiving more attention in the research institutions of particular 
republics: for example, the Institute for Educational Research in Serbia 
and the Education Research Branch of the Institute for Advancement of 
Teaching in Croatia. No journal is being published that is specifically 
devoted to educational research. Research reports are published in various 
educational journals and in bulletins and miscellaneous reports issued by 
educational institutions. 


Financial Resources 


Until very recently individuals and agencies undertaking educational 
research were financing their work through regular institutional budgetary 
procedures. Recent federal policies and laws, however, have emphasized 
opportunities for financing such work through contracts between research 
agencies and interested government agencies with available funds. These 
fund-granting agencies are either interested in the general development 
of scientific work in education (e.g., the Council for Scientific Work) or 
the practical use of the results of educational reseasch (e.g., federal, state, 
and local educational authorities). It must be emphasized that this method 
of financing educational research is a very new development, ‘Dut initial 
results give justified reasons for optimism. 


Administration 

Earlier surveys related to school reform have now been replaced by 
surveys concerning specific problems in the internal operations of schools. 
These surveys concentrate on the actual school situation as a starting point 
for the further development of the school in accordance with the needs of 
the social system of the country. 5 
The Community of Yugoslav Cities (Stalna Konferencija Gradova 
Jugoslavije, 1957) surveyed social management in schools as a specific 
form of Yugoslav school administration. Radosavljević and Juhas (1959) 
surveyed and considered tlie future development of various kinds of extra- 
curricular activities in the elementary school, the vocational school, and 
the gymnasium. Juhas and others (1960) studied the problems and needs 
of boarding schools from the points of view of curriculum, organization, 

and finances. ay 
With respect to curricula and courses of study it must be pointed out 
that they are determined by official state regulations. Problems of imple- 
mentation are then studied by both transversal and longitudinal ap- 
proaches. Krneta and others (1960) compared the actual elementary- 
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school curricula and courses of study in particular Yugoslav republics, 
Pivac (1961) reviewed the course of study regulations in Croatia between 
1948 and 1960. Analyzing the seven consecutive courses of study, he 
found a trend toward devoting a greater amount of time to the teaching 
of natural sciences, mathematics, and the so-called formal subjects (e.g., 
music, fine arts, technical education, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation). 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


Several surveys have been made of the level of knowledge and skills 
attained by pupils in the various republics. Either these surveys covered 
many different school subjects, as did Troj with a team from the Institute 
for Educational Research in Serbia (Troj and others, 1960), or they 
concentrated on one particular skill and used a more analytical approach. 
Examples of the latter are the work of the joint teams of the Institute 
for the Advancement of Teaching and the Institute of Education of the 
University of Zagreb, which conducted surveys of basic arithmetic skills 
(Aranjo$ and others, 1960), mental arithmetic (Aranjos and others, 
1961), and spelling (Šimleša and others, 1959). The Šimleša team also 
measured the influence of summer vacations on spelling competency 
(Šimleša and others, 1960). In general, there was no evidence of signifi- 
cant forgetting during‘the vacation period, but the data did seem to indi- 
cate that the boys as a group showed very small losses, while the girls 
demonstrated small gains. 

Research involving the experimental comparison of the efficacy of 
various teaching methods has been rather limited both in terms of the 
problems included and techniques employed. Methods of analysis are 
generally limited to the classical parallel groups or single-group methods. 
Analyses of variance or covariance are not being used. Aranjos and 
others (1959) studied a method of teaching spelling that involved dicta- 
tion with a simultaneous effort to prevent mistakes; substantial gains were 
reported for this method. Markovac (1958) examined the efficacy of in- 
dividualized supplementary-reading tasks. Kvaščev (1959a, b, c, 19602) 
conducted Some experiments on methods and procedures of improving 
essay-writing. Kva&cev (1960b) also studied the aesthetic aspect of lan: 
guage arts, reporting the findings of an experiment on the influence of 
motivation and prior experiences on the teaching of aesthetic values ant 
judgment in literature courses. In this same study, the author also identi- 
fied many of the prejudices that influenced the judgments made about 
the value of literature texts, " 

In the field of arithmetic, Mužič (1959a) examined the effect of 
short, systematic mental arithmetic exercises on the development of this 
skill and on other goals.of mathematics teaching. Nickovió (1958) COT" 


ducted a diagnostic study of pupils’ mistakes and difficulties in elementary 
algebra. 
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Zvonarevió and Brozović (1958) compared students who had and who 
had not had extensive training in aesthetics, with respect to their reactions 
to abstract and realistic pictures. Reactions were measured by means ofa 
rating scale and an electrodermal measurement apparatus. They found 
(a) that both groups had the stronger affective reactions to the abstract 
pictures; (b) that the subjects with the training in aesthetics had stronger 
affective reactions toward both kinds of pictures; (c) that those with 
aesthetics training preferred the abstract pictures, while those without it 
preferred the realistic ones; and (d) that there was no correlation between 
the intensity of the affective reaction as measured by the electrodermal 
apparatus and pleasure as measured by the rating scale. 

Other studies of interest are those of Vreció (1961), who analyzed 
the content of the free drawings of children from both urban and rural 
areas; Gollner and Mužić (1959), who examined the educational value of 
pupils’ visits to museums; and Melvinger and Bakovljev (1960), who 
evaluated the educational growth of pupils subjected to a bilingual teaching 


situation. 


Educational Measurement 


A complete survey of the field of measurement is outside the scope of this 
chapter, since these tests are generally not puljished, but are restricted 
to official agencies and institutions. The situation ig similar in thé field of 
personality testing, where the chief work is done in institutions for coun- 
seling and guidance. In the area of intelligence and aptitude testing, 
some foreign-made mental-growth scales have been revised for use with 
Yugoslav children, and some new tests have been constructed. Some test 
batteries have been subjected to factor analyses. Toličič (1957) adapted 
the Schenk-Danzinger Viennese aptitude-test battery and correlated the 
tests with pupils’ success in various school subjects. bro, tS 

Recent school reform promoted much of the research activity in this 
area, for it was early recognized that the traditional methods of evaluat- 
ing pupil progress were not satisfactory. An adequate evaluation of the 
success of the reform seemed to be contingent upon a more adequate 
evaluation of pupil success. 

Some reed M evaluation procedures was carried out before World 
War II. A group of studies conducted as a part of a Carnegie Founda- 
tion project demonstrated the low reliability of traditional subjective 
grading procedures, but led to few practical consequences In terms o 
School organization or educatienal theory (Bujas, 1941; Bujas and others, 
1941). After the war, all efforts were directed toward rebuilding a war- 
damaged country and educational system and orienting educational aims 
toward the new social organization. All worke during this period Ps 
limited to personal judgments about how to improve the traditional sub- « 
jective grading procedures. (e.g. Skalko, 1951). 
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It was around 1955 that the trend of school reform brought about a 
strong dissatisfaction with the existing system of evaluation. Nola's (1955) 
study is a case in point. Shortly afterwards Rot and Vasić (1956) em- 
phasized the use of achievement tests in improving evaluation; and Troj 
(1957), Krkovió (1960), and Mužić (1961) wrote about the principles 
of test construction, the development of teacher-made objective tests, and 
the use of other procedures for pupil evaluation. Potkonjak (1958) em- 
phasized the limitations of such techniques and the dangers of an erroneous 
interpretation of obtained results. He also pointed, out that some traits of 
personality, although their development was an important objective of 
the school-reform program, were very difficult to assess reliably by means 
of objective tests. The existence of this kind of controversy helped teachers 
and other interested persons to achieve a sense of balance and perspec- 
tive about evaluation problems, but much of it could not be regarded as 
research per se. 

At about the same time, however, there developed an interest in the 
construction of achievement tests and research related thereto. In Serbia, 
standardized tests were constructed covering entire subject-matter areas 
(Troj and others, 1960); and, in Croatia, two diagnostic mathematics 
tests were developed which covered a relatively small segment of elemen- 
tary mathematics (Odjel Za Pedagoška .. . , 1960). Recently the Federal 
Institute for the Study of Educational Problems entered the field with 
plans to construct and*validate achievement tests on nationwide samples. 

Research in this area is also conducted by local educational authorities, 
elementary and secondary schools, teacher-training institutions, universi- 
ties, and individuals, with much of it oriented toward finding more effec- 
tive methods of objective pupil evaluation. Indin and others (1960) tried 
to develop evaluation procedures for a combined work-study technical- 
education program. Lekié (1961) compared teachers’ grades with achieve- 
menttest results in elementary science. Pea&inovió (1958), Prvanovié 
(1959) , and Rodik (1960a, b) conducted similar studies and gave examples 
of teacher-made objective tests in mathematics. Sapunar (1957) did much 
the same thing for the vocational-school subjects, while Bošnjak (1960) 
did it for language. Mužić (1960) took Roller’s French spelling test (Ortho 
25). originally developed for elementary-school children who used French 
as the vernacular, and standardized it and examined its diagnostic value 
for use in Croation secondary schools, where French is taught as 4 
foreign language. Car-Gavrilovié (1958), analyzing data gathered in an 
experimental gymnasium, found that the best predictors of future schoo 
Success were, in order, achievement tests, intelligence tests, and earlier 
elementary-school final grades. Currently the Institute of Education of 
the University of Zagreb is developing the Yugoslav version of the UNESCO 
AR be used as a part of the international study of intellectual attain 
men k 

In the field of achievement-test theory, Sorokin (1960) took the in- 
dividual grades and average grades of two, three, and four teachers WAO 
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had examined students in independent oral examinations and essay ex- 
aminations and correlated these with achievement-test results. He found 
that the correlation between achievement-test results and teachers’ marks 
increased with the number of teachers whose grades were included in the 
average. 

A recent official regulation introduced two methods of evaluating pupil 
performance: (a) a descriptive grading system with a primarily diagnos- 
tic function and (b) a numerical grading system which gives an overall 
picture of pupil performance in terms of a five-point rating scale, This 
regulation has created new research problems, and it seems probable that 
much of the future research in educational measurement will be devoted 
to the more easily studied, descriptive grading system, 


Educational Psychology 


In the field of educational psychology, Furlan (1960b, 1961) conducted 
two studies on word frequency and children’s vocabulary. In the latter 
he made an attempt to develop a model of the structure of speech. Balint 
(1957) analyzed the Serbo-Croatian vocabulary of Hungarian minority- 
group pupils who were learning Serbo-Croatian as a second language. 
Mandié (1960) and Agovié (1960) studied the causes of lying among 
students in school and at home, using the techniques of questionnaire, 
interview, systematic observation, and case analysis. A 


Educational Sociology 


In the field of educational sociology, Juhas (1959) analyzed the social 
environment and status of apprentice-school pupils, the structure of their 
day, their activities in various social fields, and their interest in and 
knowledge of the economic and political structure of the country. J ankovié 
(1960) considered the leisure-time problems of youth attending various 
schools in a littoral town in Croatia. Vukanovié (1958) analyzed the d 
fluence of family conditions on the scholastic achievement and social 
behavior of pupils. Lazić (1959) analyzed the relationship betwegn ^ 
pupils scholastic achievement and his sociometric position in class. 
Niékovié (1958b) and Car-Gavrilovié (1956) also conducted some socio- 
metric studies, but primarily for illustrative purposes. i ch 

The Youth Voluntary Labor Projects were the subject of some rene 
which sought means of increasing their educational value, primarily a 
improving interpersonal relationships. Supek (1958a, b, TEA etl 
the members of a project about such matters as de eS d 
project, their likes and dislikes, their perception of interpersonal ii 
intergroup relations, and their opinions on existing problems penwan 
organization and discipline. Their attitudes and op PE 
shortly after the beginning and at the end of the project, and the investi- 
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gator was thus able to discern the influence of the project on the partici- 
pants and make suggestions about future improvement. Kilibarda’s (1959) 
study, although it also involved members of such a project, was primarily 
concerned with the attitudes of young workers and peasants toward the 
intelligentsia. 


Mental and Physical Development 


Not enough research has been carried out in ‘the area of mental and 
physical development for particular trends to be noted, except insofar as 
the research in testing, which was previously described, has brought to 
light incidental information of relevance here. Studies more specifically 
related to this area are those of Dordevié (1960) and Furlan (1960a), who 
examined the level of knowledge of preschool children, and of Toličič 
(1961), who analyzed the intellectual growth of children as revealed in 
their play activity. 


Research Methods 


Because the recognition of the need for exact methods in educational 
research was of such recent origin, the published works in this field do 
not go beyond the level of handbooks (Radojkovié, 1959; Schmidt, 1960; 
Troj, 1958) and theoretical considerations of the need for such an ap- 
proach (Stevanovié, 1958; Smit, 1958). 


Teacher Personnel 


Franković and others (1960) and Keéenovié (1958) made surveys of 
teaching personnel, which pointed out needs resulting from school reform 
and gave evidence of an increasing trend for elementary teachers to go 
beyond normal-school training and complete the course of work for the 
two-year Pedagogical Academy after secondary-school training. A survey 
of elementary-school teachers in Slovenia investigated their motives for 
choosing the teaching profession, their sources of satisfaction in the pro 
fession, and the extent of their training (Filozofsko in Sociolosko 
Društvo... , 1961). In the area of pupil evaluation of teachers, Lazić 
(1956) analyzed the attitudes of pupils toward different teacher character- 
istits, and Mužić (1959) used pupil ratings in an attempt to measure the 
success of a teacher’s approach to instruction. 


E 


Other Fields of Education 


In the field of vocational teaching, Salamon and Starčević (1957) 
analyzed the relationship between speed and precision in the work of the 
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pupils of the Metal Industrial School. Finding that additional training 
seemed to be associated with increased speed at the expense of precision, 
the authors concluded that the workshop program must emphasize pre- 
cision initially and later encourage students to increase production with- 
out sacrificing quality. 

In adult education Niékovié and others (1960) analyzed the results of 
an inquiry on attitudes of adults toward the methods and content charac- 
teristic of general-education programs. They also considered various per- 
sonal and vocational problems of students in general adult-education 
courses, Zalac (1959) conducted a similar analysis in an institution for 
adults who had not completed their elementary education. Zvonarevié 
(1960) questioned the students of vocational courses about the nature, 
content, length, practical utility, and other aspects of their courses. In 
another study, Zvonarevié (1955) sought some of the psychological and 
social factors underlying juvenile delinquency. 


Conclusion 


Although subjective judgment still plays a large part in decisions about 
most practical educational problems in Yugoslavia, research is assuming 
an increasingly important role. However, there are three major problems 
that remain to be solved: (a) the coordination bf the plans and. activities 
of the different research agencies, so as to avoid £ fragmentary approach 
and effect a balanced and comprehensive research program; (b) the 
provision of adequate research facilities and equipment; and (c) the 
provision of an adequate number of specialists in educational research. 
The fact that there are so few skilled researchers in relation to the great 
number of pressing educational problems that require research results in 
a dispersion of effort by the individual researcher and a consequent lack 
of specialization in depth. Despite the magnitude of these problems, how- 
ever, the increasing interest in educational research evidenced by teachers 
and the official agencies gives reason for optimism concerning their ulti- 


mate solution. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Poland 


JAN KONOPNICKI 


Atrnoucx POLAND had the first ministry of education in Europe (the 
end of the eighteenth century), energies have been directed toward. the 
strengthening of national integrity and unity rather than toward formu- 
lating a science of education. Faced with rebuilding her educational system 
following both World Wars I and II, Poland turned to readily available 
foreign examples rather than to developing an educational science of its 
own. These efforts in turn prevented the allocation of funds for the kinds 
of experimental educational research which today are so expensive. Thus 
for historical and economic reasons, specialists in education directed most 
of their attention toward philosophical speculations rather than toward 
empirical research, though some of the latter is being currently pursued. 
During the rebuilding of schools after World War II, Okén (1951) 
used objective tests to compare the levels of achievement of pupils in the 
primary and secondary schools with those based on curricular statements. 
The study of 154 primary and secondary schools showed a great dis- 
crepancy between the desired standard of achievement in terms of cur- 
ticular requirements and the actual level of achievement as measured. 


Recent Developments 


As a result of the school.reform program, the period since 1955 has 
witnessed an increasing amount of educational research. There are now 
at least 25 schools in Poland carrying on experimental programs. Nine of 
them are experimenting with technical programs. Eight are continuing 
Bartecki's (1958) experiment with “activisation,” a combination of the 
discussion method with nonhomogeneous grouping within classrooms. 
Twg schools are experimenting with self-education; three, with education 
of backward children; and three additional ones, with various approaches. 
, In 9ne of the experiments cited, Konopnicki (1961) used individual 
instruction to,allow retarded or backward children to be promoted from 
lower or upper classes of the primary school. Objective diagnostic tests 
were prepared in arithmetic and in silent reading. An interesting inciden 
finding, which resulted from a comparison of test results with teacher 
estimates, showed that teachers estimated accurately for the average child 
but quite inaccurately for the brilliant or backward child. 

The regular teacher gave a program of individual instruction during 4” 

^ afternoon period over two years. Although participation was voluntary: 
all but a few did participate. The percentage of children not promoted, 
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which varied from 7 percent to 15 percent in the typical school, was 
reduced to 2.5 percent. The objective tests showed what seemed to be 
quite good progress. 

In another study, Konopnicki (1957) attempted to increase the accuracy 
of diagnosis of a child’s behavior disorder that was seemingly associated 
with a lack of success in school work, in order to reduce the length of 
therapeutic procedures. Until 1949, children suspected of a disorder were 
sent to the out-patient department of a child-guidance clinic in Wroctaw 
for diagnosis following medical and psychological examination. Because 
the results of the procedure had been equivocal, the complex cases be- 
ginning in 1949 were sent to a club for a period of four to six weeks. 
Although the child remained at home, he came to the club six times per 
week. The three hours of daily stay in the club were divided as follows: 
(a) one hour for school homework, (b) one hour for organized play, 
and (c) one hour for free individual play. The number of children never 
exceeded 10 or 12, and there were always three or four observers. 

Intelligence, achievement, and personality tests were administered, and 
preliminary interviews with parents and teachers were completed during 
the first week. On the basis of the findings, a decision on what additional 
observations were necessary was made. At the end of the stay in the club 
a collective diagnosis of the case was made, and detailed instructions for 
home and school were developed. Some children were sent to boarding 
schools; others, to educational institutions. Apparently as a result of 
modifications in educational methods and environment, 80 qut of 150 
cases thoroughly examined in this manner over a period of three years 
appeared to have changed to what was judged a satisfactory degree, and 
70 others were thought to need additional therapy. 1 

A follow-up study of the whole educational process was undertaken in 
1957 on behalf of the Educational Psychology Committee of the Poland 
Academy of Sciences. Fourteen hundred youth were examined by means 
of an achievement test based on the curriculum of the primary school 
(7-14 years of age), an intelligence scale very similar to the Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale, and a 30-50 minute interview. Recently published 
results in Studiow Pedagogicznych (1961) concluded among other things 
that though young people remember verbal knowledge (in a somewhat 
chaotic fashion), their application of this knowledge is very poor. Sub- 
ject-matter interests were found to be a function of factors other than those 
found in school. ; 5 


Future Objectives 


. 
iments to be carried on over a period of 


time is the organization of school work in such a way that the student 
emphasizes the use of 


seeks to learn. The current series of investigations 
small groups of three to five pupils so chosen as to include both strong and 
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weak pupils in each group. In experiments carried out in 84 schools of 
different levels and types, this method has been found advantageous for 
both the ablest and the weakest pupils. 

The groups are given problems to solve by the teacher in accord with 
his instructions. Contrary to the school tradition of many years, members 
of each group are asked to deliberate and to agree on an answer. The role 
of the teacher is to organize the work and to direct it unobtrusively. He 
is to listen to discussion, direct it, evoke doubts, and point out incon- 
sistencies. " 

Entering actively into the situation, pupils seem to perceive it as similar 
to competition in sports. The intellectual balance of the groups makes 
competition possible. The work of a given group is, as a rule, compared 
with that of the other groups in class discussion. Preliminary results 
would seem to indicate that successes achieved in groups by individual 
pupils and in classes by whole groups encourage all pupils to learn. 
Thus the emphasis in this experimentation is not so much on the method 
of teaching as it is on the organization of the classroom, so as to improve 
learning through control of motivational processes. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Spain 


VICTOR GARCIA HOZ 


Ewcartonan RESEARCH in Spain prior to 1956 was summarized in 
Revista Espafiola de Pedagogia (1958). This chapter concentrates on re- 
search published since that review. An exhaustive listing of educational 
publications in Spain was offered each December by the journal Bordón 
(1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960). Bibliographies were published on spe- 
cific subjects, such as scholastic and professional orientation (Alcaraz Lledo, 
1959); bibliographical selection and orientation (Tutor, 1960a) ; educa- 
tional psychology (Garcia Yague, 1958) ; and family education (Tutor, 
1960b). 


Philosophical and Historical Literature 


The increasing complexity of educational problems, combined with the 
application of new educational-research techniques to only parts of these 
problems, has produced fragmented work which is*difficult to systematize. 
As a result, an increasing amount of attention has been devoted to finding 
a systematic approach to educational problems. Gafcia Hoz (1960) devel- 
oped the principles of such a systematic approach, which takes the char- 
acteristics of the human being as its starting point. The principles resulted 
from some years of reflection and from interchanges of points of view 
among those working at the Instituto de Pedagogía del Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Científicas (Institute of Pedagogy of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Scientific Investigation). 

Redondo (1959) wrote a rigorous philosophical inve 1 
tion viewing communication as the central phenomenon in the educational 
process. It included a historical study of the evolution of Western thought 
from the Hellenic mind through existentialism. The author considered 
both cognitive and affective aspects of communication and included’ not 
only communication with others, but also communication with one’s self 
(which in the American literature would be referred to as development of 
the self-concept). Redondo suggested four means by which self-knowledge 
is gained: reflection (introspection), the experiencing of one’s activities, 
aminntión of one's behavior,and works, and the perceptions others hold 
of one, " 

Redondo examined communications with others by starting with the 
mediating role of three categories of symbols: (a) words, (b) gestures n 
sign language, and (c) acts and works. He noted some of the conditions s 
necessary to communication, concentrating particularly on the intention 
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of the initiator of the message to communicate and the intention of the 
receiver to understand, 

Historical investigations centering around the Colegios Mayores, which 
gave life to the Spanish universities, are gaining new vigor today (Ajo G. 
Sainz de Zuñiga, 1958; Simon Diaz, 1959; Febrero, 1960). The first vol- 
ume of a fundamental history of education by Galino Carrillo (1960) 
was published. The volume, which was limited to the ancient and middle 
ages, included several representative cultures and began with the history 
of each of the cultures (largely old Eastern ones). The author described 
the development of education, more through religion, politics, and folklore 
than through schools. This opens a wide area to investigation, since the 
school, particularly as a pervasive influence, is a relatively late comer on 
the educational scene. The author argued that education, perceived as 
assimilation of the standards and styles of life of the adults of the culture 
by the younger generation, appears in all societies regardless of how 
primitive they are. 


Educational Psychology 


The relation of psychology to methods of teaching appeared to be an 
attractive field’ to the studious. Palmés (1958) contributed to knowledge 
of how an understanding of the pupil is fundamental to a determination 
of his educational treatment. Sanchez Jimenez (1961) emphasized tech- 
niques of diagnosis and control in contributing to the same topic. Ercilla 
(1958) studied the adaptation of standardized tests from other countries 
to the Spanish environment. Garmendia de Otaola (1959) studied the use 
of the Szondi Test in the diagnosis of complex personality problems. Pinil- 
los (1960) studied the reliability and validity of the C.E.P. Personality 
Questionnaire, Garcia Hoz (1961) and Garcia Manzano and others (1959) 
described the validation and standardization of tests designed for guid- 
ance purposes. 

Rodriguez (1959) published an important study of the aesthetic value 
of infants’ plastic creations, Through studying children’s art in severi 
countries, the author developed an understanding of these works as à" 
dati ression of the infant’s mind and drew implications for infants’ edu- 
cation. 

Diaz Arnal, (1959) also studied art, but concentrated on the possibilities 
of drawing for diagnosis and treatment of the mentally handicapped. The 
author contrasted drawings of the mentally handicapped with drawing 
of children of normal intelligence, noting tke extent to which normals wet? 
better able to express dynamic ideas with much greater reality and lively 
expression, despite limitations in artistic skill. The mentally handicappe 
students’ drawings were duller than those of normals. They include 

, reminiscences of experience, but were less lively intellectually. The draw: 
gs also showed the desolation that prevails in the psyche of many norm? 
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children living in orphanages, where they are deprived of the affective 
tone which gives warmth and life. 


Educational Sociology 


Although few published works were concerned with the study of social 
factors relating to education, those which did appear were largely of an 
introductory nature (Garcia Hoz, 1959; Fraga, 1959). Bousquet (1960) 
studied some of the political and economic factors of education. Montoya 
(1961) examined the educational possibilities of Moreno's sociogram, for 
which the data were gathered by interviews rather than questionnaires. 

Garcia Hoz (1959) described the development of paidocenosis, a new 
concept to facilitate the study of the different influences on education. 
Paidocenosis, derived from the Greek words meaning “to teach" and 
“common,” refers to the whole series of educational stimulations that 
attempt to develop a particular way of living and reacting in the pupil. 
Some experiences disappear with the passing of time, leaving little trace 
behind. Others continue to work in exceptionally deep ways—a conversa- 
tion, a perusal, a word of courage, or a scolding which we know “w ill 
remember forever.” Paidocenosis considers experiences lying between 
these extremes which, joined with other stimulations, form a series or a 
constellation to make up the educational process, Thus, each. family or 
group of playmates can be considered, from the educational point of view, 
as a series of stimulations leading to the development of particular be- 
haviors different from other families or other groups of playmates. The 
influence of paidocenosis does not appear as specific learnings or particu- 
lar features of the personality; its influence, which is deeper and more 
difficult to delineate, affects the whole personality. In a sense, every paido- 
cenosis is a social environment or community permanently influencing 
those involved in it. The family, the school, the profession, and the nation 
can be considered as paidocenosis (Garcia Hoz, 1960). 


Methods of Teaching 


Work in the area of teaching methods centered on the teaching of lan- 
guage and mathematics. Studies of vocabulary in the teaching of reading, 
Which have a certain tradition in Spain, have been carried to the point 
of describing the specific vocabulary used at different stages of life (Ser- 
rano Vaquero, 1957). Perez Vazquez (1958) studied the relationship 
between the commonly used vocabulary and a specific one; in this instance, 
that of history. Palau (1960) contributed one of the series of studies initi- 
ated by the emphasis on the eradication of illiteracy in Spain. : 

n investigation was begun of the use of the,child's intuitive notions to 
initiate mathematics teaching until the formation of what might be more: 
Properly considered mathematical thought. The leader of this work in 
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Spain, Puig Adam (1960), unfortunately disappeared, but his work was 
edited last year. Teaching calculation has been studied very carefully by 
Junquera Mune (1961) in a voluminous work. 


Guidance 


In Spain the concept of guidance is increasing in both importance and 
scope. It is perceived as a means through which students should come to 
know themselves so that they may be better adjusted to society and can con- 
tribute to the social life. Two bibliographies in the field of guidance, those 
of Alcaraz Lledo (1959) and Tutor (1960b), have already been mentioned. 
Mallart (1959) continued the study of certain problems in which psycho- 
techniques, professional orientation, professional study, and certain work 
opportunities are reciprocally interrelated. A series of interesting investi- 
gations from the point of view of Roman Catholic guidance were gathered 
together by Valencia (1958). 


N School Administration 


EER iud of the Instituto Nacional de Estadística (National Insti- 
tute of Statistics) continued to be the best source of facts and statistics on 
Spanish education. Thé Institute published studies of the general statistics 
of education in Spain (Presidencia del Gobierno, 1958) and specialized 
studies of primary education (Presidencia del Gobierno, 1959a) and 
higher education (Presidencia del Gobierno, 1959b). The higher-education 
study showed the absolute and relative increase in both teaching staff and 
pupils, noting especially the increasing role of women. Male students 1n- 
creased two-thirds since 1940 (from 31,000 to 52,000), while female stu- 
dents increased almost three times (from 4000 to 12,000). Male teachers 
increased one and a half times (from 1800 to 4400), while female teachers 
increased six times (from 66 to 394). Garcia y Garcia (1958) studie 
the secondary-school inspection which has recently been organized in Spain. 


! Family Education 
j There have been several investigations in this area, probably due to the 
influence of international organizations for the protection of children: 
which have highlighted the influence of the family in education and the 
damage to the child’s development that results in deficiencies in family 
life. Bibliographies by Garcia Yague (1958) and Tutor (1960a) gav* 
evidence of this concentration of effort. Sanchez Vizcaino (1961) studied 
the problem of family maladjustments and noted the influence of conjug 

: harmony on family life. One of the most important works in this area wee 
by Tusquets (1958), who dealt with the question of family influence 0” 
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education under four headings (historical, ethical, psychological, and 
methodological) and treated each with the careful documentation and 
brave judgment that distinguish him. Among others, he dealt with such 
questions as these: (a) What basis has the assertion by one of our well- 
known authors that the horde existed before the family and the club before 
the home? (b) To what extent are psychiatric methods applicable to the 
familial institution? (c) How should parents use their authority? 


Two Important Areas of Investigation 


Among the most important works being carried on by the Instituto de 
Pedagogía del Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas (Institute 
of Pedagogy of the Superior Council of Scientific Investigations) are two 
which will be briefly described: the systematic historical work and the 
studies of language. i 

The problem of systematizing the study of educational problems is an 
old question for the Institute staff. The two usual ways of arranging edu- 
cational questions and studies have been carefully examined: the al a- 
betical form used mainly by encyclopedias of education and the sys! ratic 
one which attempts to order educational doctrine according to the r tations 
among the different educational questions. Despite the interest which an 
alphabetical inventory of educational knowledge might hold; it seemed 
more useful to undertake the problem of systematization. After.mfany meet- 
ings, the Institute group arrived at a classification ‘of educational problems 
which has a double utility. On one hand, it has served as a plan for the 
systematic classification of educational documents, and, on the other, it 
has served to establish the general lines along which systematic work in 
the educational sciences may be planned. 

Of the systematic studies stemming from this classification system, those 
most advanced are in the area of historical research; one of these, by 
Galino Carrillo (1960), has already been published. Though this volume 
was conceived within the classical system, which orders educational prob- 
lems chronologically and geographically, a new arrangement will be forth- 
coming which should allow the study of each of the principal educational 
subjects through different times. i j 

The studies of language that were initiated in 1943 aimed at an exhaustive 
study of the sociological, „psychological, and pedagogical aspects of lan- 
guage. Initial studies concentrated on the quantitative, sociological, and 
Psychological aspects. Teaching methods have been the subject of ad 
studies published in Revista Espanola de Pedagogia and in Bordon. aie 
studies permitted the development and validation of tests of, vocabulary 


necessary to the research. Vocabulary has also been used in the study of 


yan i ine the technique of word qualification to 
dy cational EE eeu ees social diagnosis through. 


study emotional-sentimental reaction. Studies ; 0 
language have also been initiated but are still in an embryonic state. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The United Kingdom 


W. D. WALL and K, M. MILLER* 


Durme THE PAST five years a marked increase iņ official interest in educa- 
tional research has occurred. Although much more needs to be done to en- 
courage educational inquiry, the Ministry of Education has decided to set 
up a small fund for research, an information branch, and a unit for study 
of curriculum. 


Methods of Teaching 


a Although more than 100 investigations concerned with teaching method- 
ology were reported in the professional literature, only a few representative 
woiks will be cited. Consideration was given to teaching procedures in vari- 
ous Subject-matter areas, to motivational factors in learning, and to both 
aptitude and noncognitive variables involved in the selection and training 
of teachers. dn 


» 
> 


School Subjects 


A representative investigation in the teaching of arithmetic at the primary 
ive was the one by Lee (1959) ; the difficulties in the learning of mathe- 
matics constituted the subject of a paper by Skemp (1961). In science teach- 
ing, the studies of Curr (1960), King (1961), and Peel (1955, 1959) were 
noteworthy. Peel’s work exemplified the tendency, observed by the authors, 
for investigators to emphasize the relationship of psychological processes 
to methods of teaching and to planning of the curriculum. " 

More than a score of studies related to reading were noted, of which 
thóse by Ace (1956), Bartlet and Shapiro (1956), Ravenette (1961), 
Roberts (1960), and Vernon (1956) could be considered typical. In the 
roared areas of spelling and reading, the Institute of Education in London 
has undertaken a large-scale experimental investigation of the effectiveness 
of an augmented Roman alphabet, although no findings have yet be 
published. 

At the Jevel of higher education— particularly in the universities— there 
has been considerable uneasiness about teaching methods. Two government 


eport on the 


» 
*We are indebted to Mrs. Floud, who allowed us to examine an unpublished preliminary 7' dy report 
tui 


social characteristics of teaching, and to D. A. Pidgeon and J. B. Biggs, who permitted us to 9 
on surveys and on arithmetic in the primary school. 
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committees are concerned with problems of teaching methodology, although 
research evidence has been scant. Most actively concerned have been the 
medical schools. The report of Hopkins, Malleson, and Sarnoff (1958) con- 
cerning success and failure of university students was especially informative. 

Particularly noticeable has been the amount of educational research per- 
taining to the physically and neurologically handicapped. For example, 
Zangwill’s (1960) neurological studies of laterality pointed out, in a defini- 
tive manner, educational implications associated with cerebral dominance. 


€ 


Motivation 


In his investigation of punishment within the framework of moral values, 
Wheeler (1959) found that the attitudes which adolescents hold toward such 
punishment are those of past generations and incompatible with current 
principles of education. 


Psychological Variables in Teacher Selection and Teacher 
Training 


Although Evans (1957) found that breadth of interests was not dd 
success in teacher training, the Training College Research Group ( 1960), 
in another study, did report that students with pretollege teachfrig experi- 
ence tended to be more successful in their courses. Three studies thdt seemed 
to break new ground were those of Collins (1959), who carried out a follow- 
up study of former graduate student teachers; of Oliver (1956), who as- 
sessed factors of teaching ability in physical education; and of Robertson 
(1957), who analyzed the opinions of supervisors as to the attributes of 
successful graduate student teachers. In the study of teachers in training, 
Hewitt (1960) assessed the competence of university students in English: 
Hope and Storer (1957) evaluated proficiency in arithmetic skills; and 
Lovell and White (1958) investigated the influences underlying choice of 
subjects in school and in training college. 


School and School-System Organization D 


The selection and allocation of students, the nature of the organization of 
Schools, and the use of examinations and tests in evaluation of the educa- 
tional program have represented traditional areas of educational Pros 
During the past five years there,has been no lessening of interest or P 
tivity of research in these fields. Of the more than 70 studies encquntered in 


the literature, only four will be cited. " tests in allocation and 
One . of intelligence tes' R 
noteworthy symposium on use a h the one by Heim and 


selection of students consisted of five papers of whic : 
Watts (1957) was representative. Closely related to problems of selection 
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and guidance were those of wastage of student talent and of termination of 
study, as exemplified by the failure of students to complete courses both in 
grammar schools and in technical colleges. More than 15 studies were con- 
cerned with these problems, of which the one by Allen (1960) concerning 
examination performances was typical. 

The controversial problem of grouping by ability, known as streaming, 
was the subject of at least nine papers with somewhat conflicting findings. 
Perhaps Daniels’ (1961) suggestion of the importance of the attitude of the 
teacher toward grouping would account for discrepancies in the experi- 
mental findings of several of the investigators. 


Cultural and Family Factors 


The importance of cultural factors of a psychological and sociological 
nature in relation to educational progress and attainment has been recog: 
nized by a large number of research workers. Thus such interrelated param- 
eters as parental interest and encouragement, home environment, and social 
Class have served as convenient frames of reference in much recent educa- 
tional research. At least 30 studies were found in which one or more of 
thesé parameters were central to the problem investigated. Only two pub- 
lished reports will be mentioned. 

For exümple, Chazán, (1959) found that of more than 60 grammar- 
school children referred to a child-guidance clinic, negative parental atti- 
tudes appeared twice as frequently as any of the other factors studied. 
However, by far the greatest amount of interest has been centered upon the 
relationship of social class and social structure to educational attainment. 
In the National Survey of Health and Development, investigators have 
carried out a large-scale normative study. Although their findings have not 
been published at the time of this writing, it can be reported that the index 
of social class of parents was positively related to achievement in schoo! 
when the intellectual level of the children was controlled. 

Another large-scale study that has been providing reports over a number 
of years is the Scottish Mental Survey of children born in 1936, which has 
been carried out by the Scottish Council for Research in Education (1959). 
Educational implications of recent findings have been cited —especially 


those dealing with family migration, family size, size of school, and class 
size. } 


Educational Psychology 


Numerous indeed have been investigations concerned with abilities m 
thought processes, personality and motivation, and personal and moral va 
ues. Of more than 75 articles found in an exploration of the psychologic® 
literature, fewer than 20 will be cited. 
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Abilities and Thought Processes 


The earlier stress on determining the nature of intelligence and special 
abilities—especially in relation to theories of intelligence and to the 
heredity-environment controversy—has largely been supplanted by an 
increasing interest in the development, or appearance, of particular abilities 
or thought processes. Much of this interest has been stimulated by Piaget’s 
work, The studies of specific aspects of mental development, particularly 
as related to education, fall into the following groups: concrete reasoning- 
conservation; concrete‘reasoning-classification; and seriation and formal 
reasoning. 

In the area of conservation in concrete reasoning, the articles of Churchill 
(1958), concerning the development of number concepts in children, and 
of Lovell (1959), who considered children’s development of spatial con- 
cepts, were noteworthy contributions. With respect to classification in 
concrete reasoning, which involves the ability to organize the objects of 
experience into qualitatively distinct classes or groups and the ability to 
understand the basic relations of class membership, disagreements were 
apparent regarding the ages at which abilities related to this classification 
mature. Beard (1960), Carpenter (1955), and Lovell (1959) suggested in 
varying contexts that the abilities of British children developed at /Sarlier 
ages than those reported for the children of Geneva. Regarding the final 
stage of thought development—logical reasoning—many important contri- 
butions such as doctoral dissertations have notcbeen published. Papers by 
Annett (1959), Lunzer (1959), and Wheeler (1958) have beer noteworthy, 
as were five studies concerning children’s scientific concepts and interests 
reported in the February 1961 issue of the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, of which the one by Pheasant (1961) was illustrative. $ 

In summary, one can say that the completed and ongoing work is provid- 
ing teachers with a better understanding of the appropriate ways of showing 
a child that his present level of thinking is inadequate and of offering him 
guidance in developing new modes of thought to be integrated with existing 
cognitive processes. The trend now is to extend this method of investigation 
to adolescent thinking, about which relatively little research has been done. 


Personality and Motivation ? 


The development of moral values in children was the subject of a sym- 
posium, the six papers of which appeared between 1958 and 1960 in po 
of the British Journal of Educational Psychology. Many ongoing studies 
have attempted to ascertain the ways jn which classroom activities and ex- 
periences contribute to the development of moral values. Eysenck (1960), 
for example, outlined the contribution of learning theory to such develop- 
ment. : 
As in the United States, the study of anxiety in relation to school learnin: 
has been extensive. Five investigations of considerable interest consisted o: 
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two by Lunzer (1960a, b), who in each study, respectively, evaluated pat- 
terns of behavior and the extent of disparity in attainment by aggressive 
and by withdrawing children; of two, one by Lynn (1957) and one by 
Lynn and Gordon (1961), who also studied disparity in attainment in rela- 
tion to temperament; and of one by Veness (1960), who related patterns of 
goal-setting to grouping of students by ability level. 

Studies of attitudes toward, and interests in, school activities were diversi- 
fied in scope. For example, Gallagher (1956) investigated attitudes toward 
marriage of students leaving secondary technical and secondary grammar 
schools, and Carsley (1957) considered the range of reading interests of 
children aged 10-11. 


Conclusion 


It seems evident to the writers of this chapter that research in education 
in the United Kingdom has slowly become more coherent, less dependent 
upon isolated workers, more interdisciplinary, and more long-term in its 
objectives than it was during previous years. There is a marked tendency 
for" few departments of education at universities to concentrate their work 
for higher degrees around a principal theme or themes in such a way as to 
develop a significant body of related studies. Outstanding examples of this 
orientatics, include the work done on thought processes and on child de- 
velopment at Birmingham; the broadly conceived measurement surveys at 
Manchester; and the systematic inquiries at Leeds of Piaget's hypotheses. 

There is also considerable evidence that educational administrators are 
recognizing the need for objectively established facts as a check upon 
opinion in policy-making. At the local level, several individuals in a position 
of authority have themselves conducted valuable ad hoc field studies. How- 
ever, one of the results of the sudden recognition at the government level 
that research facts are essential ingredients in decision-making is a tendency 
to carry out ad hoc surveys hastily. Such work tends to be wasteful and 
inefficient in two ways: (a) its retrospective nature tends to yield data that 
are often incomplete and unreliable, and (b) the approach contributes 
relatively little to training independent research workers, of whom there 18 
an acute shortage. Less money, intelligently invested in ongoing research 
units at universities or other institutions that are addressing themselves to 
major problems, not only would produce more reliable and valid results 
but also would lend less color to criticisms directed to the ineptness of much 
research in the social sciences. 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the REVIEW is similar in organization to the June 1947, 
October 1950, and October 1956 issues. Minor changes include addition 
of a chapter on distributive education (which had been included as only 
a small part of the chapter on business education in the October 1956 issue) 
and deletion of the chapter on work experience (here considered within 
other chapters). Slight changes have been made in the issue title and in 
some chapter titles to conform with current,usage. The only major change, 
is the addition of an initial chapter which reviews research involving two 
or more of the subject matter areas in this field. The present tendency 
toward breaking down the traditional walls between these areas shows itself 
in the increased number of studies which properly fit in such a péapter. 

Passage of the Manpower Development and Tráining Act, Which has 
funds set aside for research, and an increased receptivity to research on 
the part of teachers and administrators in vocational education and in the 
Practical arts seem to assure that the next six years will see an even greater 
increase in research quantity and quality than was evident during the past 
six years. Certainly there will be a marked increase in the number and 
complexity of problems needing study. 


Rupert N. Evans, Chairman 


Committee on Vocational, Technical, 
and Practical Arts Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education 


RALPH C. WENRICH, GORDON I. SWANSON, and RUPERT N. EVANS 


Sussrouenr chapters of this issue of the Review deal with research in 
each of the major fields of vocational, technical, and practical arts educa- 
tion. This chapter will be limited to (a) a discussion of the current status 
of research in vocational education and the practical arts and (b) a review 
of significant research which cuts across or is relevant to two or more of 
the several major fields. 


Current Status of Research 


e 
r 


A study of this issue of the Review leads one rapidly to the conclusion 
that research in this field is highly compartmentalized, with little exten- 
sion beyond the subject matter area for which it was planned. 

As several of the chapter authors point out, many,of the studjes’ Teported 
have been done by students as a part of their degree work. Almost all of 
the remainder has come from staff members whe must first “have been 
subject matter teachers; secondly, professional educators or adminis- 
trators in a subject matter field; and only thirdly, researchers. It is little 
wonder that since many people are not occupied primarily in research, 
the work which is done tends to be subject matter oriented. This problem 
is accentuated for individuals who are concerned with financial support 
for research in vocational education, since most states require researchers 
to have had experience in certain specified occupations before they are 
eligible to use state and federal vocational funds. Due in part to such 
restrictions, a very small proportion of the funds set aside for operation 
of vocational education programs is used for research. Aun 

In this chapter, a few studies by industrial sociologists are incl ded. 
Although men. in this field are rarely concerned directly with education, 
they are aware of its importance to industry and society. Industrial psy- 
chologists, however, often work with specific problems which meets 
have little general applicability; and those who work with the = We 
suffer an additional handicap, for their results are often publishe im 
Papers not generally available to other researchers. It would appear tha 


most of the researchers quoted in this issue know little of military studies. 


is is unfortunate, for the military has done far more research on perti- 
eugene i d practical arts education than , 
nent problems in vocational, technical, and practi 


ave civilian agencies. 
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It is only fair, of course, to point out that industrial sociologists and 
psychologists seem to be little aware of work done by vocational and 
practical arts researchers. The article by Gagne (1962), for example, 
shows no awareness of the literature on occupational analysis. Research 
being done in Europe indicates a much closer relationship between voca- 
tional educators and academic researchers than that which exists in this 
country. 

The two glaring deficiencies in this research field are the inadequate 
treatment of principles of curricular experimentation and of principles of 
teaching and learning. Although mentioned in some of the subject matter 
chapters, these problem areas do not receive the attention they deserve 
in this volume. 

Most of the research directly related to vocational education and to the 
practical arts has been descriptive in nature, although it is encouraging 
to note that a few experimental studies have been completed during the 
period covered by this Review. It should also be pointed out that most 
of the research which cuts across two or more of the major fields deals 
with vocational education. Although much research has been done in the 
practical arts, studies are almost invariably limited to one of the practical 
arts. A bibliography on vocational education prepared by Wenrich (1960) 
will be found in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

S 


> 


Terminology 


Lack of agreement on definitions of terms has been an obstacle to re- 
search in vocational education and the practical arts. Byram and Wenrich 
(1956) and Roberts (1957) have contributed to the standardization of 
terms and to the clarification of the concepts dealing with, and the rela- 
tionships between, vocational education and the practical arts. 


Sociology and Psychology of Work 


Since vocational education is education for work—any kind of work 
which the individual finds congenial and for which society has need— 
research dealing with the sociological and psychological implications of 
work is relevant. Nosow and Form ( 1962) have compiled a comprehensive 
collection of readings in the sociology of work, and Gross (1958) has 
written an interesting volume on work organizations, including farms, 
restaurants, and factories. 

Studies by psychologists provide new insights concerning motivation, 
From a study of 200 accountants and engineers, Herzberg, Mausner, 8n 
Snyderman (1959) concluded that the most profound motivation to Wor 

; comes from the recognition of individual achievement and from 
sense of personal growth in responsibility. 
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Manpower and Education 


Society's Need for Manpower 


Although work is essential in the life of the individual, it is also neces- 
sary for the economic well-being of society. The U.S. Department of Labor 
gathers statistics and publishes reports such as the three cited in Chapter 
VIII of this issue—reports that describe the current manpower situation 
and future needs. The, National Manpower Council (1957, 1960) has 
published two studies which serve to advise the nation on ways in which 
individual abilities can best be developed and utilized. Although no 
specific reports will be cited, it should be mentioned that a number of 
states have done studies of their manpower needs and have made pro- 
posals for vocational and technical education. 

Society's need for manpower is affected by technological development 
in business, industry, agriculture, and the home. Through the evaluation 
of statistics of occupational distribution and through use of detailed case 
studies of particular establishments, Wolfbein (1962) found that automa- 
tion has contributed to an acceleration ‘of the long-term growth of the 
generally higher skilled, white collar, service-oriented activities. 

For purposes of planning local programs of vocational education, more 
specific information is needed in regard to the kind and charácter of 
manpower needs of the community or area served by a particular school 
or school district. Surveys to determine local manpower needg have been 
done in many places. As Evans (1962) has pointed out, local community 
surveys are considerably more valuable for public relations purposes than 
for educational planning. Techniques used in these studies have changed 
little since the 1920's. 


Manpower Needs and the Schools 


Another type of study is that in which manpower needs are considered 
in relation to what the schools can and should do about them. Thomas 
(1956) examined the character of the occupational distribution of the 
labor force and then related his study to functions which the schools 
should perform in a broadly conceived program of vocational fecus 

Recognizing the lack of vocational education in many rural ae as 
“the most severe educational shortcoming,” the National Education E 
ciation, Department of Rural Education (1959), in a sie e 
to the subject of vocational education, reviewed some of the a gus : 
Providing an adequate progrgm of vocational education in ues sc san 
and made suggestions which will enable such schools to prowide ^ ‘A 
tion to prepare each individual for performance in a chosen dir un 
special staff committee of the Detroit Public Schools (1962) outline x 
their board of education a series of recommentlations concerned ies ily A 
with the education of employment-bound youth in the secondary schools. 
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From his study of American high schools, Conant (1960) made the 
following conclusions: (a) The vocational program at the high school 
level should be related to employment opportunities in the general locality. 
(b) Practical courses of a relatively simple type for those students reading 
two or three grades below their level might be included in the vocational 
programs. Conant considered that closer cooperation between leaders of 
vocational education and others concerned with practical courses in high 
school is desirable. Hand (1960) made a study to determine the extent to 
which the vocational education needs of high school youth in Illinois are 
being met. He found that only one out of five non-Chicago high schools 
offers the requisite amount of work in vocational-industrial education 
and only one out of three provides appropriate programs to prepare youth 
for occupations in business. In the case of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, Hand found the situation somewhat better. 


History of Vocational Education 


^ Mobley (1956) devoted an issue of the American Vocational Journal 
to 50 years of progress in vocational and practical arts education. In a 
bulletin describing the Soviet program of education, Medlin, Lindquist, 
and Schmitt (1960) outlined in detail the development of polytechnical 
education im Russia's general schools. 


Administration of Vocational Education 


Two yearbooks of the American Association of School Administrators 
(1958, 1959) should be of special interest to those responsible for a 
organization and administration of vocational education programs. The 
1959 yearbook, Educational Administration in a Changing Community, 
summarizes the research dealing with the structure of communities and 
gives techniques for studying the community in order to obtain the infor- 
mation necessary to plan and to operate educational programs. 


Organization 


Although the entire yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators (1958), entitled The High School in a Changing World, 
has implications for vocational education, the chapter dealing with the 
organization of the secondary school is particularly relevant. The authors 
suggested that the faculty organization of the secondary school should be 
so constituted that the basis of departmentalization is consistent with the 
school's stated purposes and functions rather than with the subject areas 

, alone. The American Vocational Association, Research and P ublications 
Committee (1959) recommended the development of area vocation 
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school programs through the reorganization of the schools in larger and 
more effective units of administration. In a survey of state directors of 
vocational education in the United States, Harrington (1957) noted that 
although vocational programs were being developed in diverse patterns, 
there was a light trend toward the area, or regional, type of school. 


Financing Vocational Education 


The U.S. Departmeñt of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education (1960) published a report which included a financial summary 
of federal, state, and local annual expenditures for programs operated 
under the provision of the federal vocational education acts. The report 
also included enrollment statistics and other descriptive program in- 
formation. 

Wenrich (1962b) did a study to determine more effective ways of using 
state and federal vocational education funds in the further development 
of vocational teacher education in Michigan. He concluded that certain 
services would be provided, whether or not institutions in teacher educe 
tion are reimbursed, and he recommended that funds for vocational 
teacher education be used only to promote those essential services that 
would not be provided adequately without reimbursement, Research and 
experimentation were included in this category. Wenrich (1962a) dida , 
similar study dealing with the use of state and federal funds in the promo- 
tion and further development of local programs, He recommended that 
payment by the federal and state agencies of the salaries of teachers in 
high school programs be withdrawn after five years and that funds be used 
to promote new programs and supporting services. 


Evaluation 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education (1961) has defined national needs and objectives which ivi 
be used as guidelines in evaluating state or local programs of vocation: 
education. Y 


Skill Development 


: s i d 

Research in skill development is pertinent to problems gf teaching iss 
learning in many areas of vocational and technical Ed P1962) 
(1961) evolved six basic principles for skill ipa ien are 
questioned the practical utility of the principles of siye lysis. 
developed in academic laboratories. He suggested ae f subtask 
component task achievement, intratask trantan eni (1960) 

learning are vital to effective training. Amions ins kr pun UM 

Prepared a brief but informative summary a ub MAN 1 
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International Studies 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s 
(UNESCO) (1962) first set of recommendations dealing with education 
at an international level pertained to technical and vocational education. 
The draft recommendation, which was preceded by a preliminary inter- 
national study, was sent to each of the member states, together with a 
questionnaire inviting comments on each section of the proposed recom- 
mendation. An analysis of all replies and an analysis of the full text to 
which the replies pertained were published along with the revised recom- 
mendation. 

UNESCO’s recommendation covers technical and vocational education 
in the fields of industry, agriculture, and commerce. It was intended to 
deal with all levels at which such education is provided, both in advanced 
countries and in those in which systems of technical and vocational educa- 
tion are being created or expanded. Its coverage is detailed. After further 
consideration and acceptance by the Twelfth General Conference of 
UNESCO, it will be submitted to each of the member states for ratifica- 
tion. The recommendation is likely to exert more international influence, 
particularly in economically underdeveloped countries, than any previous 
work in the field. 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) (1962) has prepared an 
international recommendation on vocational training. This recommenda- 
tion was prepared by updating the previously effective 1939 recommenda- 
tion on vocational training and by analyzing replies from member states 
concerning the new recommendation. The ILO recommendation is appli- 
cable to all training designed to prepare any person for initial or later 
employment or for promotion in any branch of economic activity, including 
general, vocational, and technical education. However, it neither includes 
training above the level of foreman in industry nor applies to training in 
agriculture or seafaring. 

The ILO recommendation is very general and inclusive. Like the 
UNESCO recommendation, it will be submitted first to its own governing 
body at its Forty-Sixth Session and then to member states for ratification. 
Along with UNESCO's recommendation, it will be most important in 
establishing normative patterns for vocational training. 

De Coster (1959) provided an extensive review of conclusions drawn 
by an international study group meeting in Brussels. The study group 
convened to examine relevant premises for developing internationally 
applicable principles of vocational and technical education. Major co 
clusions dealt with the role of general education in vocational education, 
the administrative structure of vocational education, teacher training, th? 
desirable level and degree of vocational and technical education, and the 
importance of vocational and technical training for women. 

_ Swanson (1961) described the special problems of agricultural educa- 
tion in underdeveloped countries. In an analysis based on multilater: 
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and regional agency recommendations, he highlighted the problems of 
the acceptance of an investment role for agricultural education, the neces- 
sary adjustments to successive stages of economic growth, the special 
characteristics of change in farming methods, the need to unify programs 
and purposes of agricultural education and extension, and the special 
need for agricultural education for women. Most of the principles stated 
apply to all vocational education. 


Investment and Economic Development Role of 
Vocational and Technical Education 


Few studies have dealt exclusively with the investment and economic 
development role of vocational and technical education, but most of the 
general inquiries in the field have accorded a vital role to vocational and 
technical education. 

From his examination of the demand for education in underdeveloped. 
regions, Bos (1961) has concluded that the increase of enrollment ratios 
for vocational education will exceed that for general education. During 
the period 1958-70, the estimated increases in enrollment ratio in voca- 
tional education for Africa, Asia, and Latin America are 100 percent, 
100 percent, and 27 percent, respectively. e b ; 

Vaizey (1961) has supported the conclusion that technical éducation 
must have a high priority and has further emphasized that the separation 
of technical education into specialized technical institutions has more 
obvious disadvantages than advantages. As a supply function in educa- 
tional investment, the difficulties of developing technical education, al- 
though concerned with factors of social acceptance and of educational 
Structure, are partly social and partly concerned with educational struc- 
ture, but are mainly due to the shortage of qualified teachers. 

Wolfe (1962). has compared countries having centrally planned poe 
mies with those having decentralized planning of skilled manpower neecs. 
He has shown how educational authorities outside countries with cen- 
trally planned economies have avoided any precise matching of piara 
tional output with expected manpower demands, while at the ue tiie 
attempting to create the conditions allowing such alignments to be lur d 
more closely. In agreement with Vaizey (1961), Wolfe has conclu 
that the shortage of technical education pd due to a social structure 
that does not offer adequate reward for suc! training. j 

Platt (1961) has esablished a step-by-step process ps Eine 
programming of manpower requirements of is cle devel E Án 

as given specific attention to time requirements anc pigra ui mis 
leadtime necessary for certain types of pnus d Vocational aod i 
retraining were emphasized, as was the necessity for ee yea a 
need that Platt compared to the creation of producers’ goods 1n i 
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Svennilson, Edding, and Elvin (1961) have conducted one of the most 
extensive studies in the field. It was completed under the auspices of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. They have 
noted the breakdown of traditional apprenticeship systems as educational 
and training schemes. Their recommended alternative was to lengthen the 
period of compulsory education, with the addition of vocational educa- 
tion for the majority of students. Their analysis included detailed enroll. 
ment, expenditure, and gross national product determinations for all of 
Europe and North America. e 

Vaizey’s (1962) review of available literature also constituted an analy- 
sis of the various issues affecting the investment role of education. In the 
section on manpower, he concluded that the labor market generally indi- 
cates the short-run interests of those who make wage bargains, rather 
than the long-run interests of the economy. In addition, he suggested that 
long-run forecasts need to estimate the direction and pace of technological 
change together with a simultaneous estimate of how changes in knowledge 
itself will alter the future. Included in this analysis was a comparative 
ag cup of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 

nion. 

Harbison (1961) described the process of manpower analysis and 
established the components of a strategy of development of human re- 
sources. His strategy was mainly applicable to economies not centrally 
controlled. His analysis? which showed how a prevailing salary structure 
may be inore related to social structure than to economic need, seemed 
to illustrate how skilled people may not be regarded at their scarcity value 
and how skills may therefore be underutilized in developmental efforts. 
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CHAPTER II 


Career Planning, Job Placement, and Follow-Up 


JOHN L. FERGUSON and FRANK G. DICKEY 


Researcu of the past six years has pointed to an emerging trend toward 
the development of a more inclusive theory of vocational development. 
Borow (1961) has outlined some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
this new approach to vocational or career development as the attempt at 
explanatory principles wherein choices are the result of individual needs, 
roles, and models. Long-term vocational behaviors are seen to occur 
within an ordered sequence of life stages in which choices are lawful and 
predictable. While this newer approach offers much for the future, the 
problems are many and formidable. With the increased emphasis now 
being placed on vocational counseling at the secondary school level, it ir 
unlikely that a major decrease in the number of studies relating to trait 
theory and vocational choice or occupational success will take place in 
the immediate future. As a consequence of the general research activity, 
the rest of this chapter will be divided into sections related to general 
theory of vocational development, general educgtión, and spétific occupa- 
tional programs, E Sd 


General Theory of Vocational Development 


Principal research activity in the newer career development studies 
resides in the 20-year longitudinal Career Pattern Study, under the direc- 
tion of Super, and in the Harvard Studies in Career Development, directed 
by Tiedeman and a number of researchers who have attempted to test 
certain hypotheses related to general vocational development. There are 
now two published monographs relating to the Career Pattern Study. The 
first of these, by Super and others (1957), described the initial planning 
and procedures to be employed, and the second, by Super and pl ioc 
(1960), reported findings concerning the vocational interests of ni - 
grade boys. Possibly the most important achievement has been the develop- 
ment of usable indexes of vocational maturity. E 

Tiedeman’s (1961) most recent contribution was a research mod a 
paradigm or “set” of the processes of vocational decision. First, nem leman 
suggested the vocational development stage of anticipation ver and 
of exploration, crystallization, choice, and ogy al tae , he ue 
Posed the stage of implementation and adjustment with 8 sent 
induction, transition, and maintenance. In adition, he pointed to the 
work history of the individual as the criterion. For a more extensive 
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review of theory and research in career development, one should consult 
the paper by Borow (1960). 

Two studies by Schutz and Blocher (1960, 1961) have attempted to 
test hypotheses related to vocational theory. The first was derived from 
Bordin’s theory that there should be a relationship between the individ- 
ual’s self-concept and his stereotype of various occupations. The second 
study served to test Holland’s theory of a relationship between a measure 
of self-satisfaction and one’s position on the occupational level scale of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). The authors concluded that 
there was modest support for each theory. 

Investigating occupational stereotypes as perceived in terms of manifest 
needs by high school students, Dipboye and Anderson (1961) found that 
students do associate certain needs with selected occupational groups. 
Gonyea (1961) considered that an occupational dimension based upon 
individual job perception would be more meaningful than previously 
proposed systems. He employed factor-analytic techniques to group occu- 
pations in terms of students’ perceptions of their similarities and obtained 
wesults which suggested a different grouping from that furnished by con- 
ventional job classifications. 

Segal (1961) concluded that psychoanalytic theory can be utilized to 
predict personality differences between accountants and creative writers. 
Nachmann (1960) tested hypotheses which would be required by psycho- 
analytic theory to account for adult job behavior as developed from early 
childhood ‘background and obtained results which supported her general 
hypothesis. However, Hagen’s (1960) investigation did not clearly indi- 
cate the influence of childhood forces on careers. s 
i Crites (1960) found support for the hypothesis that greater ego-strength 
is associated with increased focusing of interest in specific areas. Stephen- 
son (1961) indicated that for premedical students, the self-concept of the 
student had crystallized prior to making application to a school o 
medicine. 

Two studies were concerned with the ranking by high school students 
of occupations in terms of such characteristics as security, prestige, inter- 
est of work, educational advancement, and altruism. Stefllre (1959) foun 
that either the students could not differentiate between the various factors 
a tat all were important in the status associated with an occupation. 
Dipboye and Anderson (1959) obtained comparable rankings of occup® 
tional factors for boys and girls in grades 9 and 10. 

Additional References: Merwin and DiVesta (1959); O'Hara and 
Tiedeman (1959); Tyler (1961). 


> 
General Education 
The idea of vocational and educational persistence has been the subject 
' of much research during the time covered by this Review. There see” 
to have been a de facto assumption that persistence is a good thing: 
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Rothney (1958) reported an extensive study of a group of counseled 
and noncounseled high school students. Through an unusually persistent 
follow-up technique, he was able to secure a 100-percent return five years 
after graduation. He concluded that “variability, rather than persistence, 
is the rule” with regard to carrying out high school plans. His counseled 
subjects did show a significant trend in the direction of persistence over 
the control group. From Rothney’s study, it would appear that counseling 
is effective, but not as effective as many counselors claim. 

Forrest. (1961) studied the vocational plans of 507 Merit scholars. 
Almost one-half of this group changed their vocational choice between 
the senior year of high school and the junior year of college. Vocational 
choice appeared to be easier to change than major field of study. The 
observed changes were in the direction from science to nonscience majors 
and from practical to theoretical. 

Holden (1961) found support for the hypothesis that stability of voca- 
tional choice from grade 8 to grade 11 is higher for students of high 
ability than for students of lower ability. 

Andrew and Stroup (1960) obtained responses from 12,746 Arkansas 
high school seniors concerning future plans. They found that 41 percent 
of the group indicated a desire for college. Of the college-bound group, 
38 percent scored below the national median on a widely used scholastic 
aptitude test. Those boys who did not anticipate college expressed a 
preference for military service and for the skilled» trades. Gisls who were 
not bound for college preferred business schoôl or clerical jobs. ) 

Lockwood (1958) studied the relationship of high school students 
race, sex, address, school, intelligence, occupation of parents, and number 
of siblings with respect to realism of vocational choice when each of the 
above factors (except intelligence) was removed from personal data in 
assessing the students’ personal fitness to be successful in their job- 
preference demands. He concluded that 95 percent of the 507 subjects 
were judged to be realistic in their preferences, including the 37 percent 
of his sample who might be expected to compete successfully at a higher 
level. This reviewer would interject a question concerning Lockwood’s 
procedures: Does one really operate entirely independently of social 
forces and economic conditions? It must appear that race and socioeco- 
nomic background still impose limits for individual attainment. e si 

Additional References: Thorndike and Hagen (1959) ; Wolfbein (1959). 


Specific Occupational Programs 


The published research activity related to specific occupational groups 
oes de appear to show mos cosa in the number of ocupatia 
studied, but rather seems to express a refinement in techniques or yerin " 
investigated. While an attempt was made to sample from the P is i. 
research, it is recognized that the results of many local research projec! 
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never have widespread distribution. This is probably particularly true 
with the increased emphasis now being placed on state and national test- 
ing programs and on their use for selection and placement purposes. 

Agricultural students and workers in the outdoors were the subject of 
at least three studies. Brayfield and Marsh (1957) studied the character- 
istics of a group of farmers with respect to abilities, interests, personality, 
job performance, and job satisfaction. They were found on the average 
to score low on mental ability, but within a wide range, and ranked high 
both on the outdoor scale of the Kuder Preference Record and on the 
mechanical reasoning scale of the Differential Aptitude Tests. No rela- 
tionships were found between personality variables and performance, 
satisfaction, and aptitude, or between performance and satisfaction. Nu- 
merical ability and scientific interests were significantly related to job 
performance. Brody (1957) found that foresters had higher outdoor, 
mechanical, and scientific interests than other men, although an earlier 
study by Bourdo (1954) concluded that a higher outdoor interest gave 
no assurance that a person is adjusted to, or can adjust to, forestry either 
in school or in later life. 

Using the Kuder Preference’ Record and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values, Guba and Getzels (1956) failed to find differentiated 
patterns for flying and nonflying Air Force officers, although some differ- 
ences were observed in contrast to men in general. Dunnette : (1957) 
found that it was possible to develop keys on the SVIB which would 
differentiate between four groups of engineers—those in pure research, 
those in applied research, those in process and production, and those in 
technical service. McCornack (1956) noted that SVIB keys could be 
developed for men and women social workers. Witkin (1956) studied the 
vocational interest patterns of three types of salesmen: namely, those in 
a specialty, those in a route assignment, and those in sales engineering. 
He concluded that while they may share certain interest factors, there are 
also differentiating aspects of their patterns. 

Hewer (1956) administered an extensive battery of tests to medical 
students and found certain distinguishing characteristics of successful 
and unsuccessful students, although experienced counselors were unable 
to differentiate the groups in terms of profiles on the SVIB and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Beaver (1956) found that 
she was unable to distinguish significantly between successful and o 
successful student nurses on the Kuder Preference Record, although Kline 
and Cumings (1956) described characteristic vocational interest patterns 
of public-health nurses, as contrasted with women in allied health fields. 

The general findings of many studies seem to support a conclusion 
that while variables—usually interests, aptitudes, and some personality 
characteristics —may be found that successfully differentiate occupational 
groups, these variables are»not correlated highly with success in training 
for a specific job or with success on the job. In general, the predictive 
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studies do somewhat better at predicting success in training than at pre- 
dicting success on the job. 

A few additional studies appear to be noteworthy. Long (1959) re- 
ported the use of multiple-regression techniques to predict the training 
success of high school students in five technical and vocational programs 
with multiple-correlation coefficients ranging for boys and girls from 
.33 to .60. Samuelson (1958) found that three of the Kuder Preference 
Record scales differentiated training success of trade school students, 
although the forecasting efficiency of the best predictor was only about 
9 percent. Patterson (1956) found that a group of students enrolled in a 
bakers training course tended to have Kuder Preference Record peaks at 
the seventy-fifth percentile on the artistic scale and at the sixty-fifth 
percentile on the musical scale. Since the students had above-average 
ability scores, one wonders whether a counselor might not suggest a fine 
arts curriculum for such students. 

Lewis and MacKinney (1961) requested that six experienced college 
counselors predict the job satisfaction of 70 engineers who had graduated 
at least five years previously. He found that the counselors’ prediction of 
satisfaction was low. It is of further interest to note that the Kuder 
Preference Record's scientific and mechanical scales and Group II of the 
SVIB were not significantly correlated with job satisfaction. 

Additional References: Herzberg and others (1957); Mayo and 
Thomas (1956). Py . 
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CHAPTER III 


Agricultural Education 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS 


Recent researcu in public school agricultural education reflects the 
increased interest in evaluation, the adjustments necessitated by changes 
in agriculture, the identification and recognition of nonfarm agricultural 
occupations, the shortage of persons professionally educated in agricul- 
ture, and the expansion of general or nonvocational agriculture. Many 
of the 736 studies which were conducted during the past six years and 
summarized by the American Vocational Association, Research Committee, 
Agricultural Education Section (1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961) were 
concerned with problems in these areas. During the past six years, interest 
«continued in studies relating to young and adult farmer education, teacher 
education, methods of teaching; and course content. 


f Evaluating the Program 

Several recent developments have focused attention on problems per 
taining to the function, value, and importance of agricultural education- 
The shortage of students studying agriculture in colleges and universities 
has suggested questions regarding the relationship between agricultur 
education at the secondary level and agricultural education in colleges 
and universities. 


College Success 


Bass (1961), Bender and Pierce (1961), and Thompson (1958) studied 
the success of former vocational agriculture students in college. Their re 
search indicated that students who studied vocational agriculture in high 
school succeeded as well as or slightly better than control groups who, ha 
not studied vocational agriculture in high school. Bender and Pierce 
found that thé number of dropouts from and transfers out of the Ohio 
State University College of Agriculture was less among the students who 
had studied vocational agriculture in high school than among the contro 
group. , 

Tom (1960) summarized 32 studies relating to college success a 
former students of vocational agriculture. He found that 53.8 percent 9 

, the studies showed that tha vocational group did better than the nonoo? 
tional group. Only 9.6 percent showed that the vocational group did les 
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well than the nonvocational group. Various research designs were em- 
ployed in these investigations. 


Success in Nonfarm Occupations 


The decrease in number of farms has directed attention to the relation- 
ships between the studying of vocational agriculture and the success in 
nonfarm occupations in agricultural business and industry. 

Christensen (1959) compared the graduates of two groups of equivalent 
schools. One group of schools offered agriculture courses; the other 
group did not. He found among the graduates engaged in nonfarm agri- 
cultural jobs nonsignificant differences concerning the degree of expressed 
occupational satisfaction and income between graduates in vocational 
agriculture and those in nonvocational agriculture. Jones (1960) also 
paired schools offering vocational agriculture with schools not offering 
vocational agriculture and found a lack of statistically significant differ- 
ences for annual occupational income between the graduates with and. 
without vocational agriculture who were engaged in occupations not 
related to farming. 


General Studies on Agricultural Education, 


Emphasis on science, mathematics, foreign languages, and guidance 
motivated many studies in agricultural education. Webb (1961) attempted 
to determine in a carefully designed investigation how well senior boys 
in high school with and without vocational agriculture in their course of 
study understood scientific concepts. His findings indicated that the 
scientific knowledge retained by the students varied more because of the 
level of student ability than as a result of subject matter pattern. 

Of the subject matter patterns studied, the combination of two or more 
years of vocational agriculture plus two or more years of basic € 
courses gave students the best understanding of scientific concepts. The 
students with this subject matter pattern also excelled in their retention 
of scientific concepts. Cragun (1961) reported that a substantial ter 
of factual scientific knowledge is taught in vocational agriculture vm 
that this knowledge is retained to a considerable extent." His —ÓÀ 
analysis showed no significant difference in level of scientific — ge 
between pupils with training in vocational agriculture and those ia € 
Or more years of science but with no training in vocational vein re. 

Stevenson (1958) studied the influence of high school € agri- 
culture on farm mechanics practices and reported significant differences 
favoring the vocational agriculture graduates jwith respect to practices 1n , 
farm mechanics. € 
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Blake (1957) investigated the influence of training in vocational agri- 
culture in high school on the rate of establishment in farming. His test of 
significance of variation by analysis of covariance indicated a highly 
significant difference in the rate of establishment in farming in favor of 
the graduates in vocational agriculture. 

The role and value of the Future Farmers of America (FFA), the intra- 
mural organization in vocational agriculture, was re-examined. Bail 
(1960) noted statistically significant differences between pupils’ and 
teachers’ attitudes regarding certain facets of the FFA. He concluded that 
teachers need to make provisions for members to voice their opinions 
about policies which affect them. Clanin (1958) noted that in recent years 
former FFA members are giving FFA important and increased credit for 
augmenting agricultural knowledge and motivation for farming, for 
making possible the formation of many friendships, for teaching how 
to accept responsibilities, and for developing self-confidence. 

Recent turmoil over the objectives of education produced renewed 
interest in the opinions and attitudes of others regarding agricultural 
eeducation. Nelson, Woerdehoff, and Coster (1960) appraised the pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture’ and industrial education. Their contribu- 
tion represented a comprehensive and well-designed study. Some of the 
appraisal techniques employed are worthy of careful consideration by 
other research workers. They noted a need (a) to emphasize purposes in 
agricultural ‘education that are closely related to technological and mana- 
gerial changes in agriculture, (b) to emphasize operations at higher levels, 
and (c) to provide resóurces which enable operations to be conducted at 
higher levels. 


Agricultural Education and Nonfarm Occupations 


Studies investigating various aspects of agricultural education as it 
relates to nonfarm occupations in agricultural business and industry were 
numerous. Prior to 1956, very little attention was given to research ques- 
tions in this area. Interest apparently resulted from the recent rapid gro 
in the number of persons employed by agricultural business and industry 
and from the corresponding shortage of workers with technical educatio? 
in agriculture. , 

h Some of the first studies in this area were concerned with the contribu- 
tions of vocational agriculture in secondary schools to persons employe! 
off the farm. An example of a carefully done study of this type is the Te- 
search of Bittner (1959). He found no important differences between the 
Occupational status of persons employed off the farm who had studie 
vocational agriculture and those who had not. " 

_ Several studies were directed toward the identification of occupation? 
in agricultural business and industry requiring agricultural education, the 
determination of the numbers of persons employed in these occupation? 
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and the description of the kind of agricultural training required for these 
occupations. Sutherland and Thompson (1957) conducted a pioneering 
study in California in this area. Their findings did not support the oft- 
repeated statement that general education is considered more important 
by employers than more specific vocational training. 

Another research development was the identification of training needs 
in agricultural business. Thompson (1959) selected the nursery-products 
industry for study. He found a definite need for certain high school, 
junior college, and four-year college departments in agriculture to attract 
and to prepare individuals for work in the nursery industry. 

Many of the research projects relating to education for jobs in agri- 
cultural business were global status studies. Clark (1959) extended the 
scope of these studies by analyzing the skills, abilities, and understandings 
that people engaged in these occupations must possess. He reported that 
managers and many workers in agricultural business need both manipula- 
tive skills and managerial abilities in agriculture. Kennedy (1958) at- 
tempted to clarify the relation between farming and certain other agri- 
cultural occupations. He concluded that agricultural occupations can be 
rated on the basis of the knowledge of farming needed by workers in the 
occupations and that many occupations previously regarded as related to 
agriculture require relatively little knowledge of farming. His study was 
one of the first to call attention to the need to analyze each type of job 
opportunity in agricultural business in order to determine whether agri- 
cultural knowledge is required. A question might be raised regarding 
Kennedy’s implied assumption that knowledge of«farming and knowledge 
of agriculture are synonomous. 


Adjusting to Agricultural Changes 


Rapid technological change in agriculture directed the attention of 
research workers to questions relating to the adjustment of agria 
education to the changes in agriculture. Deyoe (1959) interviewed teach- 


ers in order to determine the nature of the adjustments being made in 


their local programs of vocational education in agriculture to accompany 
chers not only were concerned 


changes in agriculture. He found that the tea: dart papa 

about keeping pace with new developments but also were active in adjust- 

ing their teaching to new developments in agriculture. ie leanta 
An important change in agriculture has been the increase of partt 


i i i i . In devoting their attention to this 
armers in certain geographical areas PATETAS T batt 


phenomenon, Cardozier (1958) and Deyoe 1 dá A 
time farmers can profit ae agricultural education, but the, instruction 
provided should differ from that offered full-time farmers. i 
The decrease in number of farmers and the increase of off-farm Sari: 
cultural jobs suggested questions regarding fhe criteria for geen 
the need for agricultural education at the secéndary school level. Carpen 
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(1960) noted that, despite the decrease in number of farmers, vocational 
education in agriculture in Missouri was denied many present and pro- 
spective farmers because of the limited offering of vocational agriculture 
by the school districts. Carpenter found that 60 percent of the boys be- 
coming farmers were not being served because of some lack of educa- 
tional opportunity in vocational agriculture. Studies of a similar nature 
are needed in other states. Of considerable aid in carrying out such in- 
vestigations should be Lamar’s (1957) presentation of 17 criteria for use 
in determining the need for vocational agriculture. 


General or Nonvocational Agriculture 


Following the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational education 
in agriculture overshadowed general or nonvocational education in agri- 
culture at the secondary school level. In recent years, a resurgent interest 
has developed in nonvocational education in agriculture. This has pro- 
amoted research on problems involved in nonvocational education in agri- 
culture, d 

Burson (1958) analyzed general agriculture in the secondary schools in 
California, the state that has given the most attention to general agricul- 
ture. He reportéd that general agriculture offerings were increasing and 
that the insttuction wa& designed (a) to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of agriculture and (b) to help pupils become more useful 
citizens through an understanding of agriculture. 

Baker (1959) turned his attention to the technical education in agri- 
culture needed by teachers of general agriculture. In comparing the atti- 
tudes of teachers of general agriculture with the attitudes of persons en- 
gaged in occupations in agriculture, Baker reported a significant difference 
regarding the importance of various types of content often taught in gen- 
eral agriculture courses. His findings seemed to indicate the need for 
changes in the content of some general agriculture courses. — ^. ^ o 


3 Higher Education 


The increasing shortage of persons professionally educated ‘in agricul- 
ture has renewed interest in research questions in this area. Many studies 
are anticipated during the next few years. The role of the junior college 
has been given considerable attention. Phillips (1956) conducted a status 
study of agricultural education in the junior colleges of California. He 
found 100 junior colleges providing agricultural education. These col- 
leges. provided both terminal and transfer courses for agriculture. They 

, Provided not only agriculture courses that were designed as vocational 
education for farming but algo other courses for vocational and technical 
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j education for nonfarm agricultural jobs. Brazziel (1957, 1958) determined 

the scope of instruction provided in colleges other than land-grant colleges 
in the United States. Of the 73 institutions studied, 56 offered courses in 
agriculture. 

7 Teske (1958) investigated the attitudes of farm groups toward college 


training as preparation for farming. An analytical sampling survey method 
was used. His results indicated a significant negative attitude by the four 
farm and farm-related groups studied toward the values of college training 
; as preparation for farming. 
; Additional research ‘is needed to determine whether existing agricul- 
tural education curriculums in higher educational institutions meet the 
diverse and emerging educational needs for agriculture. 


Course Content and Teaching Procedures 


Instruction in farm mechanics was investigated in several studies, An- 
thony (1959), Bentley and Clouse (1960, 1961), and Bristol (1961) 
reported carefully designed and definitive studies relating to course con“ 
tent and teaching methods in farm mechanics. These studies revealed 
several deficiencies in the present instructional program in farm mechanics 
and indicated unique procedures for determining instructional content 
and for devising teaching methods in farm mechanics. —, i 
Hudson (1961) focused the attention of agricultural educators on the 
scientific content in curriculums of vocational agriculture. In his analysis 
of courses, he reported that 87 percent of the content studied pertained to 
' . scientific information. 7 
Bentley and Galloway (1961) investigated the reading ability of pupils 
studying agriculture and the readability of reference books in agriculture. 
They found that vocational agriculture students consistently scored higher 
on the test of ability to read natural science materials than on the general 
reading tests. They concluded that the ability to read agricultural refer- 
n ences may be specific and different from general reading ability. h 
Some of the best-designed studies and many of the experimental studies 
il in agricultural education were in the area of teaching methods. Sociologi- 
) cal studies that influenced the thinking of professional workers in a ricul- 
tural education regarding teaching methods included those on diftusion- 
process theory by Beal, Rogers, and Bohlen (1957) and by Rogers (1957). 
Andrews (1957) compared the subject matter achievement of pupils 
taught by teachers who were highly problem oriented with achievemeht of 
pupils taught by teachers who were not highly problem oriented. His re- 
search hypothesis was that average achievement for the pupils taught by 
- teachers that were not highly oriented would be the greater. However, 
since the null hypothesis was not rejected, Andrews concluded that his 
findings appeared favorable to the teachers who were highly problem. 
oriented. Dotson (1958) compared three teaching methods in the teaching 
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of young farmers. He found that a combination of on-farm and classroom 
instruction produced significantly higher scores, as measured by a decision- 
making test, than either on-farm instruction or classroom instruction alone. 


Continuing Education for Farmers 


portance of agricultural education for young and adult farmers. Price 
(1956) and Loreen (1959) attempted to define the factors associated with 
the development of instructional programs for adult farmers. Price’s re- 
sults refute the assumption often made that age, years of experience, and 
years of tenure of the teacher are associated with the occurrence of young- 
farmer programs. Loreen’s study placed teachers’ lack of time, negative 
attitude, level of ability, and type of interest as the most important obstacles 
to adult-farmer education. ! 

In an investigation concerning the participation of farmers in a program | 
designed for them, Phipps (1956) reported pre-enrollment in adult courses 
as a successful practice. Subsequently, in a case study, Phipps (1959) 
determined that it was feasible to conduct three- or four-year comprehen- 
sive educational programs in agriculture for young farmers. | 
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CHAPTER IV 


Home Economics Education 


JUNE COZINE 


Tus CHAPTER is limited mainly to research carried out by (a) profes- 
sional workers and graduate students in home economics education and 
(b) other home economists who, as majors in a special subject matter 
area of home economics, have selected problems with educational empha- 
sis. The type of published reports available also served to limit what could 
be reviewed. 

Although a substantial portion of the research has been done by grad- 
uate students, a number of professional workers have been pursuing re- 
search studies, either independently or in cooperation with others. It would 
appear that there has been an increase in the amount of cooperative re- - 
search between various disciplines within and without the home economics 
field and between various agencies and organizations. 

A comparison made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service, and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education (1956-60) of the number of theses in home 
economics education as reported in Titles of Cómpleted Theses in Home 
Economics and Related Fields in Colleges and Universities of the United 
States shows that between the spans 1950-55 and 1956-60 there has been 
(a) a decrease in the number of theses at the master’s level from 585 to 
525 and (b) an increase at the doctor's level from 77 to 98. Responses from 
state supervisors would indicate that a high degree of interest in action 
research has arisen and that several states have initiated studies within the 
last year or two. The leadership and assistance that has been given by the 
staff members of the Home Economies Education Branch of the Office of 
Education, through (a) special publications compiled by Spafford and 
Amidon (1959, 1960), (b) studies by staff members, e.g., Coon (1962), 
and (c) assistance in conferences and workshops, has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to an increase in both quantity and quality of research during this 
period. 


Elementary and Junior High School 


Even though various phases of home economics have been ,extensively 
incorporated into many elementary school programs, the amount of re- 
search reported at this level has been limited. The majority of investiga- 
tions that have been done as master’s theses have not been published. In , 
an evaluation study of a six-year nutrition program, Sostman (1957) 
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found that children who were in the experimental school during at least 
three years of the six-year program showed significantly greater gains in 
weight and height than children of similar background and age attending 
other schools. He also found that teachers and administrators considered 
the program valuable since nutritional status could be correlated with 
other variables. Boyd’s (1957) identification of the type of learning oppor- 
tunities in nutrition used by 159 elementary teachers provided an exten- 
sive list for use by individual teachers, as well as by program and curricular 
specialists. : 

Otto (1957) has made a unique contribution through the application of 
the findings of her study to the development of new designs in homemaking 
programs in junior high school. The philosophy presented in the con- 
ceptual framework of the program was consistent with the administrative 
organization, methods, resources, and facilities desired for future develop- 
ment in home economics. The method employed should be applicable for 
other areas and levels. 

Additional Reference: Cawley (1958) . 


Secondary School 


More than half of the research studies reported in home economics edu- 
cation have:been at the secondary level, including the seventh and eighth 
grades, For an over-all picture of the extent and nature of home economics 
at this level, Coon's (1962) summary of a national survey provided much 
statistical information. When one learns that in 1959 there were approxi- 
mately 15,720 secondary schools with an enrollment of 100 or more offer- 
ing home economics and that 2.353 million, or 49 percent, of the total 
girls enrolled and 63,000, or 1 percent, of the total boys enrolled were 
taking home economics, it is easy to understand why a majority of the 
published research studies have been at this level. 

The data reported by Coon were secured through a questionnaire survey 
of a random sample of secondary schools in the 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Since the questionnaire was similar to the one used in 
1939, it was possible to compare the findings of the two studies. 


Basis for Program Development 


! During the past six years, various techniques have been used in identify- 
ing factors and changes in our society which have direct bearing on the 
success of programs in home economics. Hurt (1956) used Warner’s index 
of status characteristics and country index of social characteristics for 
classifying the 60 students used as her sample and validated the classifica- 
tion by using The American Home Scale, developed by Kerr and Remmers. 
Through this classification, she found that this group of students repre- 
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sented three classes: lower middle, upper lower, and lower lower. A review 
of textbooks revealed that middle-class practices were included, while inter- 
views with a sample of mothers showed different values and practices. It 
was recommended that Warner’s index of social characteristics would be 
helpful to other teachers in studying home backgrounds of their students 
in order that home economics instruction could be adapted to the social- 
class status of students. 

Schubert and Dalrymple (1959) analyzed responses to a questionnaire 
by 104 young homemakers in an attempt to identify (a) recognized prob- 
lems and needs, (b) methods used for solving homemaking problems, 
and (c) sources of help used in seeking solutions. Implications for devel- 
opment of curriculum were drawn. Warner (1957) designed five instru- 
ments to be used for securing informational background for the home- 
making teacher as a basis for preplanning. The devices consisted of a 
pupil opinionnaire, a parent opinionnaire, an interview schedule for ad- 
ministrators, an interview schedule for local residents, and a community 
observation check list. 

Additional References: Bemis (1958) ; Little (1960) ; Schroeder (1960). 


Evaluation 


During this six-year period, a variety of evaluative techniques and de- 
vices have been developed, and many more devices that were, developed 
for use in other areas have been used or adapted. Croft (1959) employed a 
battery of instruments for measuring the ability of high school pupils in 
clothing construction and developed regression equations for the predic- 
tion of achievement in this phase of homemaking. Although this was an 
exploratory study, the results would indicate that achievement in clothing 
construction by high school girls can be satisfactorily predicted through 
use of a battery composed of a clothing construction test, the Miller 
Survey of Object Visualization, and a finger dexterity questionnaire. 
Horn (1959), using a sample of 300 early-adolescent girls, found that 
there were statistically significant differences (a) between developmental 
levels and occupational groupings of fathers in their interest in certain 
aspects of clothing and (b) between developmental levels and ability to 
handle tools. She also found a positive correlation between measures of 
Spatial perception and of the ability to handle tools. Both studies oa 
implications for strengthening the constructional phase of tlothing at the 
high school level. famil 

Because increased emphasis has been placed on personal and imd 
relations, a need for appraisal devices for less tangible ioc » 
resulted. Kilpatrick (1960) developed a Q-sort to help the high sc 5 
girl and her homemaking teacher to determine areas of strength x the 
girl's self-discipline. Fifteen homemaking teachers helped in identi ig 
the four segments of behavior to be studied. Eighty descriptive statemen! 
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were prepared, 10 indicating the practice of good self-discipline and 10 
indicating the lack of self-discipline for each segment of behavior. The 
sample included sorts from 300 students in homemaking classes. Results 
from statistical treatment of data would indicate that this was a valid and 
reliable technique for assessing this type of behavior. 


Attitudes Toward Home Economics and Its Teachers 


The attitudes of students, administrators, and guidance counselors to- 
ward home economics have been regarded as of major importance in 
recruiting students and professional workers. Barkley (1956) used the an- 
swers from a free-response instrument with high school boys and girls for 
developing an instrument called What Are Women Teachers Really Like? 
Key phrases, including sections on appearance, classroom behavior, and 
personal relations with others, were used for teachers of home economics, 
English, business education, and physical education. Responses from 796 
boys and girls were analyzed to see whether the concepts held by these 
"students were standardized and could be stereotyped. Using an original 
instrument, Teachers’ Characteristics Inventory, Whiteford (1955) ques- 
tioned a random sample of high school administrators about typical 
female teachers in five areas. Principals characterized the teacher in home 
, economics as being motherly, feminine, and creative. Goldsmith (1960) 
analyzed the responses of:superintendents, principals, and guidance coun- 
selors to statements reflecting attitudes toward teachers of home economics, 
the curriculum, and administrative functions. The attitudes were more 
favorable than unfavorable on 44 of the 75 statements and more unfavor- 
able than favorable on 14 of the statements. 


College Programs 
Philosophy 


The most extensive study concerning psychological aspects of a college 
program in home economics was done by Clarke (1960), who studied the 
expressed goals of 91 educators in home economics and of 687 senior stu- 
dents in 35 land-grant colleges and universities and in four additional col- 
leges in 36 states. A unique instrument, Which Choice Would You Make? 
was developed. Each respondent ranked a series of eight goals twice, rank- 
ing the goals first in order of importance and second through the paired- 
comparison procedure. Agreement was found for the goal that all con- 
sidered most important (development of the individual and the family) 
and for the.least important (integration of the basic principles of science 
and art). There was strong indication that the stated goals of the students 
in home economics were related to the goals of their teachers and that the 
goals of the teachers tended to contribute to the nature of the underlying 
goals of their students. % 
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In reporting on the first part of a study to determine discrepancies be- 
tween beliefs and practices, Johnson and others (1961) found agreement 
for a national sample of 76 educators concerning their beliefs. The investi- 
gation also recognized the tendency for students to accept the same beliefs 
or goals as those held by their teachers. 


Characteristics and Abilities of Students 


Simpson (1955) used’the Mooney Problem Check List with 600 women 
students at the University of Illinois. Additional items which dealt with 
problems of special concern to students in home economics were added. 
Simpson found that these students, in comparison with those in other 
curricular areas, expressed greater concern with problems in adjustment 
to college work. Courses in chemistry and rhetoric were considered most 
difficult. 

Having used two diagnostic instruments, The Blacky Pictures: A Tech- 
nique for the Exploration of Personality Dynamics and Traditional Family 


Ideology Scale, Logan (1960) analyzed the data for 48 selected students “ 


enrolled at the University of Tennessee representing four areas of speciali- 
zation: home economics, liberal arts, business administration, and nursing. 
Her findings revealed that the home economics students showed fewer 
disturbances on the personality dimension as measured by, The Blacky 
Pictures than did the students from the other three areas. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences were also found between sets pf scores on the second 
instrument. The home economics students tended (a) to be less dependent 
upon other people, (b) to give evidence of creative potentiality, (c) to be 
less conventional in their approach to life, (d) to hold a positive self- 
b cum (e) to place emphasis on self-discipline, and (1) to reveal evidence 
of positive parental identification. 

Additional References: Gentry (1959); Gingles (1958); Hall (1960). 


Historical Studies 


Two historical studies have been reported: one on the development of 
home economics in the United States, by Porch (1955), and the ges a 
development in Canada, by Rowles (1956). Porch traced the philosophies 
and purposes of home economics indicative of the trends and developments 
from 1909 through 1952 and related her observations to selected phases 
9f the social background of the times. 


Teacher Education 


i d 
A number of studies appeared in the area related to the preservice an 
in-service training of teachers for the secondary program. Varied ap. 
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proaches have been used in studying competencies, satisfactions, activities, 
and training needs. 

Youmans (1957) found that the size of the teaching load, the enrollment 
in high school, the years of teaching experience, and the teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward teaching assignments were not related to the amount of time 
spent on the profession. There were two possible exceptions: (a) teachers 
in schools with 300 to 499 students enrolled seemed to spend more time 
than teachers in larger or smaller schools; and (b) first-year teachers 
seemed to spend more time on planning and studying than experienced 
teachers, 

Three studies have been reported on students’ ratings of teachers. Savage 
(1958) designed a rating scale based on the free responses of 425 home 
economics students in high school on their concept of an ideal student 
teacher. Using the rating scale, two groups of students evaluated student 
teachers at the beginning and at the end of the student-teaching period. 
The student teachers who had access to pupils’ first ratings seemed to 
stand slightly higher at the end than the other group. In her study to learn 
how teachers’ concern is perceived by students and whether teachers’ con- 
cern is measurable, Nygren (1960) devised the instrument, Student Esti- 
mate of Teacher Concern. Ray (1960) made revisions in this instrument 
and used it in a study to investigate the potential value of students’ ratings 
for determining the effectiveness of teaching. A comparison of the ratings 
of the nine teachers in the study showed that they were related to other 
criterion measures. 

Scott (1960) attempted to identify professional problems which were 
unique to a group of teachers who had entered or re-entered the teaching 
of homemaking after a period of five or more years between their preserv- 
ice preparation and recent employment. Questionnaires were sent to (a) 
state supervisors, (b) married teachers who had recently entered or re- 
entered teaching, (c) married teachers who had been teaching continuously 
for five or more years, and (d) administrators employing the teachers. 
Scott found no problems unique to the group entering or re-entering 
teaching five or more years after their preservice training. 

Additional References: Lathrop (1958) ; Laws (1956). 


Suggested Future Research 


‘The proposals made by Lehman (1960) for research in home economics 
education during the next 50 years would certainly serve to strengthen the 
contributions of research-oriented individuals in home economics educa- 
tion. Lehnian proposed the following: (a) Studies should be related to one 
another in order that more worthwhile contributions could be made to 
the solution of significant problems. (b) Research culminating in a thesis 
should be a part of each master’s degree. (c) Two or three special training 
centers should be installed Yor the development of research leaders. (d) 
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More cooperative research should exist both within an institution and 
among a group of colleges or states. (e) Findings should be made more 
readily available. 

Only partial answers have been found in regard to (a) meeting the 
needs of increased enrollment in schools and colleges; (b) filling the 
varied needs, interests, and capacities of students; (c) identifying criteria 
for effecting changes in teacher-learning procedures; and (d) utilizing the 
resources represented by the teacher. If education in home economics is to 
improve, emphasis on research must be increased. The new resources for 
research as presented by Swanson (1961) as well as those used in other 
fields need to be studied and adapted to educational problems in home 
economics. 
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CHAPTER V 


Industrial Education 


JOHN W. KARNES, JR. 


Researcu in industrial education was last presented in the October 1956 
Review by London and Spence (1956). During the past six years, more 
than 500 master’s and doctor’s theses, most of which were summarized by 
Strong (1961), have been collected by the research committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Teacher Educators. Summaries of others 
are now in process of publication. Hutchcroft (1960) and Leighbody 
(1960) have also contributed to the review of research literature in the 
field of industrial education. 

Rather than to attempt a review of all appropriate studies, the primary 
purpose here is to cover the range and variety of such studies in a selec- 
tive manner. Studies are divided between industrial arts and vocational- 
industrial education, not becausé the content of material reviewed under 
one heading may not have implications for the other, but in order to form 
a basis for organizing the material in keeping with generally acceptable 
terminology. 


E À Industrial Arts 


Two noticeable exceptions to past trends with respect to research in 
industrial arts have appeared in recent years. First, there is evidence that 
significant research by professional workers for other than graduate- 
degree requirements is being undertaken. Second, research on learning 
with direct applications to the subject matter content of industrial arts is 
gaining emphasis. 


Foundations 


In studying the derivation and nature of generalizations made for the 
field of industrial arts, Lindbeck (1958) concluded that a majority of 
research studies were of the survey type and that, because of the trend 
in scientific procedures toward adjudging an hypothesis a theory only 
after it has undergone a validation process, there were no theories of 
industrial arts per se. 

However,,in the face of this moderate disclaimer by Lindbeck, Baird 
(1960) utilized the beliefs and theories of John Dewey to conclude that 
objectives of teacher education in industrial arts, based upon experi- 
mentalism, would emphasize the values of democracy, scientific method, 
social efficiency, and place and needs of man in our industrial society. 
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Further use was made of documentary sources and procedures by Bied- 
ler (1958) to investigate the recreational possibilities of industrial arts 
and by Wockenfuss (1960) to study sociological foundations of the field. 
Biedler confirmed the recreational function of industrial arts, while Wock- 
enfuss concluded that industrial arts must continue to emphasize its 
generally acceptable social purposes. Opportunities for carefully designed 
and controlled experimental studies should not be overlooked as possibili- 
ties for giving credence to the claims made by each of these two authors, 


Teacher Education 


In relation to selection and success of industrial arts teachers, Scherer 
(1960) concluded that teachers with graduate credit were generally rated 
over teachers without graduate credit and that teachers usually were re- 
quired to be well qualified in terms of general and professional ratings. 

Powers (1961) concluded that factors other than scholastic attainment 
operate to produce successful industrial arts teachers, and Foss (1958) 
found that personal goals and attitudes were the most important elements “ 
in teaching success. 

As a result of a rather comprehensive treatment of several variables, 
Nelson (1962) concluded the following: (a) Humaneness dictates that 
students be fairly and carefully selected. (b) Significant differences in 
interests can be measured through available tests to identify those who 
should be discouraged or denied admission. Ai at 

In support of efforts to improve teacher education in industrial arts, 
Bowman (1958) emphasized the need for mathematical skills; Jelden 
(1960) recommended that more instruction in electricity and electronics 
be required; and Strickland (1959) stressed the importance of effective 
application of behavioral science data to instruction in industrial arts. 

In an effort to help resolve a most controversial and complex problem, 
Wigen (1957) studied the issues and difficulties involved in offering tech- 
nical courses at the graduate level and prepared a guide for developing or 
evaluating such courses. 

For purposes of preparing industrial arts teachers and consultants for 
elementary schools, Gilbert (1955) emphasized the need for scientific 
study of children, as well as study of the organization of elementary 
schools and of the methods of initiating and enriching classroom activi- 
ties. In its ninth yearbook, the American Council on Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education (1960) featured the implications of research, with 
Particular reference to teacher education in industrial arts. 


Learning 
Basic research on learning with industrial arts as a locus has been prac- | 


tically nonexistent until recent years, during which several studies have 
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been reported. Previously, studies relating to this type of research tended 
to emphasize effectiveness of various methods with achievement as a 
criterion. 

In a group of related studies at the same institution, Ray (1957), Grote 
(1960), and Rowlett (1960) carried out experimental comparisons be- 
tween “‘direct-detailed” and “directed-discovery” methods of teaching in 
which different subject matter was used. Ray reported differences in favor 
of the directed-discovery method with respect to retention of material as 
determined six weeks after instruction; Grote reported findings which 
indicated no clear-cut superiority of either method on various combina- 
tions and sequences of treatment; and Rowlett reported general superiority 
of the directed-discovery method over the direct-detailed method beyond 
the initial learning period. 

With regard to the effect of level of aspiration upon the learning of 
skills, Lockette (1955) reported that, in general, methods which induce 
subjects to set realistic levels are superior to those which induce subjects 
to set unrealistic levels. 

Jacobsen (1957) concluded that neither competitive nor cooperative 
learning experiences are superior with regard to the acquisition of infor- 
mation or to the development of skill in technical drawing. However, 
tendencies in favor of cooperative learning experiences were found with 
, respect to attitudes. — . 

Continued research on-learning as applied to the subject matter of in- 
dustrial arts shows some promise of being productive. 


Curriculum and Achievement 


After using the California Reading Test, the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests, and the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, together with grade 
averages at the junior high school level, Long (1959) concluded that 
prediction of success in five different practical arts and vocational sub- 
jects at the high school level was only moderately effective. He suggested 
that any high school staff desiring to employ this type of prediction 
should make its own study. 

In à study to evolve a formula to predict success in shop, Racky (1959) 
concluded that the predictive value of a battery (consisting of the Personal 
Data Blank, the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, the mechanical 
interest scale of the Kuder Preference Record —V ocational, the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests, and the pupil’s age in months) would not be 
sufficiently high to justify selection or elimination of pupils on the basis 
of scores obtained. His suggestion that information provided by the tests 
would be of diagnostic value to the teacher is much preferred over the 

implication that pupils would be selected or eliminated if the degree of 
predictive value of the regression equation had proved to be greater. 
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Verification of a study reported by Hawlk (1960), in which he found 
that students of cooperative work experience achieved at a higher esti- 
mated level than students of industrial arts in six of nine validated objec- 
tives in industrial arts, would seem to require either a drastic change in 
experiences in industrial arts or severe modification of objectives in in- 
dustrial arts. 

Medlin, Lindquist, and Schmitt (1960) described in detail polytechnic 
education as practiced in the general schools of the Soviet Union—an 
exposition which will provide some bases for comparisons with industrial 
arts and other practical arts education subjects in the United States. 


Vocational-Industrial Education 


During the period covered by this REVIEW, research concerning public 
vocational-industrial education programs was primarily the result of the 
efforts of graduate students. However, research undertaken in the armed 
forces, industry, and other public and private agencies has promise for 
improving education for occupational proficiency in production and 
related services. 


Teacher Education è 2 
P 

Two studies concerned with industrial teacher education at tlie graduate 
level were reported from Wayne State University. From an analysis of 
factors in selective retention, Benson (1959) found that doctoral students 
Who completed all degree requirements made significantly higher scores 
on three standardized tests than students who were unsuccessful. His sug- 
gestion of the possibility of establishing means of using test data to pro- 
vide maximum separation between successful and unsuccessful groups of 
students needs further study and validation. King (1959) identified seven 
types of research found in doctoral dissertations in industrial education, 
devised a check list for use prior to final submission of research, and made 
suggestions for a syllabus on research procedures in industrial prc 

Strong (1958) suggested a national plan of cooperation among ! s 
Various states in order to produce and to distribute curricular materia 


for trade and industrial education. x 


Interests and Aptitudes 


One of the many studies concerning selection of students and prediction 
of achievement Ti reported by Samuelson (1958), who found that the 
scales on the Kuder Preference Record correlating highest une e 
of student success were only moderately predictive. He sugges Bude 


fulness of such data should be determined for,specific situations. In testing 
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the findings of Samuelson, Motto (1959) found that none of the Kuder 
Preference Record scales significantly differentiated successful from un- 
successful trainees enrolled in 10 different programs of training. 

As a result of an experimental study covering a full school at the tenth- 
grade level, Mendicino (1958) concluded that vocational machine shop 
did not have any more effect upon achievement on mechanical-reasoning 
test scores than did experience in nonvocational curriculums. He also made 
the same conclusion concerning the effect of vocational mechanical draw- 
ing on space-perception test scores. * 

Doppelt, Seashore, and Odgers (1959) found no indication that an 
effective estimate of a student's over-all success in automobile mechanics 
can be made from scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests; whereas, for 
machine shop students, the relationships were sufficiently high to permit 
useful predictions. 

Ruch and Ruch (1960) used tests from the Employee Aptitude Survey 
to support the hypothesis that success in draftsman training could be pre- 
dicted from short time limit aptitude tests. 


Learning 


Siegel, Richlin, and Federman (1960) compared the technical effective- 
ness of specific training with more general training in three naval aviation 
ratings. For’ the two ratings in which success depends upon mechanical 
ability and perceptual motor skill, no statistically significant differences 
were found between groups. For the third rating, in which success depends 
to a considerable degree on verbal behavior and abstract reasoning, the 
more generally trained group was superior. 

The effectiveness of two methods of training aircraft mechanics was 

studied by Judy (1958), who found no significant difference in job knowl- 
edge held by mechanics who had received field training as compared with 
those who had had a more formal Air Force technical school course. 
Mechanics at higher levels of aptitude and experience benefited most from 
field training; mechanics at lower levels of aptitude and experience bene- 
fited most from technical school training. 
, One precaution in the application of Judy's study to other forms of 
industrial education and to other types of situations should be observed. 
To assume that the advantage held by field-trained mechanics at higher 
levels of aptitude would apply in programs requiring longer duration and 
greater applications of perceptual or verbal abilities would not be justified 
without further verification. 

In a study which should have importznt implications for advanced 
forms of industrial education, both in school and in industry, Cline, Beals, 
and Seidman (1960) found that groups of Army men at each of several 
levels of intelligence could learn about as much cognitive verbal material 
in a four-week accelerated training program as groups of comparable 
intelligence could learn in anormal eight-week program. 
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Moss (1960) compared the relative effectiveness of the direct-detailed 
and the directed-discovery methods of teaching letterpress imposition to 
vocational-industrial students. He found the two methods to be equally 
effective for retention and for transfer, with no interaction of method 
and intelligence level. 


Programs 


Two historical studies of program development in different states have 
been reported. Penny (1960) traced the beginning of industrial education 
in Kansas to a trade program for Indians at the Shawnee Manual Labor 
School in 1838. He reported apprenticeship training was organized by 
territorial law in 1855, with schools for teaching trades organized for the 
blind in 1859, for the sighted in 1873, for the deaf in 1887, and for indus- 
trial teacher education in 1903. 

Vocational-industrial education programs in the secondary public schools 
of Pennsylvania from 1900 to 1954 were traced by Fike (1956). Classes , 
and schools developed slowly following the first vocational education acts, 
with early emphasis on the mineral industries. i 

Wilcox (1956) developed criteria appropriate for use in evaluating 
local programs of trade and industrial education. Evaluative practices in 
management education and developmental programs in industry were« 
studied by Shafer (1961), who reported that available research techniques 
in evaluation are not only difficult to apply in productive situations but 
also inadequate. 4 

In studying special programs, De Vore (1961) found that usefulness of 
graphic representations increased in both training and employment situa- 
tions for the higher skill levels in production industries. 


Summary 


In general, research in industrial education has been characterized by 
es, Furthermore, the concept of 


documentary and descriptive procedur : 
industrial pibe as Toren in the research, has been a factor in 
narrowing the scope of research undertaken both by graduate students pnd 
by professional workers in the field. Major studies to test the oni 
organization and curricular patterns of programs have not been ii a- 
sized. Few research projects sponsored by grants from established sup- 
porting agencies have been uadertaken. i 

On oso hand, both the techniques and the results of productive 
research in related disciplines and in applied fields ama ayon PUB 
for benefiting industrial education through appropriate e d js 
search grants for projects in industrial education which are n able i4 
established agencies may be approved for projects of suitable scope 
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appropriate design when qualified staff can be assigned. Task force or 
team efforts can be utilized to advantage to cover several facets of larger 
projects and/or to replicate research and to verify results. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Business Education 


RAY G, PRICE 


Space restrictions limited the number of research studies that could be 
included in this chapter. This necessitated establishing criteria to serve as 
a basis for selection. Preference, therefore, was given to research that (a) 
had implication for the business education program at the secondary 
school level or (b) contributed new information. ‘As an inevitable conse- 
quence, many excellent studies had to be omitted. , 

The reader who is interested in keeping abreast of research in business 
education will want to refer to the spring and fall issues of the National 
Business Education Quarterly of the National Business Education Associa- 


tion (formerly United Business Education Association) (1957-62). The . 


spring issues contain a list of the research completed or under way for the 
current year, whereas the fall issues contain abstracts of the research com- 
pleted during the previous year. 
Those seeking information regarding needed research in the field of 
business education should consult the Delta Pi Epsilon (19615 publication, 
Questions To Be Answered Through Research in Business Education. 


Curriculum 


In the main, evaluation studies in business education curriculum were 
of two types: (a) follow-up studies of graduates and (b) community sur- 
veys. Although status studies that reveal what graduates or businessmen 
are doing and thinking have merit as a means of improving community- 
school relations, they have limitations as guides to improvement of the 
curriculum. Since most of them reveal little that is new, often the conclu- 
sions drawn from the data are not justified. 

One such study at the collegiate level was made by West (19602), who 
found, by surveying graduates of a collegiate school of business, a marked 
correspondence between undergraduate fields of specialization and subse- 
quent occupational history for those in accounting and in occupations 
pertaining to the teaching of business subjects. Majors in marketing, man- 

hand, did not tend, to any notable 


agement, and economics, on the other l 
degree, to be in occupations related to those fields. Except for,accounting 
and business teaching majors, therefore, general rather than specialized 

business curriculums seemed to be indicated. — 
A good example of a community survey study is the one conducted by 
Wilsing (1959). Through means of a nondirective interview, opinions 
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were obtained from 150 businessmen in the state of Washington concerning 
the business education curriculum in the public high schools. Since these 
businessmen, representing 97 concerns, felt that, in addition to specialized 
business skills and desirable character traits, graduates seeking employ- 
ment ought to have an elementary understanding of our economic system, 
the findings of this study provide one basis for appraising the secondary 
school curriculum in business education. 


Teacher Preparation 


For some time, a major concern of educators in business teaching has 
been how to improve preservice preparation in order to increase teacher 
effectiveness. Part of the answer, at least, would seem to lie in finding out 
exactly what teachers do in order that they might be prepared for these 
responsibilities. A valuable contribution in this direction was the study by 
Kessel (1957), who, by means of the critical-incident technique, found 

*four major areas of business teachers’ responsibility: (a) curricular 
planning and instructional procedures, (b) classroom management, (c) 
extraclass responsibilities, and (d) staff and community relationships. 

In an attempt to discover preservice factors relating to business teachers’ 
effectiveness, Polson (1961) studied 112 teachers, all of whom had been 
graduated from the same university within a five-year period. Out of a 
total of 290 statistical tests for significance of relationship, the only factor 
found to relate reliably to over-all effectiveness of teachers was that of 
persuasive interest as revealed by scores on the Kuder Preference Record. 

If any noticeable progress is to be made in the direction of predicting 
teachers’ effectiveness, it appears that several studies are needed, each 
dealing intensively with only a few factors. 


Automation and Office Work 


As a result of automation, the skills and knowledges needed by office 
workers are undergoing change. As more and more of the routine work 
becomes mechanized, for example, the demand for unskilled clerks will 
decline. This upgrading of office work should be reflected in the type of 
preparation provided. Evidence to support this contention may be found 
in a study made by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (1960). The same study also reveals that in spite of a steady increase 
in the use of modern, automated equipment, the demand for office workers 
is on the rise. This is borne out by the fact that the percentage of increase 
in the clerical labor force during recent years has been greater than in the 
labor force as a whole. 

Implications of the emerging electronic office for business training pro- 
grams at the collegiate and secondary level are carefully set forth by 
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Frisbie (1960) in an ambitious study of data processing and its rela- 
tionship to office employment and costs. 


Basic Business and Economic Education 


In the basic business program at the high school level, which consists of 
courses in general business, economic geography, consumer problems, 
business law, and prirfciples of business, the development of economic 
understanding is being emphasized to a greater extent than heretofore. 

Some shortcomings of the basic business program were uncovered by 
Jelley (1958), whose study of understandings of money management by 
high school seniors revealed noticeable deficiencies in their knowledge of 
credit and life insurance. 

One obvious way of strengthening the basic business program is for 
professional educators to devote more time and attention to basic business 
in the preservice preparation of high school business teachers. At least one 
timely study leads to this conclusion. Jones (1960) discovered the follow- ' 
ing: (a) Most high school business teachers prefer to teach the skill sub- 
jects rather than the basic business subjects. (b) Undergraduate programs 
of business teacher education place greater emphasis upon preparation for 
teaching skill subjects than upon preparation for teaching basic business , 
subjects. (c) Business teachers who teach or who have taught basic busi- 
ness subjects have a more favorable attitude toward teaching *basic busi- 
ness subjects than teachers who do not teach or have not taught basic 
business subjects. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


The evidence appears to be rather conclusive that high school book. 
keeping is the best predictor of success in college accounting. From the 
data of 128 college men and women enrolled in the first quarter of princi- 
ples of accounting, Larsen (1957) developed four multiple-regression 
equations, using the following as predictive factors: sex; age; veteran 
status; size of high school attended; rank in high school class; size of 
senior class; cumulative high school average; previous study of book- 
keeping; grade point average during first quarter in college; grades in 
college freshmen composition, business mathematics, and introduction to 
business; and college entrance test scores. The equations were then applied 
to a group of 106 first-quarter accounting students the following year. The 
findings indicated that high school bookkeeping was the only significant 
predictor of achievement in college accounting. Students who had taken 
bookkeeping in high school did consistently better in college accounting o 
than those who had not had a bookkeeping,course in high school. 
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Clerical Practice 


Studies pertaining specifically to clerical practice that met the selective 
criteria appeared to be practically nonexistent. Except for those reported 
in the section of this chapter on automation and office work, only one was 
thought to have implications for this area of business education. Kilbredge 
(1959), working for a mail-order house, devised a system of learning curves 
to predict the learning time on repetitive clerical operations. Even though 
the analysis was based on only eight test operatious and three verification 
operations in one type of business, the design could be used for studies of 
other on-the-job skill learnings. 


Stenography 


From the standpoint of both quantity and quality, the stenographic area 
was a favored one for research in business education during the years 
covered by this REvIEW. 

Probably since the invention of shorthand, syllabic intensity has been 
commonly regarded as the most important factor contributing to the 
variation in difficulty of shorthand dictation materials. This belief was 

challenged by Hillestad (1960), who demonstrated that word frequency 
is a much more reliable’ measure of difficulty than is syllabic intensity. In 
addition, the multiple-regression technique used for the study made possi- 
ble the development of an equation to predict the number of errors stu- 
dents are likely to make in their shorthand notes when taking dictation. 

By means of time-study techniques, Jester (1959) discovered pertinent 
information about the transcription process. Of particular consequence to 
shorthand teachers was that nontypewriting activities of transcription, 
such as erasing, deciphering poor shorthand notes, proofreading, and 
dealing with spelling problems, were of more importance with regard to 
time than the typewriting activity. In fact, of the over-all transcription 
time, only 38 percent was devoted to the typewriting activity, whereas 62 
percent was devoted to nontypewriting activities. 

Investigating the relationship between competency in shorthand vocabu- 
lary and achievement in taking dictation, Danielson (1959) found that as 
a student’s shorthand vocabulary index increased, his rate of taking dicta- 
tion also increased. Shorthand vocabulary, however, is not the only factor 
in dictation ability. It is interesting to note that, although general scholas- 
tic ability was found to be only remotely related to shorthand vocabulary 
ability, a substantial degree of correlation xas found between shorthand 
dictation achievement and general scholastic ability. 

‘Two studies with applications for those preparing stenographers dealt 
with actual business correspondence practices. Stather (1960) compiled 

' a list of 99 punctuation rules and analyzed their use in modern business 
correspondence. It was discovered that 27 of the 99 rules represented 97 
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percent of all punctuation marks used in the correspondence analyzed. 
Lis (1961) obtained items of disputable English usage and then screened 
secretarial handbooks for statements concerning those items. Forty-four 
such items were submitted to the committee on English usage of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English for comments concerning their 
current status in American English usage. In private interviews, 50 busi- 
ness executives and 50 secretaries were asked to indicate their acceptance 
or rejection of these disputable-usage items in sentences read to them. 
Although the secretarial handbooks almost universally condemned their 
usage, the businessmen and their secretaries only rated 10 items as dis- 
putable, accepted 29, and rejected 5, The consistency of their responses 
was verified by examining a random sampling of letters from the files of 
each participant. Lis recommended that “the English usage sections of 
the secretarial handbooks be revised to reflect the contemporary lin- 
guistic approach to language study and usage.” 


Typewriting 


Perhaps the most striking body of recent evidence on typewriting instruc- 
tional material concerns the traditional practice of devoting substantial 
amounts of time to building ordinary copying skill and to evaluating 
typists on that basis. Crawford (1956) demonstrated experimentally that 
students who spend their time on production typjng not only ‘achieve a 
higher production rate than those who devote the major amount of time 
to ordinary copying practice but also do just as well on straight copying. 
Christensen (1956) found that ordinary copying practice done by em- 
ployed typists does not significantly increase their actual on-the-job out- 
put. West (1960b) has demonstrated, through correlational analysis, a 
low relationship between straight copying skill and job-type activities. 

Bell (1960) found that whether the sequence of learning activities in 
beginning typewriting was constant or varied had no significant effect 
on students’ achievement or attitudes. 


Conclusion 


According to Himstreet (1958), approximately 90 percent of kit busi- 
ness education studies completed within a recent five-year perio Jm 
descriptive surveys for which,,the questionnaire and library o» capri 
gathering data were used. Yet the worth of new ideas cannot be establis! ij 
except by rigorous experimentation. The future growth and Ipsum 
of business education, therefore, lies not in more research, but in vicia: 
experimentally oriented. In addition, better use of what past research has 
revealed needs to be made. P 
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CHAPTER VII 


Distributive Education 


HARLAND E. SAMSON 


Tus ISSUE of the Review marks the first time that an entire chapter has 
been devoted to distributive education. The rate of growth of research in 
distributive education has accelerated rapidly, so much so that the material 
to be reviewed for the past six years appears to exceed the total of all prior 
years. 

Many studies, especially those carried out at the master’s level, are of 
the normative-survey type. They are important, largely, only to the local 
community surveyed, for such research tends deliberately to limit its scope 
to localized populations. Inferences to other communities cannot readily 
be drawn. 

The doctoral research ranges from literature and simple questionnaire 
studies to research using more sophisticated and substantial statistical 
techniques. Most encouraging is the amount of independent research re- 
ported by instructional and supervisory personnel. Unfortunately, since 

, most are in mimeographed form and not generally available, they are not 
reviewed here. * de 

In the survey of research by Larson (1961) of the 330 studies com- 
pleted or under way, 70, or 21 percent, were community or occupational 
surveys. The distribution of research in other areas was somewhat more 
scattered. Studies in post high school programs, adult education, facilities, 
cost, legislation, guidance, and methods of evaluation together accounted 
for only 12.7 percent of the research reported. Concentration of studies on 
community surveys and instructional material was noticeable in the reviews 
of literature by Jones (1957) and Vogeley (1958). 


Objectives and Philosophy 


A review of emerging philosophy in distributive education was pre- 
sented by Brown and Logan (1956). Agreement of objectives with actual 
programs in New York was investigated by Gradoni (1957). Practices and 
characteristics of distributive education programs in Pennsylvania were 
studied by Jones (1957). Although program objectives were usually found 
to exist in some form, generally they were broadly stated and difficult to 
interpret ir. specific terms, 

Warmke's (1960) study of issues in distributive education presented a 
comprehensive treatment of what the leadership believes concerning cur- 
rent issues. The study accomplished three objectives: (a) description of 
current issues in distributive education, (b) identification of leaders in 
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the field, and (c) survey of the opinion of these leaders on the issues. The 
responses of the 57 leaders undoubtedly constitute a reflection of their 
philosophy concerning distributive education. It is interesting to note that 
there was 50 percent or more agreement on 79 percent of the issues and 
67 percent or more agreement on 42 percent of the issues. Such levels of 
consensus would seem to indicate a high degree of consistency in program 
operation across the country. The comments of various leaders reported 
in this study would prove interesting to those who are trying to find a 
rationale for various pgints of view in distributive education. 


Organization and Administration 


The organization and administration of cooperative part-time distribu- 
tive education programs in high school have been investigated to some 
extent by several researchers. Gradoni (1957) found that one especially 
weak area in cooperative and distributive programs was the management 
and administration of the training station. He encouraged making the 
real outcome of distributive education adhere more closely to what was 
maintained for it. In order to evaluate program practices, Jones (1957) 
used four groups: (a) school administrators, (b) cooperating merchants, 
(c) local coordinators, and (d) students. Extent of agreement on identical 
questions was estimated from correlation coefficients that were calculated: 
from rank-order sets of scores expressed by éach group. Merchants’ re 
sponses, when paired with other groups, produced the highest negative 
correlations. The responses of other groups were correlated to a moderate 
positive degree. Hampton (1960) also reported this tendency of mer- 
chants to view programs differently from students or educators. 


Curriculum and Instruction 


The development of curriculum in the distributive education field has 
been largely the result of courses, subjects, and topics thought necessary 
by teachers who relied upon their own experiences in one or more ose 
utive occupations. Job-analysis techniques are often used at the local evel 
to determine what individual students should be receiving in preparation 
for specific jobs. A major reference to instructional material was pub- 
lished by the University of Texas (1957-61). i a 

Broad, comprehensive studies of needs in total curriculum for rend 
distributive workers at the secondary level have not been carried out. The 


istributive 
lack of such studies makes the soundness of some areas of distril 
education suspect. The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education (1960) prepared a report which reviewed existing 
curriculums and current opinions on curricular development. Although , 


this report does not give a suggested curriculum, it does provide a concept 
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for curricular planning. The feeling is that the nature and effectiveness of 
the curriculum in secondary distributive education will depend upon the 
degree to which its basic concepts are incorporated into the philosophy 
held by school faculty, administrators, and the business community. 

Curriculums are often evaluated by a follow-up procedure which attempts 
to determine whether what was offered was suitable. Corbman (1958), 
who performed such a study on graduates of a technical institute, found 
that the curriculum offered achieved the objectives set for it. He found that 
no essential differences existed between graduates’ duties and responsibili- 
ties as enumerated. 

Donaldson (1958) found in his evaluation of programs in Illinois that 
those units of instruction most closely connected with what students were 
currently doing were ranked as being most important. Units dealing with 
knowledge or skills needed in the future did not receive high ratings. 


Evaluation and Follow-Up 


One of the major additions to the evaluative literature in distributive 
education was the inclusion of Section D-5, “Distributive Education,” in 
the 1960 Evaluative Criteria, published by the National Study of Second- 
ary School Evaluation (1960). This section was analyzed, and clarifica- 
tion of its terminology wag presented in a paper edited by Meyer (1961). 
This effort was a first big step in making D-5 functional, but well illustrates 
the need for further consensus on terminology before the instrument can 
be totally functional. 

Simmons (1961) found that awareness of the status of adult occupa- 
tions may be occurring as early as the middle elementary school years 
for boys and possibly during junior high school years among girls. His 
findings also indicated that boys and girls may acquire knowledge of 
adult occupations through different means. If goal acquisition should 
parallel the awareness of occupations found by Simmons, then distributive 
educators should introduce some marked changes in making job informa- 
tion available to youth and even in selecting students for distributive 
vocational education. 

Mason (1961) analyzed Illinois’ distributive education programs by 
checking occupational performance and work histories of graduates in 
distributive education who had worked five years against a comparable 
group of nondistributive education students. In general, there was no 
significant difference between the groups; yet, on individual factors such 
as responsibility, judgment, and maturity, the distributive education stu- 
dents were favored. Replication of the study in other geographic areas 
would be valuable. Mason found that he was able to reach only about 33 
percent of the students after five years, largely because of the inadequate 
student personnel records in the school. Following a graduating class year 
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by year, beginning immediately upon graduation, would obviously provide 
a larger respondent group. 


Suggested Future Research 


One area of research noticeably missing is that dealing with teacher 
education specifically pointed toward distributive personnel. In addition 
to the desirability for ‘research into preparation of teacher-coordinators, 
there would seem to be merit in research concerning training require- 
ments for teachers and supervisory personnel in adult distributive educa- 
tion, as well as for research personnel in distributive education. The need 
for special teachers, as suggested by Conant (1961), would seem to make 
the advisability for research in teacher education even more pressing. In 
light of the increasing number of individuals to be trained in distributive 
education, research in this area should be treated with increasing vigor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Technical Education 


M. RAY KARNES 


Tecunicat education, «while not new, has only recently achieved promi- 
nence as a major facet of the educational enterprise. This is a rapidly 
changing, complex field in which the literature is nebulous and the termi- 
nology confusing. The purposes and the distinguishing characteristics of 
technical education are only beginning to emerge. 

While the definition of technical education presented by Harrington in 
the first report on research in this field to appear as a chapter in the 
Review (October 1956) is a good one, two significant changes have 
occurred with reference to the term: (a) it has been broadened in its 
meaning to encompass programs designed to prepare technicians and 
semiprofessional personnel in many fields’ in addition to those that are 
engineering-related; and (b) there is now more general acceptance of the 
view that technical education belongs at the post high school level, from 
the standpoints both of age and maturity of the student and of the diffi- , 
culty and complexity of the instruction. However, Whether te¢hnical educa- 
tion should be considered an integral phase of higher educatier’ remains 
a major issue. 

The failure to develop programs which prepare a larger number of 
technicians and semiprofessional personnel to supplement the number of 
professionals needed has been identified as a major void in the total 
educational system. Recent events suggest that efforts to fill this void 
will represent one of the significant developments in American education. 
Therefore, the major criterion considered in the selection. of research for 
review in this chapter was that of significance to the problem of institu- 
tional and program planning for this emerging phase of education. Only 
major studies were selected for review. Most of them were conducted by 
people who are neither directly involved in, nor primarily concerned 


with, technical education. 


Assessment of Basic Need ; A 


To anticipate that research can reveal with precision the need for tech- 
nical education, in terms of either the number of technicians who will be 
needed in each of the many newly evolving occupations or the number of 
people who will be seeking preparation for employment in such occupa- 
tions, is to ask too much of research. This is the case, whether the concern e 
is with need on a national, state, or local level. However, the studies of 
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manpower demand and of the factors affecting employment and economic 
growth are basic to the problem of assessing need. 


National Manpower Demand 


One particular report issued by the U.S. Department of Labor (1960) 
provided in convenient form an overview of the entire manpower demand 
as projected for the 1960’s. Data from the past -and projections for the 
future were drawn from studies conducted by the U.S. departments of 
Labor; Commerce; Agriculture; and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Among the projections reported which have important implications for 
technical education, and for education in general, are the following: (a) 
While the total labor force will increase 20 percent between 1960 and 1970, 
the category of employment with the highest educational demand—profes- 
sional and technical—will increase at a faster rate (42 percent) than will 
any of the other eight occupational classifications, (b) Within this category, 
the heaviest demand will be for scientists, engineers, and technicians, 

A study conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1961) for the National Science Foundation provided data and 
projections with reference to the long-range demand, 1959-1970, for sci- 
entific and technical personnel by specific occupations, by selected indus- 
tries, by the total. civilian economy, by universities, and by government, 
This study: is important from two standpoints: (a) It is a methodological 
one, and the descriptions and evaluations of alternative procedures for 
making projections and assessing need should result in increased precision 
in this type of research, (b) Even though it focused on the demand for 
scientific and technical personnel with four years or more of college work, 
the study included the projected demand for technicians in certain occupa- 
tions for which a shorter period of post high school preparation is deemed 
adequate, If it can be assumed, as many students of the manpower problem 
have suggested, that effective utilization of a given number of professional 
and scientific personnel is dependent upon the services and support of a 
greater number of technicians and semiprofessionals, this report affords 
at least a rough approximation of the future national demand for tech- 
niciaus and semiprofessional workers. Thus it suggests something of the 
magnitude of the educational task involved in preparing students. 

Additional References: David (1960); Ginzberg (1958) ; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (1959). 


Education. and Economic Growth 


; While of little direct value in assessing the need for technical education 
in specific occupations, the research conducted only quite recently by cer- 
tain economists has important implications that are fundamental to the 
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problem of relating education to (a) the lifetime earning power of the in- 
dividual and (b) increased production and economic growth within the 
total economy. Examination of the relationship between education and 
growth in the total economy represents a new venture in economic research. 
Johns and McLure presented an excellent summary of this research in the 
October 1961 issue of the Review. Groves (1961) also summarized re- 
cent studies of the relationship of education to economic growth. 

Caution should be exercised in attempting to evolve a basis for technical 
education from the research recently conducted by economists. Their 
measure of education was by level and number of years of formal school- 
ing, not by type. Perhaps the next step is to explore the economic influence 
of education purposely committed to augmentation of economic efficiency. 


Research and Institutional Planning 


Concern about population pressures and such problems as economic 
growth, national security, technological change, manpower demands, and 
unemployment apparently has led to the recent increase in research and 
survey activity in connection with planning to meet the mounting demand 
for education beyond high school. This same concern has influenced the 
choice of data collected and the recommendations submitted. 


b T * 
State-Wide Studies of Post High School Éducation .t 


Hollis, Land, and Martorana (1961) reported that during the years 
1957-1960, there were 59 legislative enactments relating to various types 
of higher education studies in 25 states, in addition to the ones in which 
studies had been previously initiated. Martorana and Messersmith (1960) 
identified 153 state-wide and interinstitutional studies which were either 
completed or in process during 1956-1959, as compared with the 49 e 
ated or completed during 1950-1955. The junior college was includ 
61 of the 153 higher education studies. Ten additional studies were on 
cerned primarily with either the junior college or the vocational-technic 
institute. While not indicated by Martorana and Messersmith, an examina- 
tion of the reports available from the 153 studies revealed that, even in 
cases in which the studies were limited to four-year college and university 
development, the need for technical programs of less than four years rnin 
tion was almost invariably identified and stressed. The caer m 
which the expression, “education beyond the high school,” replaced “higher 
education” seemed to be significant. J 

Estimates were made papa re facilities for technicab can 
through 1970 in each of the economic areas of the state in the vr ^ 
higher education conducted by the University of the State of it ork, 
State Education Department (1957). Several factors, excluding vun 
bility of an increase in the proportion of high school graduates seeking 
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further education, were taken into account to arrive at an estimate that 
16 percent of the high school graduates of the state should be enrolled as 
full-time students in two-year technical programs. For the state as a whole, 
the study showed that public facilities for technical education would need 
to be expanded by 1970 to accommodate 50,500 full-time students in addi- 
tion to the 12,900 for which there was capacity in 1955. The report also 
revealed that the plans for expansion which had been projected by the 
various institutions of the state through 1970 would, if implemented, fall 
short of meeting the state’s need for technical education to the extent of 
space for 34,000 full-time students. The study included a recommendation 
to the effect that the need for technical education might be met either in 
separate technical institutes or in comprehensive two-year community col- 
leges. Since 1957, New York has moved rather rapidly toward the com- 
prehensive institution in the heavily populated areas of the state. 
Additional Reference: California State Department of Education (1957). 


State-Wide Studies of Vocational and Technical Education 


Perhaps the most significant state-wide study of vocational and technical 
education from the standpoint of procedures employed, data reported, and 
bold plans for meeting the need as assessed was conducted in Illinois by 


' MeLure and»others (1960). Although many interviews and conferences 


were held, with representatives of various groups interested in technical 
education, the findings; conclusions, and recommendations were derived 
Írom basic data with reference to the following: (a) population trends, 
mobility, and centers of concentration; (b) current educational opportuni- 
ties and. scholastic enrollment trends; (c) occupational patterns; and (d) 
economic activity and business and industrial trends. 

After taking into account the proposition of the total demand for tech- 
nical education which might be met by industry and the existing private 
and public educational institutions of the state, the Illinois study group 
found that, in order to satisfy a conservative estimate of the unmet needs, 
new and expanded publicly supported institutions would have to enroll 
the following numbers by 1965: (a) approximately 14,500 full-time and 
12,509 part-time students in post high school technical curriculums and 
(b) 43,000 full-time and 40,000 part-time students in semitechnical cur- 
riculums, These enrollments were distributed among the 54 curriculums in 
accordance with the demand for each projected in Illinois to 1965. After 
considering various alternatives and taking into account the total educa- 
tional demand in Illinois, the study group, recommended that (a) the 
establishment of a state-wide system of large, regional, comprehensive-type 
two-year colleges be effected as the means of meeting the technical and 
other compelling educational needs; (b) each of the 10 regions proposed 
for the state have a total population not less than 500,000; (c) within each 
region, the major instructional facility be located near the place of greatest 
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population concentration and that, depending upon distances and popula- 
tion distribution, two or three extension centers or branches of the central 
institution of the region be provided; (d) each region have its own gov- 
erning board; and (e) the major financial support come from state sources. 
A clear distinction was made between vocational education appropriate at 
the high school level and technical education at the post high school level. 
For the former, since this work to be effective and comprehensive also 
requires a large population base for each instructional center, the study 
group recommended a network of large-area or regional vocational schools, 
each to provide those extensive offerings needed that could not be pro- 
vided by the small high schools in the regions. 

The study conducted by Flesher and others (1958) for the Oregon 
State Board of Education, while quite comprehensive, differed considerably 
from the one carried out in Illinois, in that heavy dependence was placed 
upon a variety of questionnaire techniques in assessing need for vocational 
and technical education in Oregon. A much greater proportion of the total 
research effort was committed to evaluation of existing programs than to 
projecting need for further development of technical education in the 
state. The major recommendation was thaf post high school technical edu- 
cation be provided through branches of existing four-year institutions and 
administered through the state’s system of higher education. 

Since California has more than 50 percent of the natlon's total junior, 
college enrollment and has in its two-year institutibns approximately three- 
fourths of the freshmen and sophomores of the state who attend publicly 
supported institutions, and since the major responsibility for post high 
school technical education has been placed clearly and emphatically upon 
the junior colleges of the state, the study reported by Wood (1959) should 
have been important from the standpoint of research findings and conclu- 
sions concerning technical education in the California junior colleges. In 
a report of 122 pages, however, Wood used only two tables to present all 
of the data collected with reference to technical curriculums in the 30 junior 
colleges which were offering such work. The other 32 publicly supported 
junior colleges in the state were found to be offering no technical programs 
as defined in the study. Examination of catalogues was the procedure em- 
ployed. Wood noted that, of the 17 curricular groups listed, 16 colleges 
were offering electronics; 17, engineering technology; and 8, dfafting 
technology. He also mentioned that no other program was offered by more 


than 5 colleges. 

The range of total semester- 
institutions was not large: 60-71. However, 
grams varied greatly: scienge courses, 0-30; o 
related technical courses, 2-36; general education courses, 
tives, 0-23. RN 

The significance of the California report, suggested by its sul » e, lies 
in the fact that it provided a review of technical education devel opments 
of the past, brought together and interpreted policy statements bearing 
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upon technical education in the junior college, and suggested in consider- 
able detail the guidelines for planning, operating, and evaluating technical 
education programs. Instruments for data collection were also presented. 


Regional and Local Studies 


Far more numerous than the state-wide studies were the local and re- 
gional surveys. Some were rigorously conducted, and they should be of 
critical importance to the existing and proposed institutions directly af- 
fected. They contributed little, however, to the state-wide and national 
planning which seems to be essential to meeting effectively on a broad 
scale the demand for technical education. Typically, they were carried out 
in connection with junior college developments. The study conducted in 
Michigan by the Citizens Advisory Council (1960) is a good example. 


Curriculum 


One of the most difficult problems in the area of technical education is 
that of constructing courses and curriculums, The study reported by Bran- 
don (1958) represented the most important contribution of the past six 
years with reference to curricular research in this field. Variations of the 
instruments and of the procedures Brandon evolved have been employed 
in many ‘of the surveys conducted subsequent to the distribution of his 
report. 

Additional References: Brandon (1960) ; Stewart and Workman (1960). 


Enrollment 


Technical Education News has, in past years, reported enrollments in 
engineering-related technical curriculums. The U.S. Office of Education 
now provides a much more complete enrollment picture for all organized 
occupational curriculums offered in post high school institutions. Brunner 
and Morrison (1961) reported that 43,191 students graduated from such 
curriculums in 1957-58, as compared with 12,985, a decrease of 2.5 per- 
cent over the previous year, from engineering-related programs. For those 
who enjoy making comparisons with a country heavily committed to educa- 
tion at all levels and of all types, it may be interesting to note that DeWitt 
(1961) reported that Russia graduated 540,000 from semiprofessional 
schools in all fields in 1959, 


Programs and Institutions 
Three studies were selected to be reviewed below because of their identi- 
fication and treatment of problems and because of their implications for 
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the development of institutions in which technical programs might be 
successfully pursued. All three, supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, were both descriptive and evaluative. 


The Technical Institute 


The study directed and reported by Henninger (1959) was started in 
1954 as a major project of the Technical Institute Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Engineering Education. The purposes of the study were 
clearly defined. Its sponsorship explains why the study was limited to 
programs designed to prepare engineering technicians and to institutions 
which offer such programs. 

Data were collected from 121 of the 144 institutions identified in the 
United States as offering programs for engineering technicians in 1958. 
While the terms, “technical institute” and “technical institute education,” 
were used throughout the report, only 44 of the 121 institutions studied 
were separate technical institutes. Of these, 20 were privately owned; 16, 
privately endowed; and 8, publicly supported. The remaining 77 included 
13 private colleges and universities, 18 public colleges and universities, and 
46 public and private junior colleges. Comprehensive questionnaires were 
executed at the 121 institutions, and personal interviews were held at 90 
of them. In addition, 140 employers of technical persónnel were inter-, 
viewed in 25 states. Henninger reported data peftaining tő (a) the cur- 
riculum, (b) the student body, (c) the faculty, (d) the physical plant, 
(e) the administrative patterns, (f) the financial structure and cost, and 
(g) the engineering technician in employment. Mi 

Reported in tabular form, the data were subjected to little statistical 
treatment, analysis, or comparison. Interpretation of tables and extent of 
summation of major findings were limited. Conclusions were not clearly 
set forth in the report. A bias in favor of curriculums approved by the 
Engineering Council for Professional Development was apparent. Many 
evaluative statements suffered from lack of supporting evidence. Never- 
theless, the study is important for having revealed the wide variations in 
Programs in operation; the conflicting points of view; the problems and 
issues which beset the field; the multitude and range of curriculums; the: 
types of institutions offering technical education in engineering telated 
areas; and the distinctions to be made between technical curriculums an 
(a) vocational offerings at the trade level, (b) traditional, academic offer- 
ings, and (c) the first two years of professional curriculums. s 

Additional Reference: Smith and Lipsett (1956). 


Technical Education and the Junior College 


The frequency and fervor with which lay and professional groups ed : 
major responsibility for technical education to the comprehensive two-y 
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college added special significance to the study reported by Medsker (1960). 
Several technical institutes and two-year branches of senior colleges were 
included in his depth study of 76 of the 342 public and private two-year 
institutions located in the 15 states having 76 percent of the nation’s two- 
year college enrollment. He concluded that the two-year college, in spite 
of its avowed purposes and the high expectations for it, could not support 
its claim to uniqueness on the basis of special services rendered the two- 
thirds of the students who do not go beyond the second year of college. 

Though not central to the purposes of the study, Medsker identified and 
treated objectively the major problems to be overcome in developing tech- 
nical education on a broad scale, whether this is to occur in the compre- 
hensive two-year college or in some other institution. Among these were 
(a) the culturally induced prestige and social values associated with con- 
ventional college work, (b) inadequate counseling services and lack of 
information concerning technical education possibilities, and (c) honest 
disagreement among faculty members and employers as well concerning 
what constitutes the best preparation for semiprofessional occupations. 
Medsker concluded his analysis of the problems with the observation that 
if preparation for mid-level occupations is to be of increasing importance, 
the comprehensive two-year college is the logical institution to provide 
the training. He acknowledged, however, that failure of the comprehensive 
two-year college.to do so, as unfortunate as this might be, would leave 
no alternative but to tura to another type of institution, 

Clark (1960) utilized thè intensive case approach to conduct a compre- 
hensive sociological study of San José Junior College during its first four 
years of operation. His report and that of Medsker provided a more com- 
plete analysis of the impact of social forces upon the character and role 
of the comprehensive two-year college than can be found elsewhere in 
the literature of the past six years. Knowing in advance the problems that 
will be encountered in attempting to develop technical and other types of 
terminal programs for students who are unlikely to attend college for more 
than two years should be of invaluable assistance to those who venture 
into this field. The two studies have important and direct implications for 
technical and semiprofessional education, whether programs are provided 
in the two-year college or in another type of institution. 


» 


Suggested Future Research 


Of the many problems in the field of technical education which demand 
research effort, that of organization and administrative structure is singled 
out as the most crucial to the development of this phase of education. De- 
velopments to date in technical education have been sporadic, the responsi- 
bility remaining in most instances with local institutions. Many different 
patterns have evolved, The problems so clearly enunciated by Medsker 
(1960) and Clark (1960) persist. Remaining unanswered stands the ques- 
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tion of the kind of institution and the type of administrative structure 
within which semiprofessional education can be most effectively developed, 
although some clues are vaguely visible. The major developments in tech- 
nical education lie ahead. Uniformity of administrative pattern is neither 
desirable nor essential, but surely the choices can be narrowed through 
research in depth and through planning and coordination within an entire 
state. 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the REVIEW aims at achieving a balance in the treatment 
and reporting of the research in physical and mental health. The reader 
will have to be the judge of the extent to which this goal has been achieved. 
In the December 1949 and December 1956 issues, only limited attention 
was given to research on physical health. Steps in the present issue aimed 
at remedying this imbalance involved the inclusion of the three chapters 
concerned with research on youth fitness, health education, and safety 
education, and the introduction of a fourth chapter devoted to a consid- 
eration of the interaction of mental and physical health factors. 

If one looks at the earlier issues in the health cycle of the REVIEW, it is 
apparent that they dealt preponderantly with mental health research. Fur- 
thermore, the research, as reported and assessed by the chapter authors, 
seemed largely directed at dealing with discrete variables, even traits, in- 
volved in personal-social development. There also emerged, from the 
review of the literature in the December 1949 issue, the impression that 
many studies of that period were geared to testing or identifying cure-all 
procedures or technics for enhancing mental health and for mitigating 
mental illness. However, the chapter by McClusky in that issue anticipated 
and foreshadowed some of the current research and thinking on "positive" 
, mental health that will be described in this issue of the Review. The in- 
vestigations reported by McClusky seemed to indicate to him that the basic 
concern of schools and, teachers is “not remediation but prevention and 
facilitation” and that the style of instruction in classrooms as well as the 
interaction patterns of teachers with learners, as perceived by the learners, 
have major implications for the personal-social development of students. 

The December 1956 Review was particularly interesting because it 
chronicled the launching of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. The final report of the Commission appeared last year. The cen- 
sarees of the school, ranking in importance second only to the home in the 
social-emotional development of the individual, emerged clearly in the re- 
ports and assessments in the 1956 issue. For instance, Biber was cited as 
emphasizing that in order to help teachers to develop facilitative and help- 
ing attitudes toward learners, teacher education programs, whether in- 
service or preservice, have to afford experiences to teachers that are $0 
compelling that they not only influence but also alter the attitudes and 
interactions of the teacher with the learners. Jahoda’s summative work was 
reported in that issue as well as Jersild’s exploration of the need for the 
teacher’s understanding and acceptance of himself in order to be effective 
I the classroom. Seeley's Forest Hill Village Project was reported, in- 
cluding the effort of that study to develop a special service group to meet 
the needs and interests of emotionally handicapped youngsters. Thus it is 
apparent that a different research frame of reference and orientation from 
that underlying the 1949 issue was reflected in the 1956 issue. 
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As has already been indicated, the present issue on mental and physical 
health contains three chapters, “Health Education,” “Safety Education,” 
and “Youth Fitness and Health,” that are devoted almost entirely to re- 
search on physical health. Two chapters, “School and Community Mental 
Health Programs” and “Somatic-Psychological Interaction in Physical and 
Mental Health,” underline the interdependence of the two facets. The chap- 
ters entitled “Factors Influencing Individual Mental Health” and “Cultural 
and Social Factors in Mental Health” explore at some length investiga- 
tions on the human bęing’s psychological welfare in a very complex en- 
vironment. Finally, the intricacies, problems, and implications of studies 
organized and conducted in educational settings at all levels are described 
and evaluated in the chapters entitled “Mental Health in Education,” 
“School and Community Mental Health Programs,” and “Mental Health 
and School Personnel.” 

The chapter authors have obviously digested and assessed the consider- 
able body of literature of the past six years with care and insight. From 
the opening chapter through the concluding one a vast and rich field of 
research is traversed. It may well be that a first step toward integration 
and organization of this huge area occurs when one becomes at least 
cognizant of the fact that unifying principles and an organized theory are 
lacking and needed. 

It is the hope of those who labored to produce this issue that it will serve 
the needs of those who are seeking research sourees in,the area of mental 
and physical health. h A 


Joun WITHALL* and G. LAWRENCE RARICK, 
Co-chairmen, Committee on Mental 
and Physical Health 


— 
*John Withall has been sent by the University of Wisconsin to the Ivory Coast to serve for the next © 
two years as the University Representative with the Teaching Project of the Peace Corps. 
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CHAPTER I 


Mental Health in Education 


ELI M. BOWER * 


Iu arremprine to identify some of the major concepts of mental health 
in education, one should find the presentation by Ryan in the December 
1956 issue of the Review to be both informative and stimulating. In this 
current review of research concerning aspects of mental health in educa- 
tion, attention is given to (a) concepts of mental health and of education, 
including their interrelationships, (b) ego development in educational 
processes, (c) mental health factors in school achievement, (d) early 
identification of children with developing mental health problems, and (e) 
i^ rna vare approaches to the education of emotionally handicapped 
dren, 


Concepts of Mental Health and of Education 
Concepts of Mental Health : ° 


E * € 


Considerable confusion has long existed regarding what ls meant by 
mental health. Nevertheless, the report by Jahoda (1958) to the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health concerning the nature of posi- 
tive mental health made a courageous and productive attempt to clarify 
value dilemmas, to summarize past efforts, and to offer empirical indi. 
cators for recognizing positive mental health. Jahoda identified such 
indicators as having to do with attitudes toward self, with relations of the 
individual and reality, and with active efforts to master one's environment. 
Jahoda also noted that, while the meaning of positive mental health is 
elusive, the concept of mental illness is no closer to a consensus. Indeed, 
Szasz (1961) questioned the assignment of mental and emotional dis- 
orders to the realm of illnesses and suggested that “problems in living" 
be considered as a more realistic and meaningful substitute. 

Investigators such as Klein (1960) and Smith (1961) have utilized 
Jahoda’s definition to explore further the interrelations of three ions 
of mental health: self, reality testing, and environmental mastery. 

a deficit in one imply that an individual no longer enjoys positive mental 
health? Or must one's starfding in all three dimensions be reduced for ill 
health to ensue? Te answer these questions, Klein (1960) proposed that 
mental health be appraised in terms of three connotations: (a) “sound- 


* The material review of research, * 
epee atetal presented in thie, chapter, represente a, condensation of a longer 
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ness,” an enduring state of a “healthy” personality recognizable in such 
qualities as the presence of adaptability, the use of social skills, the demon- 
stration of a high degree of initiative, and the possession of a general 
perfusion of modest optimism; (b) “well-being,” an immediate or current 
state of health or effectiveness in dealing with stress or crisis; and (c) 
“emotional stability,” the ability of the individual to cope with specific 
environmental stresses over a period of time, while maintaining a state of 
emotional well-being. Klein pinned down four kinds of emotional stability: 
(a) general stability, (b) specific stability, (c) jnherited stability, and 
(d) acquired stability. He was particularly concerned with the ways in 
which acquired stability could be used in the organism’s adjustment to 
potentially stressful situations. 

Such stability would be acquired by organisms which have had expe- 
rience with stress-inducing agents and in the process have developed suc- 
cessful nonillness-producing ways of coping with the stress. In this con- 
ceptual framework of positive mental health, it might be possible to dis- 
cover situations in which small amounts of stress could render individuals 
increasingly able in the future to tolerate greater degrees of stress of a 
similar nature. For example, sibling rivalry, often regarded as a circum- 
stance contributing to a variety of behavioral and emotional disorders, 
could be thought to serve as a potential immunity-producing experience 
that would help: one to manage stress accompanying competitive rela- 
tionships. One:could hypothesize that a home in which there is reasonable 
and affectionate access to parental guidance would appear to offer one the 
opportunity for learning’ how to cope constructively with stress-inducing 
situations. 

Smith (1961), who has considered the conceptual problems of mental 
health, commented on the shift from exclusive concern with mental ill- 
nesses toward an interest in positive mental health. Such a shift, however, 
has not been accompanied by any real gains in research or scientific under- 
standing. Mental health or illness is still concerned with the evaluation of 
the personality in terms of criteria that are value oriented. Values, which 
are inherent in definitions of mental illness, are taken for granted pri- 
marily because there is little disagreement about them. It is natural to 
assume that something is wrong with a person who behaves “strangely” 
or whose thinking is disordered. What is “right” about a person with 
positive mental health is another matter. The variety and breadth of values 
that underlie such definitions are rarely acceptable or explicit to all. 
Con:equently, in his reconsideration of the problem of mental health, 
Smith questioned the bases with respect to which mental health has been 
conceptualized. ^ 

Why has*there been an increased emphasis on defining concepts of 
positive mental health? The demand, concluded Smith (1959), comes in- 
creasingly from those practitioners who are concerned with the socializa- 

» tion and education of children. Many practitioners, educators, parents, 
and social and behavioral scientists who are on the firing line must seek 
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direction for their efforts. Smith (1961) suggested four prerequisites for 
dealing adequately with the nonscientific value-laden aspects of positive 
mental health: First, the values in mental health goals should be made 
explicit. For example, if the “good life” is one of the goals, the term 
good needs to be defined explicitly and, if possible, operationally. Second, 
such positive mental health concepts as are proposed should be capable 
of some measurement. Third, they should fit within the framework of 
an acceptable personality theory. Fourth, they should be relevant to the 
social context in which they are conceived; for example, mental health 
in education should concern itself with goals relevant to educational in- 
stitutions and educational processes. 

At this point, reference needs to be made to Kubie’s relentless pursuit 

of the concept of mental health in psychiatric and educational literature. 
Kubie (1957, 1959) argued that behavior judged to be socially desirable 
or undesirable can be the consequence of many factors, but that the main 
difference between the individual with sound mental health and the in- 
dividual with impaired mental health is basically one of organismic 
elasticity, or homeostasis. The essence of behavior reflecting favorable 
mental health is flexibility; in contrast, frozen or relatively unalterable 
behavior is characteristic of the neurotic process, whether it be in im- 
pulses, purposes, acts, thoughts, or feelings. 
, Kubie (1957) also stated that behavior can be regarded as neurotic if 
it is the product of processes that predetermine áts automatic repetition. * 
Such processes usually stem from unconscious‘forces in the personality. 
In another paper, Kubie (1959) declared that belravior which is motivated 
primarily by unconscious forces will, in fact, become recurring and repeti- 
tive, since the goals of such behavior are rarely attainable. Although 
behavior motivated by unconscious forces may be useful and valuable in 
maintaining the health and personality integration of the individual, 
nevertheless, such behavior does become relatively unresponsive to chang- 
ing environmental conditions. 

One might well question the assumption, as does Redlich (1957), that 
acts determined by conscious or preconscious forces are “healthier,” in 
the sense of being freer, than acts motivated by unconscious forces. Is it 
not probable that unconscious defense mechanisms are health producing 
in their adaptive and self-protective goals? These defenses can be said 
to be health maintaining or health producing to the extent to which the 
individual needs to utilize them to maintain what may be termed his self- 
esteem and to mediate noxious forces in his environment. Yet it would 
seem obvious that the increased and continuous use of such unconscious 
mechanisms would in the long run render the organism less able to choose 
alternative modes of behaving. time 

Bower and others (1958) proposed the concept of degrees of freedom, 
or the number of behavioral alternatives available to an individual, as 
a measure of positive mental health. In a similar vein, Kubie (1959) re- 
Ported that restrictions of personality freedom are universal components 
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of common early childhood experiences. However, the restrictions that 
pose a neurotic potential can be directed and modified by educational 
experiences, stresses, and exceptional circumstances. According to Kubie 
(1959), the basic question that mental health and educational leaders 
and planners need to ask is “How can we equip a child with the facts, 
skills and understandings which he will need in life without interfering 
with his freedom to use such facts, skills and tools productively and 
creatively?” 


Concepts of Education in Relation to Mental Health 


Today public education has found itself facing the task of providing 
the intellectual, social, and affective nutrients to children and adolescents, 
many of which could formerly be obtained from other sources. As pointed 
out by Kotinsky and Coleman (1955), this perception of successful edu- 
cation as a prerequisite for adequate personality development of children 
and adolescents may be reflected in the general tendency to blame the 
school for all that goes amiss >with the state of the nation, including in- 
creases in the rate of divorce, delinquency, automobile fatalities, and 
mental illness. 

Education can be regarded as those experiences that mediate the cul- 
' ture to children. Such experiences can be provided in a variety of ways— 
through reading groups, teaching machines, television, lectures, seminars, 
individual study, group ‘discussions, and reading. The important link that 
the behavioral sciences have provided to educational practice is a circular 
one that connects cognitive mastery as represented in the acquisition of the 
meanings of symbols, participation in problem solving, and attainment of 
reading and other intellectual skills with the emotional satisfactions and 
dit that lead to self-identification, maturity, and freedom to relate 
to others. 

One cannot readily separate the nature of the child's learning experi- 
ences in school from his total growth as a personality. It may be hypothe- 
sized that educational experiences contribute to the potential of favorable 
mental health or ill health. A variety of different kinds of research can be 
utilized to support this hypothesis. In a 30-year follow-up study of chil- 
dren who were referred to a child guidance clinic, O'Neal and Robins 
(1958) related childhood behavioral problems to adult psychiatric states. 
Thcjinvestigators chose from the files of the public schools a control group 
of students who were similar to children referred to the clinic in age, sex, 
intelligence, ethnic membership, and residence. Although they had in- 
tended to use the control group for comparison purposes only, they were 
struck by the results, which showed that the simple criteria used to choose 
the control subjects—no excessive absences, no full grades repeated, no 
disciplinary action recorded, and an intelligence quotient of 80 or higher— 
had yielded a group with a high level of emotional health. The difference 
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between the control sample and the clinical group was particularly striking 
in view of the fact that the former group was drawn largely from a neigh- 
borhood of low socioeconomie status. Moreover, in about one-third of the 
cases there was a history of broken homes. 

Another kind of longtitudinal study was carried out by the President's 
Commission on the Conservation of Human Resources. The Commission 
sought to understand why one out of every seven men was judged to be 
mentally and/or emotionally incapable of serving in the U.S. Armed Forces 
in time of war. In a report of the work of the research staff of the Commis- 
sion, Ginzberg and others (1959) concluded that although a high level 
of educational attainment was not a safeguard against emotional disorders, 
the lower the educational level of a region, the higher the incidence of 
failure in the Armed Forces attributable to emotional disorders. Ginzberg 
noted that inadequate education and emotional problems tend, ovér a pe- 
riod of time, to reinforce one another and that learning difficulties and 
home difficulties seemingly combine to produce inadequate adults. This 
circular phenomenon was illustrated in an investigation by Bower and 
others (1958), in which measures of reading and arithmetic achievement 
of emotionally disturbed children and of their classmates were compared 
in grades 4, 5, and 6. The emotionally disturbed children achieved below 
their classmates. Moreover, the differences increased at each successive 
grade level. - " 

Additional evidence for the circular phenomenoif was gppatent in studies 
of children who, unable to function in school, sought to leave or to escape 
from it. In an extensive investigation of 105 high school students who were 
on the verge of dropping out, Lichter and others (1962) found that, in 
general, such adolescents had budding character disorders that dated back 
to elementary school. The school difficulties were judged to be either the 
outcomes of or the antecedents to a psychodynamic conflict from which the 
child sought refuge. 


Mental Health Within the Educational Process 


What is mental health in education? One cannot consider mental health 
activities apart from the educational or social processes in which person- 
ality growth is embedded. Neubauer and Beller (1958) noted that the con- 
tribution of mental health to education is the facilitation of learning and 
the learning process—not the pursuit of particular activities or objectives 
of its own. Biber (1961) suggested that mental health is' better derved 
from the intrusive quality of the intellectual educational experience than 
from any therapeutic regime, specifically planned for the school. Biber 
also commented on the past emphasis placed upon the human relations 
aspect of school life^as the main line to mental health. The error in this 
lay in making the teacher-child relationship and the child-child relation- 
ship the content rather than the bridge of learning. When one talks of edu- 
cation as a part of a program of mental health promotion or mental illness 
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prevention, one needs to spell out the theoretical assumptions in terms of 
which specific educational procedures may be said to enhance mental 
health. 

Sanford (1962a, b) argued that if educational processes are to be effec- 
tive they must involve a change in the structure of development of person- 
ality through its expansion, differentiation, or integration. Sanford per- 
ceived education as a process which, among other things, frees and en- 
courages the impulse life of children and adolescents. Sanford (1962b) 
urged that students need to be shown that the world of literature, drama, 
art, and science offers the best means by which the impulses and imagina- 
tion of childhood can find gratification. 

Hollister (1959) and Hollister and Goldston (1962a, b) diagrammed 
and described the emerging pattern of relationship between education and 
mental health. In the education of all children, including children with 
mild emotional handicaps, the relationship should be one of utilizing all 
social and behavioral science research in the development of curriculums 
and in the training of teachers, pupil-personnel workers, health workers, 
and administrative staffs. In addition, mental health personnel should 
assist school personnel in the pivotal function of establishing and building 
close liaison with parents. This latter function, as suggested by Conant 
(1961), is especially critical in slum and low socioeconomic areas. What 
a school should do and can do is to a large extent determined by the 
‘statuses and ambitions f the families being served. Similarly, the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health (1961) pointed out that society 
at present has no pervasive mental health resources that encompass the 
family within their structures, except as home-school liaison might be so 
conceived. 

_ Educational and mental health agencies have become closer and more 
integrative than previously in their efforts to provide effective educational 
experiences for moderately to severely handicapped children. In the edu- 
cation of emotionally disturbed children, close collaboration of teachers 
and clinicians has been taking place. Hollister (1961) described how work- 
ing with parents of this group has been assumed by trained community and 
residential mental health personnel. For moderately handicapped children, 
curricular adjustments have been made. Pupil personnel services within 
the school as well as assistance from outside mental health agencies have 
been available. Helpful descriptions of such activities may be found in 
the recently published textbook by White and Harris (1961). It is impor- 
tanùto note, as have Allinsmith and Goethals (1962), that in this continu- 
ing relationship between specialists in mental health and personnel in 
education, both groups have exchanged skills and techniques in realizing 
the goals of both education and mental health. In a recent publication, the 
National Society for the Study of Education (1959) has described how 
schools, in their efforts to carry out the responsibility of educating all the 
children of all the people, have enlisted the mental health profession as 
a helpful ally in realizing educational objectives. 
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Ego Development in Educational Processes 


Behavior can be regarded as the result of an interaction between an 
organism and the environment (internal and external) mediated or in- 
terpreted by personality processes called ego processes. Such ego processes 
are undoubtedly learned in the course of an organism's early adaptive 
struggles. In time they become a polarized window through which the 
world and the self are conceptualized. Behavioral sciences have come to 
regard the construct of ego strength (that is, ego processes which enhance 
a positive perception of self and others, encourage a vigorous relationship 
to the environment, and enable the organism to manage stress in a health- 
ful manner) as a function of the processes of growth and learning. This 
implied assumption of a unity between intellect and personality is to a 
large degree based on clinical experiences and research on an ego process 
called identification, from which it appears that children often introject 
the opinions and attitudes of key adult figures. 

Of major concern to behavorial scientists and educators are those factors 
which encourage a defensive reaction of a person to an event and those 
which encourage a coping pattern. In terms of the thinking of such writers 
as Klein and Ross (1958) and Murphy (1961), coping is an approach to 
the handling of stress or a problem of living in such a manner that the 
result is a stronger and healthier organism—an organism in a more fluid 
and effective homeostasis, or balance. On the other hand, a defensive pat- 
tern constitutes an approach by the organism to he de er problem that 
results in a less resilient state—that is, a more fixed and rigid homeostasis. 
Consequently an organism that employs defensive ego processes will, in 
time, lose the ability to function freely with new problems. Murphy (1961) 
suggested some major factors in evaluating and enhancing the positive cop- 
ing resources of children. Among these are (a) the range of gratification 
available to the child, including his interests; (b) his positive outgoing 
attitude toward life, including pride in himself; (c) the range and flexi- 
bility of his defense devices; and (d) his capacities to regress, to let down, 
and to retreat to a safer level of functioning. Increased use of defenses will 
in time produce the repetitive, rigid pattern of behavior which Kubie 
(1959) has labeled the neurotogenic component of education. To Kubie, 
this component represents the failure of education since its presence pre- 
vents or limits man's ability to change. [2 

The relationship of ego development and educational processes has only 
begun to be identified and described. Future research should provide opera- 
tional definitions or analogues of ego strength and shóuld identify the 
specific educational processes that can be expected to influence the develop- 
ment of ego-strengthening processes in the personality. 


Mental Health Factors in School Achievement 


_ Investigators have frequently reported the existence of a positive rela- 
tionship between successful school experiences and the ability to do pro-* 
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ductive work. For example, Miller (1958) considered reading disability as 
a syndrome that could be studied epidemiologically and that could be used 
as an index of antisocial behavior. In one school, Miller found that 16.1 
percent of fifth-graders were reading below third-grade level. In a two- 
year follow-up study, the reading status was found to remain relatively 
constant. Those children identified as retarded in reading exhibited, almost 
without exception, serious problems in social and academic adjustment. 
A compilation and analysis of a large body of research by Traxler and 
Townsend (1955) confirmed the high positive relationship between reading 
achievement and personal-social adjustment. 

Although it would be difficult to support the hypothesis that reading 
difficulties are necessarily the result of emotional difficulties (since emo- 
tional disturbances could also result from a child's inability to compete 
effectively with other children in reading skill), the secondary effects of this 
disability were apparent in the chapter by Bower and Holmes in the Decem- 
ber 1959 Review. Delacato (1959) reported upon studies concerning 
cerebral dominance and mixed laterality as possible contributors to lack 
of achievement in reading. The basic premise suggested by Delacato is that 
hemisphere dominance, which is the last step in the phylogenetic devel- 
opment of the brain, is most easily affected by damage or arrested develop- 
ment. Another dimension of reading disability is undoubtedly that of social 
deprivation, as indicated in the writings of Conant (1961), Lambert and 
Bower (1961), and Pressman (1962). 

Yet, from whatever etiológy or combination of factors reading disability 
arises, its impact on a child’s school progress is pivotal. Achievement prob- 
ably precedes all other factors as a basic factor in school success. For 
example, Bower (1960) found that in kindergarten (before academic 
values are stressed) the future achiever is not perceived any differently 
from the nonachiever. In the first and subsequent grades, however, those 
children who become successful achievers also become the most socially 
acceptable. 

Although lack of achievement in arithmetic does not seem to be so omi- 
nous a sign as reading disability, it is worthy of study. Bower (1960) 
noted that when the arithmetic achievement of emotionally handicapped 
children was compared with that of their classmates, the differences were 
found lo be relatively greater than those in reading skill. This may be 
due in part to the impact of reading difficulties on certain of the arith- 
metic tests in which reading is a factor. It is also possible that arithmetic 
is more abstract and less meaningful to children with mental health prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly, it is a type of learning that requires a high degree of 
concentration and attention, : 

_ The inability of children to concentrate and to attend because of emo- 
tional anxiety has been a subject of research for a number of investigators. 
, Pickrel (1958) found that persons scoring high on a test of “manifest 
anxiety” were able to solve problems which contained only a few alter- 
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native solutions faster than a group of individuals scoring low on the same 
test. However, on tasks that involved a greater number of alternatives or 
degrees of freedom, students with lower scores on the measure of anxiety 
did better than the students with higher scores. McKeachie, Pollie, and 
Speisman (1960) tested the hypothesis that the anxiety resulting from 
test items that were difficult or ambiguous could be reduced if the 
testees were encouraged to write comments about those test items that 
disturbed them. Such opportunities did indeed produce higher achieve- 
ment scores for those students who participated. Calvin, McGuigan, and 
Sullivan (1957) confirmed these findings and also reported that those 
subjects who made the most comments showed the greatest improvement. 
An additional dividend to the investigation of McKeachie, Pollie, and 
Speisman (1960) was the finding that when students who were asked to 
comment on their “feelings” about an item were compared to another 
group who were asked to comment in terms of further explanations of 
the item, the latter group made slightly higher scores. It was suggested that 
such talking activity may not be effective in learning unless it involves 
verbalizing cognitive as well as affective elements. 

Stress and anxiety in the school seem to be related to dropout. In an in- 
tensive study of 45 girls and 60 boys who were about to drop out of school, 
Lichter and others (1962) indicated that the reason was not the result 
of any specific learning failure but a broad educational.disability. They 
interpreted the dropping out to be an escape, or-a turning away, rather» 
than a positive kind of action. They found tliat the problems for boys 
tended to start in elementary school and that those for girls tended to orig- 
inate in adolescence. 

What has research revealed about the relationship of mental health to 
the achievement of the college student? Jacob (1957) concluded that 
college experience had only a minor effect on the quality of student judg- 
ment, social responsibility, and understanding. His findings did not sup- 
port the widely held assumption that college education exerts a liberal- 
izing influence upon adolescents. In a methodological examination of 
Jacob’s study, Barton (1959) questioned Jacob’s conclusion, which he 
felt had not been substantiated. Barton stated that, at best, Jacob’s work 
was a set of challenging hypotheses. In finding substantial changes of 
attitude in students during their college experiences, Webster (1958), inter- 
preted his results as supporting those personality theories that emphasize 
increasing complexity, differentiation, and acquisition of independence in 
Psychological development. s v 

Spielberger (1962) studied the relationship of measures of manifest 
anxiety to college achievement for two samples of comparable ability. 

e group of students judged to be highly anxious, when compared with 
the group thought fo be low in anxiety, did less well in terms of their 
over-all college grades. Although several high-anxiety students were found 
to be academic failures at all levels of ability, interestingly enough an 
analysis of the achievement level of students with both high academic 
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ability and high anxiety level suggested that a high anxiety level may actu- 
ally facilitate achievement. These findings may be consistent with Spence's 
(1958) suggestion that anxiety may provide increased motivation for 
students. 

Unfortunately, there are those individuals whose emotional problems 
may contribute to their dropping out of college. Harrison (1958) studied 
179 students who left Yale between 1947 and 1952 supposedly because 
of emotional difficulties. He noted that 86 of the 179 returned and that, 
of these, 69 percent were graduated. He also reported that those diagnosed 
as neurotic or psychotic had better than a 3 to 1 chance of succeeding upon 
return. Thus, the hypothesis that the appearance of a psychosis or neurosis 
in this age group (and socioeconomic level) usually leads to a major 
disruption in academic or life career is not too strongly supported. In fact, 
Harrisón found that dropping out frequently led to an apparently effective 
resolution of the emotional conflict, perhaps because of the opportunity 
afforded for extensive therapy. 


Early Identification: of Children with Developing 
Mental Health Problems 


Comprehensive summaries of procedures aimed at the early identification 
of children with learning and behavioral disorders of a developmental 
nature were given by Bower (1960), Gildea and others (1958), and Ull- 
man (1957). Bower pointed out the social and value conflicts inherent 
in such programs and the strategic position of the school in the early iden- 
tification of emotional problems in children. 

A recent publication of the California State Department of Education 
(1961) reported that children’s judgments of the personalities of other 
children were surprisingly accurate and predictive of emotional disturb- 
ances, that teachers’ judgments of emotional statuses of children were simi- 
lar to those of clinicians, and that teachers identified about the same 
proportion of children to be either overly withdrawn or overly aggressive. 
It was noted that about three children in each classroom had moderate 
to serious emotional problems and that differences between emotionally 
handisapped children and their classmates increased in each succeeding 
grade. Useful adaptation of materials used in the California investigation 
was described in a manual for teachers prepared by Lambert and Bower 


(1961). 


Psychoeducational Approaches .to the Education of 
* Emotionally Handicapped Children 


The problem of educating emotionally handicapped children has been 
one of the major factors in the increased liaison between the mental health 
and education professions. Three general trends in mental health program- 
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ming in the classroom were identified by Hollister (1959) as follows: (a) 
increased confidence and experience in the impact of group settings as 
a basis for healing or change, (b) increased use of mental health inter- 
mediaries, such as teachers, as the major dispensers and carriers of mental 
health programs along with the help and support of behavioral scientists 
and practitioners, and (c) greater and more imaginative use of psycho- 
educational classroom and diagnostic techniques and of special educational 
and guidance programs. Hollister and Goldston (1962a) pointed out the 
need to identify the essential psychoeducational processes used in educat- 
ing disturbed children and attempted to develop a preliminary taxonomy 
of the procedures and considerations involved. In another publication, 
Hollister and Goldston (1962b) identified 13 kinds of psychoeducational 
processes as relevant to the education of emotionally disturbed children 
in special classes: administrative processes, screening and diagnosis, plan- 
ning, placement and continuous assessment, classroom relationship, class- 
room-motivation developmental processes, perceptual-retraining processes, 
behavior management, behavior re-education, academic education, rehabili- 
aa to the regular classroom, clinician-educator liaison, and school-home 
iaison. 

That mental health consultation as a method of helping teachers has 
emerged and grown is also evident in a publication of the California 
State Department of Mental Hygiene (1961). The use of a school mental 
health unit to assist school staff in their work æith all children was dé 
scribed by Lawrence, Spanier, and Dubowy (1962). The objective of the 
unit in relation to the teachers was to increase their awareness of their 
own strength and resources in educating children. Basically, these and 
other programs supported Prescott’s (1957) premise that the multitudi- 


„nous daily decisions made by teachers are the fundamental bases of the 


educative process. 

The education of moderately or severely emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren has emerged as another area of concern and of collaboration between 
educators and mental health personnel. The previously cited publication 
of the California State Department of Education (1961) reported on a 
state-wide research program that included 13 different kinds of class- 
room approaches. Morse (1958) discussed the educational problems of 
disturbed children in relation to differential diagnosis as well as to the 
kind of teaching required. Haring and Phillips (1962) suggested one 
Specific approach: use of the structured classroom. e 

It is apparent that research in the development, preparation, and co- 
ordination of pupil personnel workers including psychologists, social work- 
ers, counselors, nurses, arid'physicians has increased. Formation of the 
National Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services, as announced 
by the U.S. Office of Education and the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and increased utilization of National Defense Education Act funds have, 
encouraged new developments in this field. 
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Some of the challenges for additional or new research include the devel- 
opment of ways to (a) identify, as early as possible, children with emo- 
tional disturbances, (b) demonstrate the effectiveness of teacher education 
programs and of pupil personnel programs that have been designed 
largely for the promotion of improved mental health, (c) determine the 
advantages of curricular experiences that are planned to enhance the 
ego of the child with positive mental health as well as the one with moder- 
ate or serious mental health problems, (d) ascertain whether use of 
emotionally hazardous situations and crises are effective in building satis- 
factory coping patterns in children, and (e) evaluate the effectiveness of 
various school-community programs intended to improve mental health. 
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CHAPTER II 
Cultural and Social Factors in Mental Health 


CARSON MC GUIRE * 


In r chapter of the December 1956 Review that corresponds to this 
one, Allinsmith and Goethals outlined four criteria for mental health. 
Moreover, they discussed built-in conflicts found in various cultures and 
examined two meanings of adjustment. In the initial monograph of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, Jahoda (1958) perceived 
the possibility of several mental healths in terms of judgments about 
assets and deficits. Recently, however, Smith (1961) raised questions about 
value dimensions in the use of multiple criteria. He regarded mental health 
as a reasonably adequate label for a variety of studies and mapped out 
both narrow and broad conceptions. Each could be concerned about 
present behavior, underlying attributes, or future prognoses. 

This chapter considers a range of theoretical developments and research 
reported during the past six years. Each selection in some way falls within 
the rubric of this chapter. Broad-gauged studies that reflect the influence 
of cultural and social variables are examined first. The focus then shifts 
to some more precise inquiries that explore procésses. Next, attention is ° 
directed toward reports of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health and their implications. Finally, methodological and theoretical ques- 
tions are raised with reference to future research and the shaping of 


hid RU. process which intervenes in the lives of both learner and 
eacher. 


Factors Affecting Illness and Health 


Since 1956, somewhat contradictory appraisals of emergent broad- 
gauged theories have appeared in reviews of empirical research. Hunt 
(1959) was most critical in his assessment of demographic, ecological, 
crosscultural, social-stratification, and social-mobility studies. He cautioned 
against giving causal significance to “culture conflict” and “social isolation” 
hypotheses regarding the precipitation of mental disorders. In addition to 
Purely environmental-demographic research reports, Scott (1958) ex- 
amined interpersonal correlates of mental illness and health. He then Sug- 
gested some possibly relevant dimensions of interactional processes: social 
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isolation, degree of involvement of individuals within a particular social 
system, and differences in socialization procedures employed among var- 
ious groups. 

Clausen (1959) pointed out that a variety of behavioral phenomena, 
including illness, are only partially culturebound. Certain preferred social 
responses and institutional forms may be lacking in some cultures or 
subcultures and elaborated in others. Alternatives to be faced by the in- 
dividual were postulated by Cohen (1959): (a) conformity versus shame 
and deprivation, (b) participation in or creation of another subculture, 
or (c) violation of expectations and acceptance of consequent depriva- 
tions. In addition, he identified linkages among forms of deviant behavior: 
for example, acting out and passive withdrawal. Much of the recent liter- 
ature reflects these divergent points of view. 


2 


Crosscultural Studies 


Interdisciplinary research of a crosscultural nature, often under the 
rubric “social psychiatry,” has been fostered by the Social Science Research 
Council. Leighton, Clausen, and Wilson (1957) edited the report of the 
original committee, which emphasized (a) forces which impinge upon the 
individual, (b) shared patterns, and (c) the societal impact of mental 
illness. Looking backsen the chapters of the book, the editors recognized 
that many patterns of Human behavior that are regarded as evidence of 
mental illness in one eontext are not so defined in another setting. This 
posed a problem of research strategies that has not yet been solved. 

Varied approaches were illustrated in a volume edited by Opler ( 1959), 
which focused upon the variable effects of cultural stress upon mental 
health. Various parts of the book demonstrate the power of cultural anal- 
ysis. Nevertheless, the fact that individuals with experiences apparently 
similar to those who showed evidence of psychopathology turned out to be 
mentally healthy indicates the operation of as yet unidentified dynamic 
variables. Leighton (1959) presented one possible theoretical framework 
in the first of three reports of the Stirling County study of psychiatric dis- 


order in a small community in Nova Scotia. 
2 


Environmental-Demographic Research 


Some of the recent literature rouses a hunger for explanation. For ex- 
ample, Jaco (1960) searched for all first-treated cases of psychoses in 
Texas during a two-year period. His majot findings were that the rate 
of incidence was greater for females than for males} among the old rather 
than among the young, in the Anglo-American rather than in the Spanish- 
American or nonwhite subcultures, in urban areas as contrasted with the 
tural, and for single and divorced persons compared with married persons. 
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He also found higher psychotic rates among those in the professional and 
semiprofessional groups than in other occupational categories, as well as 
equally high incidence among those with some college as among those 
having no college education. Some of the foregoing and many other de- 
tailed inferences drawn from the survey differed markedly from findings 
in earlier epidemiologic studies. Jaco attributed this to (a) differences 
in case-finding methods which included patients receiving private psy- 
chiatric treatment; (b) the use of incidence rather than prevalence rates; 
(c) direct adjustment of the rates for age, sex, and subculture; and (d) 
the rapid transition in Texas of the risk-population from a rural to an 
urban economy. 

One book has been regarded as a model of clarity and specificity in 
the conception, design, and reporting of a 10-year community study. Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich (1958) headed a research team which focused 
upon two questions: Is mental illness related to social class? Does a men- 
tally ill patient’s position in the status system affect how he or she is 
treated? The team developed procedures for a psychiatric census and for 
interviewing and stratifying a 5-percent sample of the population in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Prevalence of ‘neurotic disorders was more 
than 60 percent in Classes I-II (upper, upper middle), shifting down- 
ward in III (lower middle) and in IV (upper lower), to less than 20 
percent in V (lower lower), the remainder within each elass being cate- 
gorized as psychotic. This, the authors noted, coukd be jn part a function” 
of the way the psychiatrist is perceived and utflized. More detailed anal- 
yses revealed that the categories of neuroses and types of psychoses varied 
according to social status. Moreover, effectiveness in securing psychiatric 
treatment, knowledge of mental illness and its treatment, the acceptance 
of the mentally ill by relatives, and other factors diminished from Class 
I to Class V. Hollingshead and Redlich concluded that “Class V needs 
help most—social and psychiatric—and gets it least” (p. 374). 

The Midtown Study, initiated by Rennie in Manhaitan, New York City, 
has been carried on since his death. Langner (1961) dealt with some 
results of the Sample Survey Operation, which utilized a sample of 1,660 
persons drawn from 111,000 residents aged 20-59. A statistic, called the 
“Ridit,” was used to transform classifications by two psychiatrists into 
a measure of “mental health risk.” Factor scores, 0-20, were derived 
from items related to mental health independently of social status. When 
factor scores were low, risks were similar for high, medium, and, low 
socioeconomic categories. When high, however, risks were much greater 
among persons of low socioeconomic status. Thus stress, measured by the 
cumulative scores for 10 faétors in the Midtown Study, coulg have been 
cushioned by certain! advantages or countered by more resilient personal- 
ities of middle and higher status persons. On the other hand, Langner 
realized, similarly classified stress may not have the same meaning at 
each level. 
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Underlying Patterns and Processes 


Each essential step in becoming a human being—establishing self-other 
relationships, learning to use and to respond to symbols, coping with 
complex motivations and value dilemmas—seems to be loaded with op. 
portunities to acquire various kinds of emotionality (McGuire, 1960). 
The focuses and intensities of dynamic processes that shape personalities 
and behavioral patterns apparently differ when experiences with age-mates 
and more remote adults, in school and elsewhere, are restricted by close- 
tied parents. Thus family structure and dynamiés and certain kinds of 
antecedent-consequent patterns and processes have to be considered in ad- 
dition to broad-gauged cultural and social factors. 


Family Influences 


Some insights into the more subtle factors operating within the family 
have been provided in recent research. For example, Kohn (1959) used 
a sampling procedure and interviews to study parental reactions to mis- 
behavior as a function of their values and, in particular, the relation of 
social class to the exercise of parental authority. Reported reactions of 
middle and working class parents to eight types of situation were classified 
into four categories: ignore, scold, divert, punish or coerce. Lower status 
, parents tended to respond in terms of the immediate consequences of the 
child's actions, with some sharp distinctions drawn for the physical punish- 
ment of girls in order to reinforce sex-role expectations. Middle class moth- 
ers and fathers apparently reacted in terms of interpretations of the intent 
they inferred in a boy's or a girl's behavior. 

Family patterns associated with adolescent personality structure were 
explored by Peck (1958) as a part of the Prairie City Study. Four dimen- 
sions of family interaction were obtained from a factor analysis of various 
measures and ratings: consistency, democratic child rearing, mutual trust 
and approval, and parental severity. Later personality assessments of 
the 34 subjects who had been studied intensively were sorted into six 
factors, They were designated as ego strength, superego strength, willing 
social conformity, spontaneity, friendliness, and hostility-guilt complex. 
Ego strength, often associated with mental health, appeared to be a con- 
sequence of stable consistency as well as a warm, mutual trust and approval 
not only in the parent-child relationship but also between parents. These 
findings were elaborated further in a book by Peck and others (1960). 
They differentiated amoral, expedient, conforming, irrational-conscien- 
tious, and rational-altruistic components in, a, theory of character. 


^ 


Antecedent-Consequent Patterns 


Clinical observations and depth research (such as Peck's) and theories 
developed from them have suggested a number of hypotheses about the 
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relation between certain kinds of child rearing and other early experiences, 
on one hand, and the personality attributes produced by them, on the 
other. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957), in their well-known Patterns of 
Child Rearing, laid the foundation for a number of follow-up studies which 
tested such hypotheses. Their data were gathered from interviews with 379 
mothers of five-year-old children? Recently, Sears (1961) published a 
study of the relation between early socialization experiences and later 
aggressions as measured by six scales administered to 76 boys and 84 girls, 
aged 12, in a follow-up sample. Much of the evidence supported an expecta- 
tion, based upon a theory of frustration-induced drive, that the successful 
inhibition of early forms of aggression tends to produce heightened degrees 
of aggression anxiety (prosocial) and self-aggression at a later age. Anti- 
social aggression was related positively to high permissiveness and low 
punishment, the latter representing a reversal from the earlier years. 
Social class variability was not explored, since approximately 60 percent of 
the subjects were from upper middle class families; but there were some 
important sex differences in the antecedents for aggression anxiety. 

Most of the current research is not so neatly designed, at least in terms 
of a clearly demarked time dimension: Nevertheless, there have been 
some ingenious studies, using new instruments, which reveal underlying 
patterns and processes that may modify the influences of obvious social 
and cultural variables. Winder and Rau (1962), for example, measured 
social deviance (aggression, dependency, withdrawal, edepression) by 
means of an inventory of peer nomination adininistered to a population of 
710 boys in intermediate grades. After drawing samples to represent 
three levels of aggression and of dependency, they obtained scores of 
parental attitudes for 108 fathers and 118 mothers. They found, for 
instance, that aggression was associated with paternal affection and manip- 
ulation of rewards, together with stereotyped sex-role expectations. On 
the other hand, dependency was related to rejection and sex anxiety on 
the part of the mother as well as to the father's low self-esteem. 


Beliefs and Attitudes 


. 


No matter what has been learned or may be uncovered in tke future 
about mental illness and health, certain beliefs and attitudes form a 

arrier to effective public communication in an area highly charged with 
anxiety. The University of Illinois studies reported by Nanaally (1961) 
Showed that one major task is “to fill in the voids where people are unin- 
formed.” Various methods, each fully described in the book, indicated 
favorable attitudes toward’ mental specialists as individuals? Nevertheless, 
the Public appeared to distrust and to devalue treatment methods and 
Institutions. The problem is complicated by factors uncovered by Cohen 
and Struening (1962), who studied opinions of personnel in two large: 
mental hospitals. 


. 
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Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 


The Mental Health Study Act of 1955, a joint resolution of the House 
and Senate, clearly set forth for the first time the premise that mental 
health is a matter of grave national concern. With Jack R. Ewalt, M.D., 
as director, the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, as chosen 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, rapidly formed task groups 
to analyze and to evaluate needs and resources. The December 1956 
Review, Mental and Physical Health, was in large part made possible by 
grants-in-aid. Since then 8 of 10 monographs have been published, as well 
as a final report to the U.S. Congress which may have a great impact in 
years to come. 

Each monograph, beginning with the conceptual work of Jahoda (1958), 
represented a part of the over-all study design. Fein (1958) established a 
method of calculating direct and indirect costs of mental illness, con- 
servatively estimating them at a minimum of $3 billion per year. Albee 
(1959) examined manpower resources, condemned current educational 
practices, and suggested new strategies necessary to staff the mental 
health professions. Gurin, Veroff, and Feld (1960) made an intensive study 
of 2,460 “normal” Americans over 21 years of age. Their sample in- 
dicated that nearly one in four had been sufficiently troubled to need help 
at some time and that qne in seven sought it in one way or another. 
Parenthetically, a follow-up study by Jackson (1962) of the same 
population revealed that both moderate and sharp status inconsistencies, 
classified by discrepancies in occupation, education, and racial-ethnic 
background, were related to the degree of psychological disturbance 
reported by individuals. Robinson, deMarche, and Wagle (1960) obtained 
data from the 3,103 counties in the continental United States and selected 
15 of these for very intensive field studies. Less than one-fourth had 
mental health clinics, and few had welfare or health agencies adequately 
staffed to support and to guide emotionally disturbed persons. 

Apparently people in the schools have to work closely with a network 
of agencies, especially in terms of the manner in which funds are allocated 
and the necessary mental health personnel are prepared. The report by 
Robinson, deMarche, and Wagle (1960) pointed out that teachers should 
be educated to discover mental health problems in their pupils and to 
make intelligent referrals at early stages. This view was reinforced in a 
report, on the role of schools by Allinsmith and Goethals (1962). They 
detected five definitions of the curriculum with reference to the promotion 
of mental health. Despite the contradictions, they believed that teachers 
could make "significant contributions in each of eight areas: namely, 
detection, limited diagnosis and prognosis, first aid, referral, some ap- 
proaches to treatment, rehabilitation, follow-up, and intelligent prevention. 

> The authors believed that teachers, unless prepared during teacher educa- 
tion and through in-service activities, should limit themselves to detection 
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and referral when not in active contact with guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel and/or with mental health consultants. 

The final report of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
(1961), Action for Mental Health, incorporated the principal findings of 
the five-year study and made recommendations that set forth concrete steps 
to be undertaken at the local, state, and federal levels. This chapter cannot 
do justice to the volume. Since the summary of recommendations (pp. 
vii-xxiv) and introduction (pp. xxv-xxxiii) are succinct and the succeed- 
ing text is admirably organized and readable, the book is recommended 
for purchase and careful study. 


Mental Health and the Educative Process 


Regardless of policy dilemmas and attitudinal conflicts concerning the 
responsibilities of schools for mental health, there is mounting evidence 
that noncognitive dimensions are just as important as purely cognitive 
factors in accounting for educational achievement and for other forms 
of valued behavior (d’Heurle, Mellinger, and Haggard, 1959; Hoffman, 
Rosen, and Lippitt, 1960; McGuire and others, 1961; Peck, 1962). Many 
of the measures used to indicate these dimensions of effectively function- 
ing versus borderline and ineffective persons have demonstrated cultural 
variability (Pierce-Jones, Reid, and King, 1959; McGuire, 1961b). Anti- 
academic attitudes along with what has heen tefme the “alienation 
syndrome” (anxiety, mistrust, pessimism, self-centeredness, and resent- 
ment) have appeared in these recent studies as barriers to profitable 
learning experiences. The latter dimension, alienation, was studied 
psychologically by Davids and Pildner (1958) and sociologically by 
Seeman (1959). 

Significant advances in theory and methodology recently have begun 
to appear in research involving school and college populations. The 
multivariable, multimethod approach was admirably illustrated by Jack- 
son, Getzels, and Xydis (1960). They found that psychological difficulties 
intruded the cognitive performances of boys during physical maturation 
and of girls later during the resolution of same-sex, other-sex relationships. 
The multidimensional theory of behavior with demonstrated “factors in 
Persons” that was presented by McGuire (1961a) supported propositions 
set forth in the preceding paragraph. In a study of mental health in 
teacher education, Veldman, Peck, and McGuire (1961) showed that 
four judges could agree upon underlying factors in their assessments of 
biographical data, self-reports, and projective instruments. j 

Each of these examplts"and others not cited are evidence of the in- 
creasing sophistiĉation in theory and research made possible by the 
availability and wise use of the high-speed computer. Thus the perplexing 
problem of relating cultural and social variables to intellectual and dynamic 
elements of personality and behavior may be solved yet. Then more valid 
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and reasonable explanations and predictions of various facets of mental 
health and aspects of the educative process should be possible. 
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CHAPTER III 


Factors Influencing Individual Mental Health 
TED LANDSMAN 


A MAJOR highlight in mental health planning of the six-year period 
covered by this Review was the presentation of the final report of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health (1961) to the U.S. 
Congress, governors, and legislatures. The action program recommended 
in the report emphasized not only research but basic research in contrast 
to applied research. The Joint Commission separated the period’s research 
into two areas which parallel the basic-applied continuum: research in 
biological and psychopharmacological bases and research in family pat- 
terns, with emphasis on the schizophrenogenic parent. 

A vast area of research in psychological and personality processes can 
be seen as basic to the study.of mental health and, as such, continues to 
be supported, particularly by the National Institute of Mental Health 
(1959, 1960, 1961). This area covers such subjects as mental processes, 
personality development, perception, motivation, and learning. This chap- 

* ter, however; is limited to those studies that bear directly upon mental 
health factors. id 


D 


Maternal Patterns 


Mothers are more likely to receive blame than reward for the outcomes 
of child rearing. Klatskin, Jackson, and Wilkin (1956) connected maternal 
deviations in sleep management of children with problem behavior in the 
first year. The study also indicated that feeding, toilet training, and 
socialization practices seem to be responsible for problem behavior in 
the second and third years. 

The persistent post World War II trend toward employment of mothers 
worried many social welfare agencies. Some research on the problem has 
emerged, notably the studies of Yarrow (1961) which centered upon 50 
working and»50 nonworking mothers. Specific child rearing practices 
differed little between the two groups. However, those mothers who pre- 
ferred to work but did not because of a sense of duty seemed to have the 
greatest problems in dealing with their children. Studies by Nye (1959) 
and Hoffman (1961) support these conclusions. 

The National Institute of Mental Health (1960) also made studies 
which signified that early acceptance of the infant by the mother is im- 
portant to his adjustment, particularly between the years of 9 and 12. 
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These investigations suggested that the specific permissiveness or con- 
straint of the mother is less important than her basic acceptance of the 
child. Bayley and Schaefer (1960) reported continued significance of the 
maternal role. Both boys and girls in the study paralleled their mothers’ 
behavioral patterns before the age of 3, while after 3 the girls began to 
differ in behavior from their mothers. The mother’s behavioral patterns 
and the family’s socioeconomic status were highly predictive of the child’s 
adjustment. Altman (1958) studied mothers of 51 normal, latency-age 
children and concluded that children of the more stable mothers were 
more expansive and vigorous, both intellectually and emotionally, than 
were children of the less stable mothers. The significance of feeding in 
infancy was emphasized by Brody (1956) in one of the more comprehensive 
reports on maternal influences. Centering their study upon 450 children 
referred to the Institute for Juvenile Research, Rosenthal and others ,(1959) 
stressed the role of maternal defenses in mother-child relationships result- 
ing in problem behavior of the child. Mason (1958) defined a pattern of 
hostility and aggression and an inability to grant independence as char- 
acteristic of mothers of drug addicts, Thus, while the hypothesis con- 
cerning the mother’s central role in the mental health of the child continues 
in general to be supported by many studies, a single or even unified group 
of maternal patterns has not yet emerged from the literature. 


Schizophrenogenic Móthers E ^ 


. The role of mothers was a promising area of research for investigators 
Interested in the etiology of schizophrenia, the largest category of mental 
illness. Winder and Kantor (1958) found schizophrenogenic mothers to 
be immature. Dworin and Wyant (1957) discerned a pattern of domineer- 
ing, smothering, and demanding behavior on the part of mothers of 
Schizophrenic subjects in therapy. Unresolved independence-dependence 
on the part of sons of such mothers is often apparent. Schizophrenic 
daughters more frequently see their mothers as exercising authoritarian 
control than do normals, according to Heilbrun (1960). 

Two studies cast doubt upon the existence of the schizophrenogenic 
mother, Zuckerman, Oltean, and Monashkin (1958) could not support 
their hypothesis that mothers of schizophrenics have more severe parental 
attitudes than do mothers of normals. Klebanoff (1959) found that mothers 
of schizophrenic children showed less, rather than more, pathological atti- 
tudes than mothers of brain-damaged or retarded children. Because the 
hypothesis of the schizophrénógenic mother has thus been plaged in doubt 
by several studies, irtvestigators have begun to look for multiple causation 
of the occurrence of schizophrenia. Analyses of the role of family constella- 
tions and the placing of the father into the circle of suspicion are now being 
undertaken. 
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Role of the Family 


In a study reported by Jackson and others (1958), 20 psychiatric 
specialists attempted to distinguish the schizophrenogenic father and 
mother. Low level of agreement was noted concerning the conception of 
the father as defeated, autocratic, and chaotic, while better over-all agree- 
ment was found in the characterization of the mother as puritanical, help- 
less, and Machiavellian. Esman, Kohn, and Nyman (1959) failed to find 
a particular family pattern in 11 families with schizophrenic children. 
However, Lidz and others (1957) discovered seriously disturbed marital 
relationships in 14 families with schizophrenic offspring. Familial genesis 
was also discerned in a study by McCord, Porta, and McCord (1962). 
Utilizing 2,145 stepchildren, an unusually large sample, Bowerman and 
Trish (1962) presented evidence to show that homes involving step re- 
lationships were more likely to hold stress ambivalence and low cohesive- 
ness than normal homes. Other parental patterns noted by investigators 
as related to schizophrenia or serious disturbance included (a) dishar- 
monious parental relationships (Fisher and others, 1959); (b) rigidity 
and self-deception (Perr, 1958) ; (c) adjustment problems (Peterson and 
others, 1959) ; and (d) arbittariness and parental maladjustment (Kauf. 
man and others, 1960). 

Additional References: Becker and others (1959); Block and others 

, (1958); Ehrenwald (1960); Fisher and Mendell (1956); Gray (1959); 
Greenfield (1959); Kaufman and others (1958); Myers and Roberts 
(1959); Nakamura (1959); Peterson and others (1961); Rosenbaum 
(1961); Rouman (1956); Schofield and Balian (1959) ; Vogel (1960); 
Watson (1957). 


Role of Siblings and Peers 


Ordinal position has long fascinated behavioral scientists; additional 
studies in this area during the past six years have continued to be of 
significance for mental health. Sampson (1962) found that first-born 
peers showed a higher need for achievement, while first-born females 
showed greater resistance to influence than their later-born counterparts. 
In a study of 250 Haryard students, McArthur (1956) reported that the 
first child tended to be adult oriented and sensitively serious, while the 
second child was oriented with easygoing friendliness. Grosz and Miller 
(1958), studying 156 schizophrenic patients in three-sibling families, 
reported that ño ordinal position appeared to carry specific vulnerability 
to schizophrenia, Childhood friends were found to be lacking among 
psychotics, and a higher rate of childhood friends existed among normals, 
ee to Lantz (1956). Schooler (196?) found that more female 
a Penis came from the last half of their sibling group than 

Additional References: Bossard and Boll (1956); Rosenthal (1959); 
Stotland and Cottrell (1962). 
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Effects of Separation 


No matter what the impact of defective mothering upon mental health, 
it appears that separation of any kind is likely to have its effect on the 
child. Berg and Cohen (1959) demonstrated greater frequency of separa- 
tion from the mother in childhood among*schizophrenic females than 
among neurotic females. t 

In an unusually pertinent study with monkeys, Jensen and Tolman 
(1962) confirmed the significance of togetherness in mother-child pairs 
by demonstrating that mothers were specific to their own infants but 
that children learned to be own-mother specific only after repeated separa- 
tion and interaction with an unfamiliar mother. A study of father absence 
in Norwegian-sailor families by Lynn and Sawrey (1959) pointed out 
immaturity and poor peer adjustment among father-absent boys. * 

Lidz and others (1957) studied a group of families in which schizo- 
phrenics were reared and found not a single one to be well integrated. 
All of the marriages were seriously disturbed or torn by the necessity 
that one spouse passively accept the pathological behavior of the other. 


Mental Health in Childhood Periods 


Autism and childhood schizophrenia remain gntities which challenge, 
serious research. Factors associated with this, patter? include (a) fear 
of annihilation (Kaufman and others, 1957) and (b) biologital disturb- 
ances (Fish, 1959). Freedman and Bender (1957) found that six child 
Schizophrenics grew up to be adult schizophrenics. The approach-avoid- 
ance conflict theory was presented by Phillips (1957) as a new theoretical 
basis for understanding the disease. 

Asthma is perhaps the most pervasive problem to be linked with mental 
health. Fitzelle (1959) found elevated psychopathic scores for mothers 
of asthmatic children, while Harris and Shure (1956) reported no evi- 
Pis of intensified symptoms of disturbed behavior in the asthmatic 

up. 

Additional References: Brody (1958) ; Cattell and Coan (1957); Cat- 
tell, Coan, and Beloff (1958) ; O'Neal and Robins (1958). i 


Soft Mothers " 


No review of parent factors on mental health would be complete with- 
out a report of the startling, studies of Harlow (1958, 1959) and of Harlow 
and Woolsey (1958) ), who reared baby monkeys with two kinds of artificial 
mothers, one made principally of wire, the other of foam rubber. The 
clear preference of the infants for the soft mothers and their subsequent 
Superior adjustment even on into monkey adulthood established, at least 
for monkeys, the significance of frequent and intimate body contact 
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between mother and infant. Harlow found that those separated from their 
mothers and isolated from other monkeys showed extreme social ab- 
normalities. In addition, those monkeys reared with wire mothers be- 
came themselves “helpless, hopeless, heartless mothers devoid of any 
maternal feeling.” The study is also of considerable methodological 
significance in light of the» educator’s frequent assertion of the mean- 
inglessness of animal research. Harlow’s studies have, more than those 
of any other comparative psychologists, demonstrated the possibility of 
significant exploration through primate research. _ 


Biochemical Factors 


Perhaps the most distinctive development in mental health research 
in recent years has been the optimism concerning the expected discovery 
of a biochemical basis for schizophrenia and other psychoses. Studies 
in this area far outnumber those of social or family roles in mental health; 
no doubt the amount of federal funds in this area is also substantially 
greater. The promising studiés isolating taraxein from the blood of 
schizophrenics were seriously questioned when Siegel and others (1959) 
found themselves unable to obtain replications of the results. Mann and 
LaBrosse (1959) found that the differences in urinary excretion of 
phenolic acids» by schizophrenic patients, reported in a previous study, 
were due simply to the coffee-drinking habits of the patients. The role of 
defects in the metabolisni of circulating epinephrine as well as other bio- 
chemical effects were described with similar cautions by Kety (1959). 

Blood plasma research, which still shows possibilities, continues. Pres- 
ence or absence of schizophrenia was predicted with some accuracy by 
Frohmann and others (1958) on the basis of a factor which alters car- 
bohydrate metabolism of red cells. The studies of Scheinberg and others 
(1957) and Abood, Gibbs, and Gibbs (1957) raised doubts about the 
significance of measurement of concentration of ceruloplasmin. Similarly, 
Antebi and King (1962) reported no diagnostic value in the estimation 
of serum enzyme activity. Feldstein, Hoagland, and Freeman (1959) 
found no causal relationship between serotonin metabolism and chronic 
schizophrenia. Negative results were reported by Wortis (1959) con- 
cerning the effects of serum drawn from patient groups on rat brain 
oxidative activity and by Barak, Humoller, and Stevens (1958) con- 
cerning the testing of blood glutathione levels. 

Despite controversial results, Sprince and others (1961) suggested con- 
tinued research on indole metabolism in mental'illnese. Similarly, serotonin 
and tryptamine continue to be studied in view of persistent reports, 
clinical and otherwise, of their significance in mental illness. Aprison and 

, Ferster (1961) showed behavioral changes associated with the level of 
serotonin in the brain. Other substances explored in relationship to mental 
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health include epinephrine, norepinephrine, and the whole range of psy- 
chotomimetic or psychototropic drugs. These are listed in a report by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service (1962). Some illustrative biochemical studies include those on 
(a) LSD-25 (Anastasopoulos and Photiades, 1962; and Aronson, Water- 
mann, and Klee, 1962); (b) chlórpromazihe and reserpine (Gonzalez 
and Shepp, 1962); (c) methylphenidate (Froelich and Heckel, 1962) ; 
(d) ACTH (Miller and Ogawa, 1962); (e) hydrocorticosteroid levels 
(Co Tui, Riley, and Qrr, 1956); (f) reserpine (Arnold and Freeman, 
1956; and Pearl and others, 1956) ; and (g) catecholamines (Axelrod and 
others, 1961). 

For the nonmedical reader, a series of summaries on the significance 
of biochemical factors in mental health may be helpful: Abramson (1956), 
Fisher (1959), Rinkel and others (1958), McDonald (1958), Kety*(1959) , 
and Rubin (1959). 

There seems to be sufficient clinical and experimental evidence to de- 
mand continued exploration of biochemical origins of mental illness. 
However, the earlier enthusiasm seems to have been somewhat tempered 
by the contradictory results of various investigators. Both blood-fraction 
research and enzyme activity seem particularly promising in this area, 
and with increased precision in methodology the biochemical bases of 


psychoses may become increasingly clear in coming years. 1 
LJ . 
m 
Perceptual Causation : 


_ Exploration of the genesis of mental health through perceptual processes 
is perhaps one of the major areas of research with sophisticated theoreti- 
Cal bases. Eysenck, Granger, and Brengelmann (1957) found that a 
Series of objective perceptual tests differentiated at reasonably high levels 
among groups of psychotics, neurotics, and normals. After differentiating 
among schizophrenics in good contact with reality, those in poor contact, 
and normals in a size-constancy experiment, Lovinger (1956) suggested 
that basic perceptual processes are involved in schizophrenia. Schizo- 
Phrenics made significantly more errors in a space-perception task as 
reported by Hozier (1959). Zimet and Fine (1959) obtained differences 
between process and reactive schizophrenics in levels of perceptual or- 
Banization as tested by the Rorschach technique. Similar use of perceptual 
differences was found by Weckowicz and Blewett (1959), and by Dixon 
and Lear (1962). i 

Additional References: Friedman (1958); Lang and Luoto (1962); 
McReynolds and Collins (1961); Weckowicz and Hall (1960). 

e 


Sensory Deprivation 
i Perhaps the most significant psychological process with the broadest 
implications for all areas of mental health is sensory deprivation. Rosen- 
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zweig (1959) summarized the implications for an analogy between sensory 
deprivation and schizophrenia. Wexler and others (1958) reported that 
male volunteers who were subjected to perceptual and sensory deprivation 
through the use of a tank-type respirator all showed degrees of anxiety, 
distortions in time judgment, and impaired ability to concentrate. In 
brief isolation procedures, Cohen and others (1959) demonstrated the 
occurrence of more simple hallucinatory responses than those reported 
in studies requiring longer periods of isolation. Wase and Christensen 
(1960) added a new dimension to this area by demonstrating a signifi- 
cant lowering in phospholipid metabolism in the brains of isolated mice. 
However, patients tested by Gibby and Adams (1961) were more receptive 
after partial sensory deprivation. 


o 


General Summary and Evaluation 


Perhaps the most dramatic and rapidly developing area of mental health 
research of the past six years is that concerning the biochemical or 
psychopharmacological aspects of mental health, The responsibilities and 
the demands for such research were illustrated by Loranger, Prout, and 
White (1961). 

Behaviorial scientists have long and unsuccessfully struggled with basic 
"problems of research design which they thought were well handled by 
the physical and Biological sciences—size and representativeness of sam- 
ple, controls and precision in measurement. The importance of careful 
design of experiments is consistently overlooked in drug research and 
in biochemical research, where it would appear that problems in design 
might more easily be solved, Preferences still seem to be for small con- 
veniently selected samples of from 8 to 15 subjects in some instances. 
Nevertheless, the development of more accurate methods and tighter con- 
trols is occurring, and it seems almost safe to say that the coming years 
will bring increasingly significant information concerning the biochemical 
and physiological structure of behavior. 

Research on family origins of mental illness which has centered on 
the role of the mother, seems to be shifting to a greater concern with 
family, environment, including the socioeconomic conditions and the inter- 
related roles of father and mother. In view of the difficulties in securing 
families as subjects, one can only applaud the improvement in methods 
of control in these studies. Perhaps the major methodological problems 
lie in the development of more nearly precise criterion instruments and 
more nearly precise measurement approaches in general. 

Future research seems headed for (a) psychochemical research which 
would explore the effect of psychological events such’ as parental rejection 
upon the biochemical processes in the organism and (b) the long-awaited 
explorations of positive mental health concepts such as those urged by 
Jourard (1959) and Jahoda (1958). 
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Two competing theoretical structures seem to be emerging: (a) the 
learning theory approach, illustrated by Mednick (1958), and (b) the 
existential direction, described by Kotchen (1960). Considerable interest 
in both theories is already apparent. It is anticipated that the constructs 
currently being presented will be experimentally tested with creative, ad- 
vanced designs and with more nearly precise methodology. 
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CHAPTER IV 


School and Community Mental Health Programs 


RICHARD L. CUTLER, PHILLIP E. SPIETH, and MARY F. WILKINSON 
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Sick school and community mental health programs were last reviewed, 
interest and activity have increased rapidly. Many new approaches have 
been developed, and existing programs have been broadened. Several 
major books, such as those written by Allinsmith and Goethals (1961) and 
Jahoda (1958) and those edited by Caplan (1961) and Krugman (1958), 
have emphasized the central role of school and community programs in 
mental health. The most striking development has been a major shift in 
the philosophy underlying school and community mental health pro- 
grams. These programs were formerly considered ancillary to the main- 
stream of mental health activity, which was defined in terms of the treat- 
ment of the symptomatically ill Recently, the keynotes have become 
primary prevention and total management of those ecological factors 
that produce the difficulty. This shift in emphasis was evident in the most 
important publication of the period, the final report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mehtal.Illne$s and Health (1961). In this publication, the 
concepts of primary prevention and the use of school and community 
workers as live agents were forcefully articulated. 

Felix (1956) called for a total shift—from the treatment of the sympto- 
matically ill to positive preventive measures—in the approach to the 
problem. This emphasis found its clearest statement in Jahoda (1958). 
Smith (1959) said that the basis of research and practice should be not 
psychopathology but positive definitions of mental health. 

Unfortunately, systematic research has not kept pace with theoretical 
and program development: the number of such researchers may be 
counted on one’s fingers. Harvard University, Harvard Medical School 
and Psychiatric Service (1962), published the only major bibliography, 
entitled Community Mental Health and Social Psychiatry. A review of 
historical trends in the field was provided by Symonds (1959). 


> Conceptual and Philosophical Developments 


School and community are now seen as niajer agents of primary pre- 
vention of mental illness. Bower (1959) described the school processes 
involved in such efforts. Hollister (1959), who saw the classroom as a 

, primary locus for prevention, showed how healing could occur through 
social interaction in group settings. He asked for (a) the creatiori of more 
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special education programs, (b) the use of mental health professionals 
as school consultants, (c) a wider employment of group guidance methods, 
and (d) an increased awareness of personality dynamics by teachers. 
Morse (1961) called for preservice and in-service education for teachers 
in order to give them practical mental health and child management 
skill. Miller (1958) characterized’ the sch6ol as the most vital public 
institution in the mental health effqrt. Caplan (1959) indicated how public 
health ideas have been adapted for application to primary mental health 
prevention. His concept of crisis intervention involves dealing with emerg- 
ing problems when the organism is under stress or in a transitional period. 
Specific illustrations were given by Brody (1961) for early personality 
development, by Pavenstedt (1961) and Rose (1961) for work with 
mothers and their infant children, by Klein and Lindemann (1961) for 
intervention in individual and family crisis situations, and by Klein and 
Ross (1958) for the transition of school entry. Waldfogel and Gardner 
(1961) offered the clearest statement of the preventive intervention 
concept. 
; Much work was devoted to bridging the gap between educational prac- 
tices and mental health approaches. Specific examples were provided by 
Krugman (1958). Talbot (1958) argued that cultural influences on learn- 
ing and personality development have been neglected in both fields. 
Falick, Levitt, and Rubenstein (1958) noted that the nonclinically oriented 
educator may impede clinical service to schodi children. Wall (1960) 
cited public pressure, poor teacher selection *and training, and lack of 
referral sources as barriers to adequate school ptograms in mental health. 
Call (1958) identified typical rationalizations used by disinterested or 
resistant educators. Morse (1961) deplored the professional distrust between 
educators and clinicians. Liss (1958) saw a common ground based on 
psychodynamic views of the teaching and therapeutic processes in learn- 
me: Trippe (1958) considered whether regular classrooms or special 
clinical programs are better for disturbed children. Biber (1961), in a 
very important paper, stressed that the school situation provides a unique 
opportunity to develop basic ego skills and attitudes in children. 
Allinsmith and Goethals (1961) surveyed the role of schools in the 
mental health effort and looked forward to a more active and responsible 
tole for them. Gildea (1959) examined conceptual and practical problems 
in community mental health work and emphasized the primary preventive 
role of communities. 


Progfams and Techniques > 


b During the past six years, professional mental health workers have 
een used increasingly as consultants to schools and communities. McNeil e 
(1961) outlined the variety of services, including direct work with teachers 
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on child management, performed by consultants in the Michigan program. 
Bindman (1959) distinguished the function of the consultant from that 
of the educator, therapist, and administrator. The use of the consultant 
in training teachers in mental health principles was described by Hertzman 
(1959). How the psychiatrist functions as consultant was reported by 
Berlin (1956). Pearson (1958) statéd that the most effective help that 
psychiatrists can give teachers is aid in the establishment of a mental 
hygiene consultation unit. 

Buchmueller (1958) showed how a populous county developed a unique 
program in which the health department served the schools under a con- 
tractual arrangement. Ackerly and others (1958) described the function 
of the child clinic in work with schools; and Lytton, Knobel, and Mac- 
Neven (1960) reported upon the function of a psychiatric diagnostic 
unit in a school system. Lawrence, Spanier, and Dubowy (1962) discussed 
the initiation of school and community mental health services. Special 
programs for emotionally disturbed children were described by Rubin 
and Simson (1960). These several writers stressed the importance of con- 
tinuing support and consultation for the teacher from the entire mental 
health team. G 

Special techniques that may be applied to children in the school setting 
by mental health professionals and by teachers have received increasing 
attention. Schiffer (1958) described a five-year program in which teachers 
‘conducted a series of “play therapy” sessions with children and reported 
good success. A class in human relations, conducted by teachers and super- 
vised by school mental health personnel, was reported by Hertzman and 
Mueller (1958) as a promising device. Stark and Bentzen (1958) showed 
how small informal groups could be used to integrate the disturbed child 
into the normal school setting. Buckley (1958) reported an experiment 
indicating how analytic group-discussion methods improved teacher atti- 
tudes and techniques. Spencer (1958) showed how problems of learning 
and adjustment of college-age students often parallel those found in the 
earlier years. 

Redl (1959) described the use of the life-space interview as a means 
of behavior management and personality change that could be applied 
with relative ease in schools. Newman (1961) stressed the importance 
of insyring that behavior-relevant messages to the disturbed child were 
clear and based on the manifest reality of the present situation. Newman 
( 1956) ,also discussed special techniques for the management of the “act- 
ing out" boy if school. Jacobson and F. aegre (1959) indicated the need 
for the selection of materials and procedures which would neutralize 
tendencies toward easy arousal. Cutts and Moseley (1957), D'Evelyn 
(1957), and Dreikurs (1960) offered a sefiés of practical suggestions 
for dealing with classroom behavior problems. Rivlin (1958) showed 
how discipline, mental health, and the learning process were closely related 
in the school setting. Yoshino ( 1959) emphasized the need for improved 
mental health attitudes among teachers dealing with predelinquent children. 
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Utilization of Teachers and Other Professional Persons 


Albee (1959) discussed manpower shortages in the basic mental health 
professions. The need to enlist other major sources of personnel was 
apparent. The use of teachers in a variety of mental health roles has been 
suggested: Phillips (1957) recommended their use as adjunctive thera- 
pists; Freer (1962), as counselers; and Gordon (1956), as guidance | 
workers. 

Abramovitz and Burnham (1959) and Henry (1957) described how 
the mental health of school personnel and the dynamics of school organi- 
zation affect classroom learning and adjustment. The way in which teacher 
education programs influence mental health attitudes and practices was 
examined by Bernard (1958) and Biber (1958). The differences between 
the diagnostic orientation of the educator and of the clinician *were dis- 
cussed by Neubauer and Beller (1958) . 

The role and function of the professional psychologist have also re- 
ceived considerable attention. Although some emphasis was given to his 
consultant role by McNeil (1961), considerable concern was expr 
for defining his total function relative to schools. Gottsegen and Gottsegen 
(1960), White and Harris (1961), and Dreikurs (1957) have published 
major books about school psychology. The role of the psychologist in 
school-relevant research was discussed by Seashore (1958). The ameliora- , 
tive function of the school psychologist in cértain, school managemeht 
problems was illustrated by Vosk (1959). $ A 


Research and Evaluation 


As indicated earlier, the number of systematic research studies in the 
area of evaluation of school and community health programs has remained 
very low. However, several important surveys have appeared, among them 
a study by Garfield (1960) of needs for mental health research as seen 
by state mental health psychologists. Robinson, De Marche, and Wagle 
(1960) surveyed existing community efforts and resources and emphasized 
the inadequacy of present arrangements. A systematic and well-designed 
study of the project on community mental health was presented by Gildea 
and others (1958). Glidewell and others (1957) offered a design for the 
conduct of community mental health research which purportedly would 
Separate program effects from other simultaneously operating contmunity 
forces. On the basis of research findings of an extensive investigation, 
Cutler (1961) concluded tat teacher attitudes toward themselves, toward 
their levels of competence, and toward their jobs, as well as their styles 
of dealing with children and their perceptions of children’s problems, 
were all improved as a result of a comprehensive consultation program. 
Brandt and Perkins (1958) also indicated that an in-service child study 
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program increased the teacher’s abilities to deal objectively with child 
behavior and interpersonal relationships. 

Muuss (1960) showed the positive effects of the application of the 
Ojemann causal-learning program. Ojemann (1961) described the Iowa 
Human Relations Program, upon which the Muuss study was based. 

Levin, Hilton, and Leiderman (1957) discussed the Harvard Teacher 
Education Research Project. The authors reported eight studies indicating 
the relationship between teacher personality and student productivity, 
between precareer measures of teacher personality and later teaching 
success, and between ego involvement, or teacher interest, and withdrawal 
Írom teaching. Several promising studies were reported in preliminary 
form in this article. 

Newman (1959) showed that a special-milieu treatment program within 
the scheol setting significantly reduced maladaptive behavior among 
hyperaggressive boys. Phillips and Norris (1959) showed similar results 
from special classes after they used social and educational structures as 
a means of behavior control and reality reinforcement. However, a survey 
by Brim (1961) posed doubts of the effectiveness of programs of mass 
education for mental health, counseling, and group discussion. 
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CHAPTER V 


Mental Health and School Personnel 
HERBERT ZIMILES* 


» LJ 
In A KEYNOTE speech to a conference on research in mental health and 
teacher education, Smith (1961) recommended that mental health be 
considered a rubric or chapter heading and suggested postponing its 
being regarded as a theoretical concept. The wide diversity of writings 
and research surveyed in this chapter serves to underline the wisdom of 
Smith’s point of view. With the exception of a small number of important 
attempts "to integrate aspects of teacher functioning or school experience 
with the currently burgeoning mental health movement, much of the work 
reported has as its foundation only an implicit and inarticulate framework. 

Most of the studies concerned with the personality influences and 
characteristics of school personnel (for the most part, teachers) represent 
current phases of the continuous attempt to amplify and to revise aspects 
of modern educational theory. This work has been augmented and fortified 
by the dramatic change in strategy endorsed by some leaders of the mental 

: health movement during the 1950’s. In their recommendation that major 
effort be concentrated on the development of long-term preventive measures 
rather than*on the more traditional search for new methods of treatment, 
many investigators such ‘as Hollister (1959, 1961) have emphasized the 
central role of the school in fostering preventive mental health. 

The interrelatedness of learning and personality growth and the need 
to integrate mental health concepts within the teaching process itself are 
the major themes of the articles by Biber (1958b) and Almy (1962). 
Ausubel (1959) discussed the relevance of psychodynamic and develop- 
mental concepts for the educator. 

Three major volumes—The Role of Schools in Mental Health, by 
Allinsmith and Goethals (1962), Orthopsychiatry and the School, edited 
by Krugman (1958), and The Teacher’s Role in American Society, edited 
by Stiles (1957) —illustrated the nature of the contribution that social 
science and psychiatry can make to education. In books written primarily 
for teachers in training, Bonney (1960), Kaplan (1959), Moustakas 


oes d (1957) all emphasized the personality-social aspects 


; Training in Mental Health Concepts 


) Much of the concern for introducing mental health values and concepts 
into the schools has been reflected in research or in action programs 


* The author would like to acknowledge the valuable assistance of Raya Wudowsky. 
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designed to educate in-service teachers, to enhance their knowledge of 
child development, and to raise their level of self-understanding. These 
programs employed mental health consultants in activities including 
didactic sessions with teachers, group discussions, the administration of 
psychotherapy to teachers, and the training of teachers in psychotherapy. 

Peck and Prescott (1958) described the Inetitute for Child Study, where 
groups of in-service teachers discuss case records they themselves have 
collected. Moustakas (1959b) conducted a course in interpersonal relations * 
with school personnel. Workshop projects in mental health for teachers 
have been conducted by Mathews and others (1961). Snyder and Berman 
(1960) and Buckley (1958) employed variations of group psychotherapy 
procedures with teachers. Schiffer (1960) trained teachers to be leaders 
of therapeutic play groups. Bower (1961) described mental health con- 
sultation facilities made available to teachers as part of an intensive pro- 
gram directed toward the early detection of emotional disturbance in 
children. Perhaps most novel was the program described by Ackerly and 
others (1958, 1960) , wherein teachers worked full time in a child guidance 
clinic for six months and received some training in psychotherapy. 

Many of the reports previously mentioned are of pilot projects. The 
evaluations by the authors of their work are sometimes based on system- 
atic, objective study and sometimes, merely on impressions gained from 
the reactions of some of the participants. Even though the results of | 
some experiences were demonstrably positive, it should be noted that tht 
Programs were usually conducted with a minority group of favorably 
disposed volunteer teachers. Although the need for careful, objective 
evaluation of such projects cannot be overemphasized, it would be un- 
fortunate if work in this field is postponed because the highest forms of 
methodological rigor cannot be applied to an evaluation of effects of the 
research. 

The aims and methods of many of these studies seem to reflect the 
tastes and talents of the investigators, most of whom appear to be respond- 
ing to the conviction that teachers should know more about mental health 
than they do. The objectives seldom appear to develop from a clear and 
definite theoretical position regarding teaching or the nature of the 
learning process. Perhaps enough preliminary «work has been done; if 
so, future studies can be more deliberately and systematically planned so 
that they may begin to have greater cumulative impact. 

The preoccupation with increasing the awareness of mental health 
principles among teachers is also apparent at the level of "teacher training, 
Which probably will eventually prove to be more effective than previously. 
Four colleges received grants from the National Institute of Mental Health 
for experimentation with ‘téacher training programs: Bank Street College 
of Education, San’ Francisco State College, University of Texas, and 
University of Wisconsin. The Bank Street College of Education training 
Program for liberal arts graduates was described by Biber (1958b) and 
by Biber, Gilkeson, and Winsor (1959) as a three-fold operation involv- 
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ing lecture-discussion, psychiatrically supervised individual guidance, 
and direct experience with children in classrooms—experience that is 
integrated within a mental-health-oriented theoretical framework. 

The experimental programs just cited have been concerned with ways 
of effecting a change in information level, in attitudes, and, ultimately, 
in action. Their effects may not always be salutary. How is a teacher 
influenced by the intensive study of psychopathology or by training in 
psychotherapy itself? Will such experiences tend to blur the differences 
between the educative role of the teacher and the curative role of the 
psychotherapist? Both Pearson (1958) and Neubauer and Beller (1958) 
believed that this distinction must be kept very clear. Will a teacher who 
has gained such deep insights be content to remain in the teaching pro- 
fession, where the application of such knowledge can be made only in- 
directly? Will such intensive experiences lead to an unintended distortion 
in the perception of the teacher role? Will they deflect the teacher from 
more important responsibilities? Bernard (1958) and Biber (1958b) have 
maintained that an awareness of psychodynamic principles should not be 
grafted to the role of the teacher. Instead, it must be infused within the 
fiber of the teaching process and the professional self-image, within the 
teacher-child relationships, and within the curriculum, in order that these 
factors remain the central focus of the teacher in his training and later 
in his professional role. 


Téachers’ Perception of Children’s Behavior 


„The manner in which teachers interpret children’s behavior, espe- 
cially in comparison with the approach of the clinicians, continues to re- 
ceive sporadic study. Gildea and others (1958) reported a high level of 
agreement between teachers’ and mental health workers’ judgments of the 
emotionaladjustment level of children. Goertzen (1957) found that both 
teachers and psychologists could predict accurately the attitudes of seventh- 
graders toward their peer group, whereas Frymier (1960) observed that 
teacher trainees’ estimates of how a group of high school students would 
respond to the F Scale were relatively inaccurate. Stouffer (1956) found 
that elementary school teachers’ ratings correlated more highly with 
mental hygienists’ ratings than did those of secondaty school teachers. 
Hunter (1957) reported a closer relationship between a current group o 
teachers rankings of behavior and those of mental hygienists than that 
found by Wickman in 1926, although the correlation was still quite low. 
Differences were found hetween the rankings of male and female teachers 
but not between those of married and single»teachers. 

In reviews of the findings of recent studies, Beilin (1959) and Beilin 
and Werner (1957) concluded that teachers’ attitudes toward behavior 
tended to resemble more closely those of clinicians. One may question 
whether clinicians should be regarded as indisputable experts in this 
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sphere and whether it is even reasonable to expect teachers and clinicians 
to have identical frames of reference in such matters. In a curious turn- 
about, Stewart (1957) expressed disappointment with his findings that 
groups of high school teachers and counselors agreed so closely in their 
prescription of treatment for a series of hypothetical cases. He chided the 
counselors for lack of distinctiveness in their ratings and attributed this 
shortcoming to their backgrounds as former teachers. 

Many studies continued to indítate that teachers tend to be more sen- be 
sitive to and disapproving of aggressive behavior. FitzSimons (1958) 
iound that teachers were more successful in detecting potential delin- 
quency than in identifying potentially serious mental illness among their 
children. 

The problem of how teachers’ perceptions of behavior can be changed 
by the effective teaching of psychodynamic principles is a profqund one. 
Chansky (1958) administered the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
to a group of teacher trainees at the conclusion of a course in child 
development and then asked them to respond to the instrument a second 
time according to how they would expect their instructor to answer each 
item. The high correlation found between the students’ own scores an 
those attributed to the instructor by the students suggested the marked 
degree to which people assimilate information regarding mental health 
within their own schemata. The widespread resistance to critical thinking 
about behavior is illustrated by the observation of Cumming and Cumming “ 
(1957). In their study of mental health education, they noted the re- 
markable degree to which laymen failed to notice markedly deviant— 
even psychotic—behavior in their day-to-day encounters. It is apparent 
that new and dynamic methods of instruction need to be adopted if sub- 
stantial changes in attitudes toward behavior are to occur. 

Bernard (1958) stressed the value of teacher trainees’ working with 
and studying real children rather than concentrating upon hypothetical 
situations. Watson (1957) recommended that group psychotherapy be 
substituted for other types of course requirements and that academic 
credit be allowed for personal psychoanalysis. 


Influences of Teachers" Mental Health upon Children 


Teachers have been asked to offer mental health guidance as well as to 
receive it. Ojemann's project (1958, 1961), in which children were in- 
structed through classroom procedures in a causal orientation to behavior, 


continues to generate interesting findings. Hertzman (1956) reported on 
i high school students and de- 


Seeley (1959) enthusiastically described some early findings of his ex- 
perimentation with free-discussion classes for children. à / 

In addition to studies involving deliberate attempts to influence children S. 
attitudes' and behavior, considerable work has been concerned with the 
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relationship between teachers’ and children’s personality-social behavior. 
On the basis of a series of observations in classrooms, J. Henry (1957) 
speculated about the manner in which the expression of unconscious 
motives of the teacher results in the formation of distinctive maladaptive 
teacher-child patterns. Keislar and McNeil (1959) studied the differential 
responsiveness of teachers to reactions of pleasure and of achievement 
in their pupils. 

> N. Henry (1960) edited a collection of important papers presenting a 
social-psychological analysis of the classroom. Kohn (1962) was concerned 
with the nature of home-school interaction and with the opportunities for 
new and corrective experiences available to the child who is beginning 
school. A study attempting to assess the cumulative psychological impact 
of a school experience on the cognitive and personality development of 
nine-year-old children was reported by Biber (1961). 


Psychopathology in Teachers 


In a sensational exposé entitled The Mentally Disturbed Teacher, Ship- 
ley (1961) presented case studies of teachers, depicting various personality 
disturbances. However, the relationship between the symptom pictures 
reported and the content of the professional experiences of the individuals 
was not discussed. Aften surveying studies of maladjustment in teachers, 
Kaplan (1959) coftcludedsthat “three million children are daily exposed 
to teachers who are too maladjusted to be around children.” 

Ryans, (1960) found no differences between the level of emotional- 
adjustment scores obtained by primary and secondary school teachers. 
Male teachers did tend to score higher on adjustment than did female 
teachers, especially at the secondary school level. 

More relevant to the issue at hand is the manner in which emotional 
conflict may affect teaching behavior. Bernard (1958) cautioned against 
excluding from the teaching profession all those who show signs of 
maladjustment and suggested that a teacher’s neurosis may serve as an 
asset in his professional role through such manifestations as greater 
Sensitivity to the needs. of children and more intense motivation. In a 
report ən school phobia in five neurotic teachers, Monsour (1961) noted 
that all five teachers were highly regarded by their principals. Ryans 


(1960) found no significant correlations between teacher adjustment 
scores and critérion measures, 


. Teacher Charactetistics 
In his Characteristics of Teachers, Ryans (1960) reported on a research 
project of great scope and rigor. After obtaining measures of teacher 
behavior, he employed a somewhat novel research strategem in developing 
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paper-and-pencil correlates of these measures, which subsequently formed 
the bases for comparisons of characteristics among various groups of 
teachers. His volume is a veritable handbook of selected aspects of psy- 
chometric methods. Ryans has provided an impressive demonstration of 
the nature of the contribution which objective testing and psychometric 
methods can make to the study of teacher personality. 

Enough studies of teacher personality have been conducted for a critical 
reaction to take place. Gowan (1860) suggested that more attention be 
given to the measure of the criterion. Tyler (1960) questioned the use- 
fulness of the entire body of work and launched into a comprehensive 
criticism of almost all its facets. Getzels and Jackson (1960) asked for 
more thoughtful choices of assessment procedures and for the selection 
of predictor and criterion measures that share a common theoretical 
framework. E 

Although the writer located more than 40 other research contributions 
pertaining to the study of various characteristics of teachers, it was de- 
cided that they would not be cited here, since the October 1963 issue 
of the Review will be concerned to a large extent with the content of such 
contributions. : 


Personal-Professional Factors 
e © " 
The nature of his professional self-image i$ not likely to support the 
teacher in his role as a positive force for mental health. Rogers (1957) 
and Kaplan (1959), among others, described the emotional and social 
pressures associated with teaching. The futility of strengthening the 
teacher's mental health role through supplementary training when he is 
fundamentally dissatisfied with or uninterested in his work is all too 
apparent. However, studies by Mason, Dressel, and Bain (1959) and 
by Haubrich (1960) indicated the high incidence of "contingent career 
commitment" among women teachers and “limited career commitment" 
in men. Thorndike and Hagen (1961) found that those men who left 
teaching to move into some other career scored higher on a battery of 
Air Force tests than did those who remained in teaching. The findings of 
Allinsmith and Goethals (1962) and of Johnson (1958) attested tø the low 
esteem in which the profession of teaching is held. If teaching is shunned by 
the most able and held to be only marginally attractive by those who do 
choose the profession, how may the increasingly complex duties gf the 
teacher be expected to be carried out successfully? 
: Clearly, profound changes in the structure and composition of the teach- 
Ing profession must be introduced. Since any change in so ponderous an 
entity can be effected only with great effort and expense, research must 
help provide direction to the movement. If fundamental changes in recruit- 
ing are to occur, a broad, intensive study of the considerations which 
alienate promising persons should be undertaken. A great deal more must 
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be known about the factors which shape the public image of the teacher, 
not in terms of the superficial stereotypes usually evoked but in relation 
to such deep-rooted determinants as the mechanism of the displacement 
of resentment from the parents to the teacher. 

Another area which deserves more intensive study is that of the dynam- 
ics of administrator-teacher relationships. If most male teachers view 


„ teaching as a necessary transitory activity en route to an administrative 


position, as suggested by Mason, Dressel, and Bain (1959), can stability 
and high quality of functioning be expected? Must the administrative posi- 
tion be so much more attractive than the job of teacher? This situation 
does not exist in other human-relations professions. How are children in- 
fluenced by the fact that the principal is sometimes the autocratic parent 
of their teacher? If teachers feel minimally responsible and therefore 
minimally involved in their work, can they do a satisfactory job? These 
questions point to the need for experimentation with different school ad- 
ministrative structures in which responsibility and power are decentralized. 
A study of the manner in which the administrative structure of a school may 
influence varied aspects of teacher functioning was reported by Horton 
(1962). f 


Nonteaching Personnel 
n 

The rapidly increasing ‘use of mental health personnel in the schools 
has stimulated a great nrany articles describing new resources and profes- 
sional-role functions. Falick, Levitt, and Rubenstein (1958) described the 
functioning of a school mental hygiene clinic. Wrenn (1957) defined the 
role of the school counselor and placed emphasis on the need to consider 
the problems of the normal child. 

Pearson (1958), Neubauer and Beller (1958), and Hirning (1958) wrote 
about the nature of the contribution a psychiatrist can make in a school 
setting. Lytton, Knobel, and MacNeven (1960) described the function of 
a psychiatric-diagnosis unit in a school system. 

Two textbooks in the relatively new field of school psychology were 
published. Although the two overlap greatly in content, White and Harris’ 
(1961)? The School Psychologist may be viewed largely as a manual for 
the student and the young practitioner; whereas Professional School Psy- 
chology, edited by Gottsegen and Gottsegen (1960), is composed of a 
collection of papers which survey major areas of concern. The research 
interests and opportunities of a psychologist working in a school setting 
were outlined by Fiske (1957). , 

, Consideritig the powerful position the principal commands in the plan- 
ning and enactment of school policy, it is surprising to observe the paucity 
of research concerned with principals. After finding no appreciable cor- 
relation between a battery of personality tests administered to a group of 
principals and the frequency of their authoritarian and democratic be- 
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havior, Hines (1956) came to the questionable conclusion that since au- 
thoritarian and democratic tendencies are not determined by personality, 
they can therefore be taught. In reporting upon an instrument to assess 
principals’ attitudes, Scott (1958) described a number of questionnaire 
items that were found to distinguish between those principals judged by 
supervisors to be most effective arid those jadged to be least effective. 


„The Question of Values 


To be concerned with the role of schools in mental health is to consider 
the school as an agent for social change. Inevitably, questions are raised 
concerning the value structure underlying the advocacy of change. What is 
the nature of the social changes proposed? What criteria are to be used 
to determine the desirability of the changes? How are they to be effected? 
The slow pace of social change, induced by social scientists and educators, 
together with the amorphous, generally benign quality of the values under- 
lying the mental health education movement have so far not provoked 
much inquiry. Careful study of the relation of school to social change will 
come as soon as social scientists can speak articulately and can manipulate 
efficiently the variables they study. Helfant (1956) reported one instance 
of community opposition to phases of a preventive mental health program in 
schools. As more daring and radical suggestions are pub forth, the value 
issue will become a compelling one. Biber's (29582) "discussion of the role 
of values in teacher-evaluation research procedures and Smith's (1961) 
approach to the question of values in mental health are signs that this issue 
is beginning to be met. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Health Education 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 


© 


Researcu in health education during the past six years moved ahead, 
significantly in both breadth and depth of investigation. Studies ranged 
from philosophical and historical to evaluative aspects of health education. 
Considerable variety was apparent in the research' methodology that ex- 
tended from the normative-survey type to the experimental type. The 
research reviewed in this chapter indicates that many studies were designed 
toward basic research. For example, several studies appraised the effec- 
tiveness of programs designed to change the health behavior ofcchildren, 
youth, and adults. 

Professional associations promoting health education increased their 
activities during the period under review. The Research Council of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
published a number of important studies in its Research Quarterly. The 
American Public Health Association, School Health Section, Committee 
on Research (1960), reported 48 areas of needed research and presented 
basic resources for the reporting of research. Irwin’ (1961) also identified |. 

e ° 


areas in which research is needed. du 


© 
« 


Bronfman School Health Education Study 


The most significant breakthrough in health education research occurred 
in 1961 when the Bronfman School Health Education Study was estab- 
lished, It is located at the National Education Association Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. This two-year investigation is financed by two sub- 
stantial grants from the Samuel Bronfman Foundation of New York City 
and is being conducted in cooperation with the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Sliepcevich, who is direct- 
ing the project, reported that the major purpose is to improve the teach- 
ing of health education in the public schools of the United States" (Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1962). The first phase of 
the Study assessed the current status of school health education in a 
stratified random sample of 135 large, medium, and small schaol dis- 
tricts throughout the country. The second phase consisted of exploratory 
testing of sample classes of students in grades 6, 9, and 12 in the partici- 
pating school districts. Of the school districts invited to participate, 94 
percent agreed; 38 of the 50 states were involved. The health education 
„tests used included Yellen’s (1962) for grade 6, Colebank’s (1962) for 
grade 9, and Le Maistre and Pollock’s (1962) for grade 12. Of the school « 
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districts involved, 91.2 percent returned the test data. Results of the experi- 
mental testing phase were not available at the end of the first year of the 
Study. 
Sliepcevich described a third phase of the Study, which emanated from 
a synthesis of research prepared by a selected group of 16 health educators. 
This synthesis was related tq (a) health needs and problems, (b) health 
interests, (c) health and safety misconceptions, (d) health knowledge, 
” (e) health attitudes, (f) testing of behavior, (g) textbook accuracy and 
readability, (h) methods and patterns of health instruction, (i) motiva- 
tional factors, (j) gradation of health concepts, (k)' state surveys of health 
education, and (l) historical development of health instruction. The aim 
of the Study is to utilize the findings from the three phases as a basis both 
for further research and for development of a plan of action to improve 
the qualjty of health instruction in the schools. 


Philosophical and Historical Studies 


A step forward has been taken in filling the gap in philosophical and 
historical research in health education. Oberteuffer (1962), using the 
expert consultative services of a prominent philosopher, prepared a report 

' of the careful studies made by the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and' Recregtion, Commission on Philosophy. The report 
is titled *A' Point of View for School Health Education." This philosophi- 
cal statement is a synthesis of a series of beliefs about the “nature of 
health, education, the educational process, schools, people, and society.” 
The statement was also constructed to serve as (a) a guide and stabilizing 
force, (b) a direction pointer for action in program development, and (c) 
a philosophy of and for health education. The Commission viewed health 
education as both process and program which contribute to the improve- 
ment of individual and community health by promoting changes in “in- 
dividual development, attitudes, and behavior.” 

Hoyman (1962) developed a provocative modern concept of health that 
contributes to an understanding of health education. He defined health, 
in terms, of a dynamic process, as “optimal personal fitness for full, fruit- 
ful, creative living.” His concept was built upon and depicted as a health 
triangle. composed of physical fitness, mental health, and human ecologic 
interaction. He presented the three determinants of health as heredity, 
envirónment, and spiritual faith. Hoyman also made a plea for the develop- 
ment of specific, objective health indicators that would provide a health 
index for an individual or for a population group. 

The void in the body of literature reporting historical developments in 
health education has been partially filled by two important publications. 

, Means (1962) prepared 4 History of Health Education in the United 
States, This publication has proved to be an accurate and comprehensive 
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€ 
account of the evolution of health education since 1787. Examination re- 
vealed that most of the data were obtained from original and firsthand 
sources, Considerable data, otherwise unobtainable, were produced through 
the currently accepted research method of oral history gathered from 
pioneers still living. While previous historical studies purport that school 
health education stemmed from such fields as physiology, anatomy, public 


health, education, or physical education, Means presented its evolvement | 


as a separate and distinct discipline. Childs (1961) traced the history of 
school health education in New York State from the colonial period to 
1960. This historical account, which was based on ‘changes in laws and 
practices, pointed out trends in health instruction, health services, and 
school environment. Also considered in the account was the influence ot 
individuals and associations in the growth and development of health edu- 
cation programs. i 6 


Health Education Trends 


Beyrer (1960) studied analytically 104 trends in school and college 
health education. Her results set forth the specific trends about which three 
groups of educators differed, and the trends with highest and lowest rank- 
ings were identified. Those with the highest rankings were considered of 
utmost value and significance as guidelines to strengthen present progress 
and to direct future school and college health educatiorf. The highest trend 
was the "increasing recognition that the emotional health of the teacher 
influences the emotional tone of the classroom.” o 


Health Education Needs and Interests 


s Since health education needs and interests provide basic criteria for 
instructional programs, further investigation in these areas is useful for 
improving health teaching and curricular planning. Lantagne (1958) 
continued his interest studies in a special instructional area—marriage 
and parenthood. Four thousand high school students were given inven- 
tories, Lantagne established that (a) such interests can be measured; (b) 
they are of deep concern to high school students; and (c) they follow a 
pattern according to sex, although both sexes have some similar interests 
in the area. With the use of a valid and reliable instrument, he found the 
highest ranking interest of boys was juvenile delinquency; of girls, prob- 
ems of pregnancy. 

Schaller (1960) used a’valid and reliable inventory comprised of 207 
health concepts to determine the combined health needs and interests of 
selected secondary school students in Indiana. Four adaptations of the in- 
Ventory were made to apply to students, parents, health teachers, and 
Physicians. The results provided a common core of health interests among 
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high school students. Because the expressed needs of boys and girls were 

markedly different, Schaller supported the procedure for separating the 

sexes in health classes. 

Rich (1960) identified the health education needs of high school stu- 
dents in a sample of 959 B10 and A12 students in eight Los Angeles 
schools. Four devices were ‘used to determine needs: Le Maistre Health 

„ Behavior Inventory, Mooney Problem Check List, results of examinations, 
and students? personal health histories. After identification, the needs were 
classified into 13 instructional areas. Rich demonstrated that the process 
of determining needs was an effective means of evaluating the school 
health program, since both strengths and weaknesses became apparent. 
She noted, for example, the lack of a block of time allotted for instruc- 
tion; a want of home, school, and community coordination; and an ab- 
sence of team attack on adolescents’ problems within the school. Willgoose 
(1961) reviewed the research in child growth and development related 
to elementary school health and education in order to pinpoint growth 
and development findings that were basic to curricular planning. 


Knowledge, Attitude, and Practice Studies 


A marked increase in the number of studies concerned with the behav- 
. ioral aspects of health education was noted. Kilander (1961) summarized 

‘the results of 25 years of testing school and college health knowledge. He 
found a slight but steady ‘improvement of health information in students 
and adults, although few were adequately informed in all areas. He also 
found that a college education may or may not include essential health 
information, better-informed students tend to have better health prac- 
tices, and teachers tend not to be adequately informed about health. Many 
health misconceptions were revealed through Kilander’s testing of health 
knowledge. 

A series of studies concerned with misconceptions about health and 
safety as well as with concepts of healthful living has been conducted. 
Borozone and Irwin (1960) investigated harmful misconceptions among 
prospective elementary school teachers. The findings of these studies reveal 
the need for a greater emphasis to be placed on the correction of health 
miscohteptions in teacher education programs. 

Dearborn (1958) administered his standardized Health Knowledge Test 
as a pretest to. 12,000 freshman and sophomore students in 15 colleges 
and universities in California. His results showed widespread health ignor- 
ance, both student recognized and unrecognized, particularly among junior 
college students. He demonstrated the need for pretesting as an aid to 
sound planriing of health instruction. Greenslade (1960) appraised the 
health information in nine textbooks designed for grades 9 through 12. 
She found that the books could be improved by greater attention to needs 
and interests, more positive health information, and elimination of non- 
health and repeated materials. i 
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Mayshark (1958) critically analyzed attitude measurement in health 
education. He reported that of the 15 scales described in the literature on 
the subject, only 5 seemed to be clearly attitude instruments. Aware of 
this lack, Richardson (1960a) constructed and validated several attitude 
tests and used them in subsequent investigations. His tests included the 
five areas of health and health education, foods and nutrition, physical 
fitness and exercise, sex and sex education, and physicians and medicale 
care. Richardson’s (1960b) latest instrument is a sentence completion 
health attitude test forccollege students. j 

The National Education Association and American Medical Association 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education (1961) has presented 
succinctly the recent findings pertaining to attitudinal and behavioral 
change with implications for health education. Attitudes that appeared 
necessary for particular kinds of health action were delineated, dnd prob- 
lems relating to changing health attitudes were discussed clearly. The 
Committee pointed out that the health educator must consider his approach 
in terms of the motives and beliefs that underlie or support each attitude. 

The increased evidence of the causal relationship between lung cancer 
and cigarette smoking has been responsible for a number of research 
studies concerned with smoking practices of students. Horn and others 
(1959) investigated the smoking attitudes and habits of 22,000 high school 
students in the Portland, Oregon, area. He reported 26 percent of the boys 
and 20 percent of the girls to be smokers during high school years. The 
amount smoked increased during the four school years. Data wére obtained 
through use of an unsigned questionnaire on smoking habits. Two factors 
were associated with those groups in which a high proportion of smoking 
was found: (a) the occurrence of parental smoking and (b) the existence 
of personal factors characterizing inactive students who tended to be 
scholastically unsuccessful and to have lower academic goals. Haag and 
Garcia (1962) investigated the cigarette-smoking habits of girls and boys 
in seven public secondary schools in Austin, Texas. Their results indicated 
that incidence and patterns of smoking behavior were related to (a) age 
and sex of the pupil, (b) motivating factors for starting smoking, and 
(c) parental smoking habits. It also revealed the need for health educa- 
tion, including a unit on smoking. ? 


Studies Related to Health Content 


LJ 

Research that pertains to the content of health instruction is highly 
pertinent to improved health, teaching. A few studies are presented here 
as examples. Larsen (1962) reviewed research on adolescént nutrition. 
She found that the poorest fed member of the American family is the teen- 
age girl. In the state of Washington, boys in the survey ate more adequately 
than girls; both, however, needed more milk, cheese, fruits, and vegetables. 
Girls also needed more whole grain cereals and eggs. Larsen stated that 
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although all people can learn to change, they will change only when the 
new action helps them achieve what they want; she cited, as an example, 
the teen-age girl who will accept the suggestion of adding protein foods 
to her diet to achieve a trim figure and more energy. 

Deschin (1961) directed a significant study of teen-agers in relation 
to incidence of venereal disease. This study was organized because of the 
recent increase in venereal disease, particularly among teen-agers. In 
New York City, 600 teen-agers were identified as having venereal disease. 
Their parents were described, and the major cultural and institutional 
forces on both the teen-agers and their parents were noted. Personal inter- 
views, home visits, and open-ended questions in which the teen-agers 
viewed themselves were some of the techniques utilized in the study. The 
findings were testimony for accurate information delivered with authority 
through the educational process. Almost all of the group had “‘back-fence” 
information about sex and venereal disease and lived by this misinforma- 
tion. The need to clarify the role of sex and the standards of sexual be- 
havior, to strengthen family ties, as well as to increase the influence of 
the home, the school, and the church was apparent. 


Curricular Organization and Methodology 


b 
e 5 


Gmur (1959) conducted" an experimental study of three groups of stu- 
dents receiving health instruction through three different patterns of cur- 
ricular organization. Gmur's findings showed a statistically significant 
difference in the posttest scores in favor of the group of students taking 
a separate, or direct, course instead of one of the two course patterns that 
the investigator named correlation and integration. There was no statis- 
tically significant difference in scores between the correlation and the 
integration groups. Evidence from this study indicated that the best results 
in health instruction can be achieved in the high school through direct 
teaching in a daily course meeting for two semesters. Witham (1960) 
substantiated Gmur’s findings in an appraisal of health instruction in 
selected schools of Minneàota under three plans of scheduling. Application 
of analySis-of-variance techniques and a comparison of mean scores showed 
that direct instruction was significantly superior and indirect instruction, 
least effective. —. 

Veenker and Ismail (1962) investigated and compared three different 
approaches to health instruction at the college level. Each of the three 
groups studied was taught by one of three instructional approaches: prob- 
lem solving, ‘lecture, and discussion. Scores on pretests and posttests of 
health knowledge, health attitudes, and health interests were analyzed by 
using the analysis-of-covariance technique and by making ^t" tests. The 

* results showed that all three approaches were about equally effective in 
the achievement of instructional outcomes. 
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Cauffman (1962) reported on the Columbus public schools’ Health 
Science Television Experiment in seven junior high school classes. She 
found that the learning experiences through television (a) encompassed 
extended professional guidance services, (b) reflected a variety of teach- 
ing methods, (c) enhanced the use of school and community resources, 
(d) provided the personal touch, (e) helped many classes simultaneously, 


(f) provided scientifically accurate information representing all health~ 


content areas, and (g) gave more depth to content material in less time. 
She stated that educational television gave the health educator a medium 
through which to make his classes more dramatic and dynamic. 


Teacher Education 
o 

Fikes (1957) investigated the health knowledge of prospective teachers 
in the field of health and physical education. He reported the need for 
relatively greater emphasis on health knowledge and its application. He 
cited, in addition, the need for increased in-service education, partic- 
ularly at the elementary level. Ives (1962) studied the teacher's percep- 
tions about experiences in health education. She compared two groups of 
students who had a required basic health course with another group who 
had both a basic health course and a professional health course. Her find, 
ings indicated that the courses given the latter group assured prospective 
teachers of the experience recommended. Evideiice did not support the con- 
tention that health education experiences are naturally or automatically 
Integrated in preservice courses in education. ‘i 

Cushman (1960) and his professional preparation committee studied 
the recruitment methods, problems, enrollment, and placement of health 
education majors in colleges and universities offering undergraduate and 
graduate programs throughout the United States. Data collected indicated 
a slight increase in undergraduate health education majors. A significant 
drop occurred in the placement of these majors in public health positions, 
and an increase was shown in school positions accepted. Subsequently, 


9 Cushman (1961) developed a new reporting form and accurately recorded 


the institutions offering health education major’curriculums at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, and then brought up to date thé present 
Status of professional preparation in health education. 


L 


Evaluation 
Three significant and comprehensive evaluative studies were completed 
during this reporting period. Johns (1960) directed a five-year cooperative 
evaluative study with four county school districts, the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), and the Tuberculosis and Health Association of 
5 Angeles County as participants. The project was financed by this 
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voluntary health association and the University of California research com- 
mittee. The effectiveness of health education was appraised in terms of 
school health program activities and the pupils’ knowledge of health 
behavior, attitudes, and practices, as well as through an analysis of the 
evaluative process used. Several studies were of particular value in develop- 
ing new evaluative instruments to make possible appraisals which other- 


/wise would not have been achieved. For example, the tests of Yellen 


(1962), Colebank (1962), and Le Maistre and Pollock (1962) were devel- 
oped in conjunction with the study. o 

Evaluative criteria pertaining to health programs in schools were con- 
structed for the California State Department of Education (1962a, b, c). 
The investigation demonstrated that administrators’, teachers’, and pupils’ 
feelings about health education determine, to a large extent, what they do 
about their health behavior. The administration of pretests and posttests 
before and after instruction provided evidence of the effectiveness of in- 
struction, Posttests showed evidence of student growth, particularly in 
health knowledge and attitudes. The results indicated only minor improve- 
ment in practices in short-period (six months or one year), follow-up 
testing. The effect of instruction on the changing of health practices can 
best be determined through longitudinal depth studies that follow students 
in their life activities over a period of years. This investigation also served 


^ as a developmental process for supervisors, teachers, and health personnel. 


The Brookline (Massachusetts) School Health Study, coordinated by 
Young (1961), was a valuable evaluative project consisting of three phases. 
The first phase obtained baseline data on a wide variety of current school 
health practices and policies in the broad area of the school health pro- 
gram. These data were collected by interviews with school personnel. 
Strengths and weaknesses of the program were ascertained. The second 
phase was viewed as experimental. Two elementary schools, at extremes 
of the socioeconomic spectrum, were selected for the self-study experiment. 
Six schools between the extremes became controls. Data collected were 
related to the identification, discussion, and solution of school health prob- 
lems. The third phase consisted of the reapplication of interview schedules 
and instruments of the first phase in order that changes could be studied 
and evaluated. The most’ significant accomplishment noted was the devel- 
opment of more frequent and effective communication as evidenced by 
the increased cooperation between the school authorities and the health 
department staff, 

The Los Angeles City Schools, Division of Educational Services (1962); 
carried out a seven-year project concerned with extensive appraisals of the 
total school health program and of its phases of health service, health 
instruction, and healthful school living. The process of health coordination 
also was appraised. The strengths and weaknesses of 74 schools and col- 
leges were assessed. An appraisal instrument for each educational level 
was developed and administered. A survey of alumni was undertaken 
to determine how effective they felt that the health instruction and health 
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service programs were during their school years. In general, the findings 
indicated that health instruction during high school had been helpful. 
Three-fourths of the students stated that they had received good health 
services. 

Appraisals of healthful school living revealed that sanitary conditions 
were satisfactory according to established Standards. The appraisals of 
various health service activities aye valuable in clarifying duties and re» 
sponsibilities of school physicians, dentists, nurses, and audiometrists. 
The evaluation of the effectiveness of health instruction was based on data 
gathered from classes at the elementary, secondary, and college levels of 
instruction. Information was obtained from pupils through use of instru- 
ments that were designed to determine the nature and extent of health 
knowledge, attitudes, practices, and problems. Additional data were de- 
rived from descriptions of pupil behavior by school personnel and parents. 
It was concluded that the results from a total of 41 studies provided insight 
into the strengths and weaknesses of the school health program. 

Many of the outcomes have been used for program improvement; others 
have pointed the way for further development. Support of school health 
education could be inferred from the actions of school personnel through- 
out the study and from the decision of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education to retain health education in the curriculum from kindergarten 
through grade 14. In addition, a new organizatignal plan for more direat 
teaching was adopted. V 2 la 


Suggested Future Research . 


The review of health education research cited above, particularly appli- 
cable to school health education, revealed a substantial increase in interest 
in research and an advancement in the kinds and quality of research. 
There was evidence of a broadening direction as well as a trend toward 
Studies with greater depth. It was evident, however, that the need still 
exists for more basic and experimental studies, for precise research meth- 
odology, and for more interdisciplinary studies, particularly in motiva- 
tional and behavioral research, as well as for additional team "research 
among schools, colleges, and universities. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Safety Education 


CHARLES PETER YOST 


Tus SERIOUSNESS of the threat of accidents to the American people was 
indicated by the National Safety Council (1961). The statistics are 
startling. During 1960 the number of deaths from accidents totaled 93,000, 
and disabling injuries resulting from accidents amounted to 9,400,000. 
These accidents cost the nation at least $13.6 billion. Accidents are now 
the principal cause of death among all persons between the ages of 1 and 36 
years. According to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Health 
and Welfare Division, School Health Bureau (1962), youths between the 
ages of 14 and 24 years experience more deaths from accidents than from 
all other causes combined. McFarland and Moore (1961) have pointed 
out that since accident victims, in contrast to those whose deaths are at- 
tributed to certain degenerative diseases, are in the younger age groups, 
there is implication of enormous cost to the productive resources of our 
nation in terms of life-years. 


J > 


Nature -of Completed Research in Safety Education 


Since the 1920’s, research in safety education has been disclosing facts 
about attitudes, teaching methods, and safety curriculums. In analyzing 
386 advanced-degree studies completed during the period from 1925 to 
1957, Yost (1958) found that certain areas of safety education received 
a great deal of attention while others were relatively untouched. Investiga- 
tions pertaining to psychological aspects, home safety, and farm safety 
were particularly lacking in number. There were only a small number of 
experimental studies until 1950, when more appeared, particularly in the 
area of driver- and traffic-safety education. 

The literature both corroborates and opposes various theories of acci- 
dent causation and prevention. Stiles (1957) indicated that there is a 
growing awareness that accident prevention is a multicausal, complex 
phenomenon requiring a teamwork approach. This teamwork approach 
was exemplified in an outstanding publication edited by Halsey (1961), 
which brought together the concerted thinking of specialists in many fields 
of safety. The team approach in traffic safety, was indicated by Neyhart 
(1962). Fox'(1961) indicated two major points relative to accident- 
prevention literature: (a) it reflects inadequate research, and (b) the 
sources, which are widespread, are difficult to obtain. 

Research in safety education consistently reveals that personal factors 
contribute heavily to accident causation. Heath (1957) found that meas- 
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urements of impulsive, sociable, and reflective traits were of value in 
differentiating traffic offenders from nonoffenders. Stiles (1957) reported 
differences between emotional adjustment of accident-repeating and ac- 
cident-free children. 

Several studies in which summaries of surveys of research needed in 
safety education are presented have been reported cooperatively by New 
York University, Center for Safety Education, and National Safety Council, 
School and College Conference (1956), and by the National Education 
Association, National Commission on Safety Education (1956, 1957). 
Malfetti (1962) reported the 20 safety education topics most important 
for intensive study, as determined by members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Safety Education 
Division. ‘ 


Importance of Proper Attitudes in Acciden: 
Prevention 


Research studies frequently indicate the importance of attitudes in ac- 
cident prevention. Brody (1959) indicated that techniques for improving 
attitudes were available through interpersonal or social influences in such 
processes as group discussion, group discussion-decision, and role playing. 
Sawers (1960) found that certain types of subject matterein driver eduta-^ 
tion could. be handled by group discussion. Me also*concluded that non- 
directive. group discussions, although more time consuming, were likely 
to be more eflective than other approaches for certain portions of driver 
education courses in terms of attitudes attained. However, Chaplin (1961) 
found no statistical evidence that group interaction functioned to produce 
a more effective means of attitude modification in driver education. 

Mahony (1957) suggested that concentration be placed on appropriate 
knowledge teaching and the development of a strong single attitude favor- 
able to safe driving, as opposed to the development of a myriad of driver 
attitudes. In determining safety attitudes and their relationships to acci- 
dent behavior, Bergman (1959) found that adolescents did not possess 
either well-defined safety attitudes or a large number of experiences and 
interests that tended to enforce safety attitudes. of 

Although it is difficult to measure attitudes accurately, Florio and Staf- 
ford (1962) reported that the best method is through direct observation 


of behavior under controlled conditions. h 


Safety °Education in Schools . 


e Yost (1956) noted that the development of safety education programs 

in schools has long been a favorite topic for study on the part of advanced- , 

degree candidates. Kralovec (1961) reported on the safety education pro- 
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gram of the Philadelphia public schools, and Marshall (1961) indicated 
criteria for evaluating safety education programs. Nihan (1961) evaluated 
existing safety education laws and regulations in the public schools of the 
United States. 

Steere (1957) has pointed out that if a school safety program is to 
be effective, it is necessary for one individual to have the major respon- 
sibility for its development and direction. Aaron (1960) reported that, 
io be most effective, a safety supervisor should not teach or hold multiple 
supervisory responsibilities. : 

School systems that study the accident experiences of pupils are in a 
favorable position to offer sound safety programs. Higgins (1961) indi- 
cated that in planning a safety education program, it is important that 
the program be tailored to the data furnished for the school from accident 
reports. In surveying accidents in 92 public schools in New York, Hase 
(1958) found that schools with asphalt or dirt under their playground ap- 
paratus reported the highest rates for all types of accidents; schools with 
sand under their playground apparatus indicated the lowest rates for all 
types of accidents. 

Steere (1957) reported that most colleges and universities do not pre- 
pare reports of student accidents in forms which are conducive to a 
scientific approach to accident prevention. For example, Webster (1961) 
indicated that fire and safety authorities have had to rely on occasional 
newspaper items,in order to obtain information regarding the nature and 
extent of college fires. Jacob (1959) stressed that colleges and universities 
do have a responsibility for the safety of students and staff as well as for 
the security of their physical plants. 

Williams (1959) suggested 147 safety practices which should be em- 
ployed by shop teachers in organizing and administering effective accident 
prevention programs in school shops. 


Driver and Traffic Safety 


The recent upsurge in the offering of driver education courses has 
resulted in the publication of literature designed to aid teachers in conduct- 
ing research in safety education. Ojemann (1959) reported on the problem 
of developing methods of measuring pupil growth in driver and safety 
hio. Abercrombie (1959) suggested ways for more productive teach- 
VM Mex Ren learning through the employment of action research 

Several studies, such as that in Sa ety Education (1962b) and those 
by Loft (1957) and the National ond cca nd Commis- 
sion on Safety Education (1957), indicate that graduates of high school 
driver education courses have fewer accidents and violations than do 
drivers with no such formal course. In developing a valid and reliable road 
test for licensing agencies and driver educators, McGlade (1960) found 
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that subjects with instruction in practice driving scored significantly better 
than subjects who did not have this instruction. 

The status of driver education in schools was revealed in studies by Key 
(1960) and Henry (1961). The content of driver education courses was 
indicated by Blackburn (1956), who listed 210 concepts of driver educa- 
tion that are accurate and consistent with gurrent practice and research. 

Driving simulators have brought to driver education the latest and most 
versatile scientific methods of instruction. The effectiveness of simulators 
as research tools and as aids in presenting instruction has been supported 
by Gibbons (1961), the National Education Association, National Com- 
mission on Safety Education (1962), and the National Safety Council 
(1957). 

The Allstate Insurance Company (1960) Ko a a study with a 
sample of 20,000 high school students concerning the interrelatipnships of 
grades, cars, and jobs. A positive correlation was found between the 
amount of use of a car and failing grades as well as between car ownership 
and lack of achievement in school; jobs secured for the primary purpose 
of buying or maintaining a car were scholastically destructive. The im- 
portant single aspect of the Allstate study was the parental laxity regard- 
ing the use of an automobile rather than the mere presence of the auto- 
mobile itself. 

Although an article in Traffic Safety (1958) has stated that seat belts 
have accumulated an amazing record for assuming the gtress of accident® 
crashes, Naisbitt (1961) has reported that, dor onÉ reason or another, 
more than 95 percent of the drivers in the United States refuse to buy and 
use seat belts. . 


. 
Safety in Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation 


; Protective equipment for players of football and other contact sports 
is essential for safe participation. A joint report by American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and American Dental 
Association (1960) concluded that nearly all injuries to the teeth and 
mouth could be prevented by proper fitting and wearing of mouth pro- 
tectors by football players during practice and, games. 

In studying the reported injuries that occurred among 48,056 male 
students who participated in 26 different physical education activities 
at Michigan State University, Dzenowagis (1962) found that a wide varia- 
tion in injury rates existed. d 

The recent preference for outdoor pursuits has stimulated mass *partici- 
pation in such recreational activities as boating, water-skiing, and skin- 
diving. Although these activities are a part of America's *zest for living," 
they cannot be fully rewarding if the safety of participants is neglected. 
A publication prepared by New York University, Center for Safety Educa- 
tion (1961), revealed techniques that are known to be effective in provid-. 
ing for'safety in recreational activities. 
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Safety in Pupil fieanspectition 


The selection of qualified bus drivers is an essential part of the school 
bus safety program. Studies by Patterson (1959) and Preece (1961) indi- 
cated practices and procedures for the selection and training of school bus 
drivers. Carothers (1959) found that the use of student bus drivers resulted 
in a considerable saving in cost of pupil transportation with no loss in 
éither safety or efficiency. i 


Legal Liability for “Accidents 


Teachers are charged with assuming a degree of responsibility for the 
welfare and safety of pipils. Kigan (1960) has reported that school-related 
injury cases are generally based on allegations that lack of supervision or 
instruction caused the injury, with the resultant charge of negligence. 
Hetzel (1960) indicated that only 13 of the 50 states have statutes au- 
thorizing or regulating the practice of school safety patrols. While school 
officials may legally establish patrols, provided that the patrols are for 
educational objectives and are wisely administered with due care and su- 
pervision, the legal responsibilities for supervising vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic do not rest with the school but with the state or municipality. Fried- 
man (1961) indicated basic facts of test liability of driver education 


a 
teachers. n 
^ bd 


Li 


Teacher Preparation 


Progress is being made in the area of teacher preparation in safety 
education. Corbally (1961) indicated the nature of the basic course in 
general safety education offered by colleges and universities. Stack (1960) 
reported that more than 400 colleges are now offering courses to instruct 
teachers on matters of safety. Key (1960) stated, however, that high 
School driver education teachers met nationally recommended standards 
in only 15 states, Crabtree ( 1958) offered suggestions for institutions pre- 
paring teachers of driver education. Yost (1962) suggested the nature of 
curricular content and kinds of learning experiences most readily re- 
sponded to by elementary school children. 

Cutter (1961) reported that while there has been an increase in the 
number of safety education courses offered, they are unequally distributed 
in terms of number per institution and geographic locations of the insti- 
tutions that offer them. A publication of the National Education Associa- 
tion, National Commission on Safety Education (1960), was designed to 
enhance the quality of driver education by raising the professional level 
of those who teach driver education. The availability of a major or minor 
in safety education was reported in Safety Education (1962a). ^ 
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Safety Centers 


During the past six years, a great deal of attention has been given to the 
establishment of safety centers at colleges and universities. Sheehe (1960), 
Stack (1960), and Strasser (1960) indicated the development, status, and 
future outlook of safety centers. Elkow (1959) indicated that financial aid 
for such centers would come from industry, insurance groups, direct state 
appropriations, or foundations. S 


g 


-° Dissemination of Research in Safety Education 


Making research information available to interested people has been 
one of the major problems in the field of safety ‘education. Two series 
of publications by the National Safety Council (19623, b), of which those 
for the current year are representative, have been instrumental in provid- 
ing people with the essence of completed studies and in bridging the gap 
between research and practice. In the first cited publication, almost every 
month one or two pages are devoted to notes or short statements about 
research activities taking place in various locations. Comprehensive reports 
of research are presented quarterly (March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber) in separately numbered volumes that are bound with four of the 
monthly issues of Traffic Safety, which themselves carry a, different volume ° 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Youth Fitness and Health 


* e 
G. LAWRENCE RARICK and WILLIAM REDDAN 
° 


Tur vnravoraste reports on the physical fitnes of American children 
and youth and the controversies arising from these reports are partly 
responsible for the recent increase in research on the dynamic health of 
children. Equally important in influencing eure esearch trends is the 
realization that many of today’s major health problems are 4ntimately 
associated with a changing way of life. The advances of medical science 
have brought the vast majority of communicable diseases under control, 
but the degenerative diseases which often appear in the prime of life 
and in frequent association with questionable patterns of living have 
become a major health problem of this country. Thus, the nature of 
dynamic health and the significance of physical fitness to the well-being 
of man have been studied in some detail. Considerable research has been 
done recently on methods of assessing physical fitness and on appraisal of , 
health and fitness levels of the school-age population, Advances have also 
been made in methods of improving defined ‘aspects of fitness. However, 
only meager data are available on the impact which the current emphasis 
on physical fitness has had upon fitness levels of school childten. 

This chapter deals with research on (a) nature and assessment of 
physical fitness, (b) physical fitness of children and youth, (c) factors 
affecting physical fitness, (d) health of school-age children and youth, 
and (e) physical education and youth fitness. 


Nature and Assessment of Physical Fitness 


The current controversies regarding the physical fitness of e&merican 
school children stem largely from the varying concepts of fitness and 
from the diverse methods which have been employed in its assessment. 

The belief that physical fitness is a general quality and that it can be 
adequately evaluated by a single test or by a battery of performance tests 
is not supported by research. It should be recognized that the assessment 
of physical fitness is a highly complex problem which physiologists have 
not yet satisfactorily resolved. There is evidence, however, that some 
aspects of fitness can be defined and measured by physical performance 
tests; others, by appropriate physiological measures. The collection of o 
research papers released by the University of Illinois, College of Physical 
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Education (1960), and the reports published in Health and Fitness in 
the Modern World, compiled by Larson (1961), gave particular attention 
to the physiological facets of fitness. Both sources provided excellent 
materials on the theoretical and practical problems of physical fitness. 
Johnson (1960) edited a comprehensive volume dealing with the anatom- 
ical, physiological, psychological, and therapeutic aspects of exercise 
and sports. 


® 


Estimates of Physical Fitness by Physical Performance Tests 


Physical performance tests have been widely used in the evaluation 
of physical fitness of s6hool children and of military personnel for more 
than 30 years. The eléments of fitness believed to be measured by physical 
performance tests include such attributes as muscular strength, agility, 
endurance, flexibility, and motor coordination. It is held that the indi- 
vidual performing well in these tests is equipped to meet effectively the 
everyday physical demands of American culture, with adequate reserve left 
for emergencies. The AAHPER' Youth Fitness Test (Hunsicker, 1961), 
composed of a battery of seven tests purporting to measure important com- 
ponents of physical fitness, was given initially to 8,500 boys and girls in 
, grades 5-12. Age norms by sex and norms based on height and weight were 
püblished. The University of the State of New York's (1958) New York 
State Physical Fitness Test and the California State Department of 
Education’s (1958) California Physical Performance Test were the out- 
growth of ‘state research projects, resulting in physical fitness tests similar 
in nature to the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test. Mohr (1961), utilizing the 
test items of the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, presented norms for 
college women, 


Cardiovascular Measures and Tests of Maximum Oxygen Intake 


The use of physiological measures in assessing physical fitness is based 
on the emise that the measured disturbances in energy equilibrium 
resulting from exercise and from the time it takes for resting equilibrium 
to be re-established provide important information on physical fitness. 
Thus the person*with a high level of fitness will perform severe tasks 
with leas disturbance in Physiological equilibrium, and his responses will 
return more rapidly to a level judged to be normal than will the less-fit 
person. Measurements of energy requirements ‘aie usually taken with the 
subject running or walking on a treadmill. Use of a Bicycle ergometer is 
also made, since the workload can be controlled and skill differences are 

, minimal. The maximum amount of oxygen that can be absorbed per unit 
of time is used in determining the body’s capacity for aerobic work. The 
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measured amount is a useful index of fitness, particularly of cardiopul- 
monary function. Obviously, since such a measure requires elaborate 
instrumentation, it is not feasible for widespread use in schools. 

Buskirk and Taylor (1957) reported that the maximum oxygen intake 
provided a valuable way of describing the maximum oxidative energy 
available for work, but it proved fo be meaningful only when the values 
were reduced to the oxygen intake per unit of body weight. Contrary 
to general opinion, these investigators showed that for young men the 
presence of excess fat, per se had no great effect on the cardiopulmonary 
system’s ability to deliver oxygen to the muscles turing maximum per- 
formance. They found, however, that the overweight individual was at a 
disadvantage, since the fat being carried did got contribute to the 
performance. X 

Taylor and Keys (1958), examining task ipsi in fitness, showed 
that the influence of different stresses upon measures of fitness varied 
widely. The effect of such stresses as semistarvation, thiamin deficiency, 
bed rest, and acute starvation differentially affected such measures as 
speed of hand and arm movement, coordination, strength, maximum 
oxygen intake, and pulse-rate recovery. i 

Mitchell, Sproule, and Chapman (1958) questioned the meaning of 
tests of maximum oxygen intake. These investigators presented evidence 
indicating that the maximum oxygen intake was a function of both the 
cardiac output and the AV (arteriovenous oxygen) edifference, although 
they agreed that in the normal individual the cardiac output was the 
more important factor. d 3 

Studies by Astrand (1956), Bengtsson (1956), Adams, Linde, and 
Miyake (1961), and Rodahl and others (1961) succéssfully employed 
oxygen intake tests in measuring the working capacity of children and 
adolescents. 


Physical Fitness of Children and Youth 


Considerable research employing the controyersial Kraus-Weber Test, 
the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, and tests of maximal oxygen intake has 
been done on youth fitness. Since it is clear that these three tests do 
not measure the same aspects of fitness, one would not expect them to 
produce similar results in identifying the unfit child. Hdwever, in admin- 
istering the Kraus-Weber Test and the California Physical Perfotmance 
Test to a sample of fourth-graders in Berkeley, California, Espenschade 
(1958) reported that the'"children who failed one strength item or 
multiple items of the Kraus-Weber Test performed more poorly on the 
average in running, jumping, throwing, and sit-ups than those who passed 
all items of the Kraus-Weber Test. On the other hand, Rodahl and others 
(1961) “found that there were no differences on measures of heart-rate 
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response to fixed loads, on step-test score, or in maximal oxygen intake 
between those who passed and those who failed the Kraus-Weber Test. 


Comparisons Based on Motor Performance Tests 


With the development of the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to make crosscultural fitness studies. The results of 
the investigations thus far completed verify in part the earlier findings 
of the Kraus-Weber Test. For example, Campbell and Pohndorf (1961) 
applied the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test to more than 10,000 British 
children within the age range of 10-17 years and demonstrated rather 
conclusively that Britisà children were superior to American children on 
almost all measures. Aimnilar findings on Danish children were reported 
by Knuttgen (1961). These investigators concluded that children in this 
country seem to be the victims of a way of life which has not yet 
made its impact on European children. 

In a comparative study of the motor performance of California adoles- 
cents today with performance scores of adolescents 24 years ago, Espen- 
schade and Meleney (1961) reported no clear-cut differences, although 
today’s boys were superior to boys of 25 years ago on a majority of the 
items. The opposite finding was noted for girls. Blesh and Scholz (1957), 
in. a 10-year survey of the physical fitness of freshmen entering Yale, 
reported a failure rate of under 50 percent for the class of 1951, whereas 
rates of 63 percent and 62 percent were noted for classes of 1959 and 
1960, respectively. Thus, although the picture is somewhat clouded, the 
evidence would seem to point to some deterioration in the physical per- 
formance level of today’s youth. 


Comparisons Based on Physiological Measures 


A few physiological studies which give comparative data on the physical 
working capacities of American and European children have been con- 
ducted recently. These studies do not verify the differences between cul- 
tures reported in studies employing physical performance tests. In a study 
of the Working capacity of 10., 11-, and 12-year-old Swedish and Cali- 
fornia children, Adams and others (1961) found that for those children 
of comparable ages there was no difference between the cultural groups. 
In a similar investigation comparing oxygen intake of German, Swedish 
(Stockholm), and American (Philadelphia) schoolboys, Rodahl and 
others (1961) found that although there was no significant difference 
between the German and American youths, the superiority of the 
Swedish group was clearly evident. Since tests of ‘maximum working 
capacity are not as likely to be influenced by skill as are motor per- 

formance tests, the former are believed to be more valid measures of 
physical fitness than the latter. 
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Factors Affecting Physical Fitness 


The influence of such factors as age and maturity, sex, physique, and 
body composition upon physical performance of normal children has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent years. While the debilitating effects 
of disease and chronic disability are widely recognized, only limited 
attempts have been made to ascertain the effects of these adverse condition’ 
upon the working capacity of children. After comparing the exercise 
tolerance of postrheurhatic and normal boys, Kasch (1961) recommended 
a method of testing their characteristics. The essential difference in work- 
ing capacity of the postrheumatic and the normal boy was due to the 
relatively low oxygen intake of the postrheumatic béy. Thus, his respiratory 
system and heart are required to do approximately twice the work 
of the normal boy. ; 


Age and Sex 


Although it is widely recognized that age and sex factors produce 
significant differences in strength and physical performance, only limited 
study has been made of the effect of these factors upon the working 
capacity of children until recently. Astrand (1956) reported that the, 
maximum oxygen intake per unit of body weight was fairly constant “in 
males over seven years of age, ranging frorfl 56 to 59 ml/O,/Kg/min. 
In the age range of 4-9 years, the maximunt oxygen intake for boys 
and girls was similar; but in those over 12 years, the maximfim oxygen 
intake of the girls was about 17 percent lower than that of the boys. 
In studying the submaximal working capacity of 76 apparently normal 
Stockholm children, Bengtsson (1956) found that although the oxygen 
consumption was not related to age or to body weight, it increased linearly 
with the intensity of the exercise. The research of Adams, Linde, and 
Miyake (1961) on California children and the work of Rodahl and others 
(1961) on Philadelphia children support the earlier studies of Astrand 
(1956) and Bengtsson (1956). All of these studies show considerable 
individual variability in work capacity. There is the implication that 
although the sex differences in maximum working capacity" in older 
children are influential, factors of physical condition and motivation are 
also operating to a substantial degree. p 

In studying the muscular fatigue curves of boys and girls, Rich (1960) 
reported that although boys became stronger than girls with advancing 
age, there were no important age or sex differences in museylar fatigability 
when fatigability was viewed in relation to initial strength. Buxton 
(1957), using a modification of the Kraus-Weber Test, reported that 
strength and flexibility items differed with age and sex. Thus, even - 
minimal standards should make appropriate allowances for age and sex. 
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That body size alone is not a major factor in motor coordination was 
indicated by Solley (1957), who found that large boys in the age range 
of 10-14 years performed no better than small boys on tests of motor 
coordination. 

Additional References: Cearley (1957); Glassow and Kruse (1960) ; 
Hellebrandt and others (1961). i 


Physique 


Variations in stature and differences in body build have been shown to 
be factors associated to a significant degree with physical performance. 
To the extent that performance variables are used in evaluating physical 
fitness, physique should logically be a factor of some consequence. 
However,sbody lengtki was shown by Mathews, Shaw, and Bohnen (1957) 
and by Broer and Galles (1958) to have no noticeable effect upon hip 
flexibility in college women. On the other hand, in a study employing 16 
strength tests, 10 anthropometric tests, and a series of motor performance 
tests, Clarke (1957) reported substantial correlations between measures 
of body structure and strength and motor-performance tests. Likewise, 
the work of Milicer (1962) in Warsaw on the morphological and per- 
formance changes which accompany growth demonstrated the relationship 
between physical growth patterns and motor performance during the 
growing years. "^ — A 

With respect to the influence of body composition upon physical fitness 
as evaluated by the Army physical fitness test, Riendeau and others (1958) 
found tha? body fat rather than weight itself negatively affected all test 
items. " 


> 


Health of School-Age Children and Youth 


Mortality and Morbidity 


The general health of school-age children in terms of mortality and 
morbidity rates is the best in the history of this country. According to 
data reported by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (1961), the 
death rate in the age range of 5-14 years declined approximately one-third 
during the decade from 1948-49 to 1958-59, largely because of reduced 
mortality from infectious diseases. The drop in death rate during this 
period: was approximately 90 percent for both tuberculosis and acute 
poliomyelitis and 75 percent for the common communicable diseases 
of childhood. „The decline in mortality rate’ for appendicitis and heart 
diseases was of the order of 75 percent and, for pneumonia, approximately 
33 percent, However, mortality from malignant neoplasms and from con- 

, genital malformations showed an increase during this decade. According 
to the 1958-59 figures, malignant neoplasms ranked first among all diseases 
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as a cause of death in the school-age population, with congenital mal- 
formation ranking second and pneumonia third. Although the report 
indicated that the mortality rate for schoolage children was low in 
1958-59, the incidence of acute illness was high, averaging three illneses 
per child, with the majority being acute respiratory diseases. The time 
lost from school because of acute illnes avezaged 5.3 days per child. 

Children with chronic conditions and physical impairment continue 
to constitute a major health problem. Approximately 340,000 persons 
under 21 years of age were receiving care from the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children's Bureau, Crippled Children's 
Program (1961). Of this total, congenital malformations accounted for 
approximately 25 percent; diseases of muscles and bone, 20 percent; 
cerebral palsy, 8 percent; crippling due to poliomyelitis, 7 percent; eye 
conditions, 6 percent; and impaired hearing, 5 percent. Although the 
general health of American children is good, deficiencies which have a 
long-range effect on health remain a major problem. 

Additional Reference: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics (1961). 


Physical Growth Trends 


x The accelerated physical growth trend of children today is frequertly* 
cited as evidence of their favorable healthe status” Height;weight data 
released by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (1960) showed 
that teen-agers in the late 1950’s were substantially taller and heavier 
than adolescents insured between 1885 and 1900. A, boy in the age 
range of 15-16 years was, on the average, 1.8 inches taller than his 
counterpart before the turn of the century. For girls in this age 
range, the difference in stature was 0.6 of an inch in favor of those 
living today. Corresponding differences in weight were noted for both 
sexes. When weight at a specific height was compared for the two periods, 
the boys measured in the 1950’s in the age span of 15-19 years were 
three to four pounds heavier than boys of the same age in the earlier 
study; the differences for girls were less marked. 

3 Comparing the height and weight of youths of military age acday with 
similar data for inductees during World War I and World War II, Kar- 
pinos (1961) reported that the recruit in 1957-58 was, on the average, 
0.5 inches taller and 7 pounds heavier than was the inductee of World War 
II, and 1.2 inches taller and 18 pounds heavier than the recruit of World 
War I. Karpinos pointed out that there was a seemingly disproportionate 
gain of about 14 pound in the weight of recent recruits} if one makes 
use of current height-weight standards which provide for a 3-4 pound 
increase in weight per inch of height. The results of this study provide 
rather substantial evidence that'the problem of obesity in American ,, 
society ‘is not confined solely to adults. 
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The favorable effects of vigorous physical activity upon the growth of 
children and youth were demonstrated by Simon (1961), by Wells and 
others (1962), and by Milicer (1962). While growth in body length was 
not affected by the physical activity programs employed, lean body 
measures increased with a proportionate loss in adipose tissue. Improve- 
ments were also noted in the functional capacities of the muscular and 
cardiopulmonary systems. 

Additional Reference: Spurgeon, Young, and Meredith (1959). 


Nutritional Aspects of Health 


The nutritional status of American children may be judged as good if 
standards, of physical growth are used as criterion measures. Johnson, 
Burke, and Mayer (1956) indicated that rapid physical growth in itself 
is not indicative of optimal health. They reported that 10 percent of Amer- 
ican children were overweight. The possible adverse effects of excessively 
rapid growth were reported by Lightwood and others (1956) after a study 
of young children in Great Britain and Switzerland. Many of those chil- 
dren who grew at unusually rapid rates developed constipation, vomiting, 
abnormal renal functioning, and hypertension, apparently because of their 
ingesting large quantities of Vitamin D. As Wilson (1959) pointed out, 
‘the nutritional problems of children in most sections of the United States 
are more frequently ‘relatedsto an overabundance of food and to an over- 
solicitation in food administration than to a shortage of food. 

Considevable research has been done recently on the nutritional status 

of adolescents. Berryman (1962) pointed out that data compiled from 
interregional surveys indicated that the calcium intake of teen-age boys 
and girls is lower than desirable, that the iron intake of adolescent girls 
is suboptimal, and that the quantity of ascorbic acid and B-complex vita- 
mins in the diets of boys and girls is well below recommended levels. In 
a study of riboflavin and niacin nutrition as assessed by blood serum levels 
and subclinical symptoms, Donald, Esselbaugh, and Hard (1962) found 
that whereas the niacin intake of a sample of boys and girls in the state 
of Washington was good,,the serum-riboflavin levels for both sexes did 
not compare favorably with current standards, Hard and Esselbaugh 
(1960), in making cholesterol determinations on 248 adolescents, reported 
no relationship either between body weight and serum cholesterol or be- 
tween blood Pressure and serum cholesterol. However, the finding that 
serum cholesterol was significantly higher in boys than in girls suggested 
that hormone secretion is an important factor regulating cholesterol metab- 
olism in adolescence. "e 

In a longitudinal study of 125 children from 1 to 18 years of age, Burke 

and others (1962) found wide variations by age and sex in calcium intake. 

» Although the average calcium intake was similar in the sexes for preschool 
children, during the school years the boys’ calcium intake became sub- 
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stantially higher than the girls’. With the same population, Burke and 
others (1961) reported that the intake of animal protein followed a similar 
pattern. 

Additional References: Burke and others (1961); Coursin (1962) ; 
Stuart (1955); Stunkard (1959). 


Physical Education and Youth Fitness 


In view of the unfavorable reports on the phySical fitness of today’s 
youth, the effectiveness of school physical education programs in improving 
the fitness levels of children has been questioned. While there is ample 
research evidence to assure that gains in defined aspects of fitness can be 
made in relatively brief periods of time, limited published datas are avail- 
able on changing levels of fitness of our school population. However, in 
Israel, Simon (1961) reported that 14- and 15-year-old children who 
received six months of daily physical education (six times each week), con- 
sisting of track and field athletics and gymnastics, did show much greater 
gains in motor performance and surprisingly larger gains in chest circum- 
ference, respiratory amplitude, arm girth, and shoulder breadth than did 
children taking the typically less vigorous programs of two days per week. 
Similar findings were reported by Denisiuk (1962) in Poland, in which, 
a six hour weekly program of physical education ,confpared with pro- 
grams of two and three hours per week resulted in distinctly greater im- 
provements in motor performance. Denisiuk also noted that the six-hour- 
per-week program of physical education did not adversely dffect study 
time, since proportionately less time was devoted to spentaneous play by 
those in the expanded physical education program. 

In this country, Clarke and Wickens (1962) reported that the nature 
of the physical education program of the boys participating in the Boys’ 
Growth Project at Medford, Oregon, was a significant factor affecting the 
Superior musculature and physical fitness of the subjects in the study 
group. The effect of the required physical education program upon the 
physical fitness of Yale freshmen was reported by Blesh and Scholz (1957). 
They found that only 41 percent of freshmen passed all six fitness tests at 
the beginning of the year, whereas 80 percent passed after 12-1%*weeks of 
instruction, 

Additional References: Asmussen (1958); McCammon and Sexton 
(1958) ; President's Council on Youth Fitness (1961) ; Schneider (1959) ; 
Whittle (1961). 
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Experimental Work on Three Facets of Fitness 


Because of the limited data available on changes in fitness levels of large . 
Populations of children, the following sections will be devoted to experi- 
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mental work which has been done on three important facets of fitness: 
muscular strength, flexibility, and cardiovasular endurance. 


Muscular Strength 


Measures of muscular strength have been traditionally included in most 
physical fitness test batteries. Strength is sufficiently important in human 
physical performance that its development through exercises is routinely 
used in physical rehabilitation work and in the conditioning of athletes. 
Although these procedures have been used with considerable success, the 
physiological mechanisms regulating the development of muscular strength 
are not clearly understood. There is nearly universal agreement that 
strength develops only if work is performed in the overload zone. How- 
ever, the fype and intensity of activity necessary to produce the best results 
are not known. 

Considerable work has been done recently on the relative merits of 
isometric versus shortening contractions in the development of strength. 
Rasch (1961), in a review of research on this problem, stated that since 
the evidence points to rather basic differences in the physiological mech- 
anisms involved in the two types of contractions, similar results could 
not be expected. In a comparative study of the electrogenesis of maximal 
‘isometric and isotonic contractions, Liberson, Dondey, and Asa (1962) 
reported that the maximal electrogenesis recorded during an isotonic con- 
traction was only one-fourth of that for an isometric contraction. This 
finding suggests that there may be some adaptive process within the central 
nervous system, probably through the gamma system and its subcortical 
regulators, which ‘limits the force available in a shortening contraction. 

Progressive-resistance exercise programs have been used successfully 
for many years in developing muscular strength and in improving work 
output, The effect of varying the load and cadence in muscle training was 
effectively revealed by the work of Hellebrandt (1958). In a study of the 
effects of progressive weight training on adolescent boys, Kusinitz and 
Keeney (1958) found that at the end of an eight-week training program, 
the experimental group exceeded the control group in measures of strength, 
flexibility. agility, and cardiovascular endurance. 

, The positive but differential effects of a single daily isometric contrac- 
tion on the development of static strength of prepubescent and post- 
pubescent boys were demonstrated by Rarick and Larsen (1958, 1959). 
Mathews and Kruse (1957) reported that with college men greater gains 
in strength were made with isometric exercises than with isotonic exer- 
cises. However, Rasch and Morehouse (1957) found that males who used 
isotonic exercises made greater strength gains than those who used iso- 
metric exercises. It is questionable whether similar results could be ex- 

> pected, since the training procedures differed. Under isotonic conditions 
both the angle of pull of the muscle and muscle length change as effort 
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is applied; whereas, in isometric contractions the muscle is working with- 
out altering the length or angle of pull. The evidence now indicates that 
for the development of static strength isometric exercises are desirable, 
but for improved work output isotonic exercises produce the best results. 


Flexibility p *e 

Although flexibility is considered to be of significance in physical fit- 
ness, only a limited amount of work has been done recently concerning 
its relationship with general exercise programs. Lack of flexibility is held 
by orthopedists to be a factor in low back pain in the middle years of life. 
De Vries (1962) compared the effect of the static stretching procedures 
of Hatha Yoga with the more conventional ballistic methods of stretch- 
ing. After training sessions which ran for seven 30-minute periods, the 
results disclosed that although both groups made significant gains in flexi- 
bility, there was no reliable difference between the methods. In a study 
with males 14-18 years of age, Leighton (1956) reported that the flexibility 
characteristics were primarily dependent upon performance abilities which 
typically change from one age level to tlie next. 


Cardiovascular Endurance . 
. . wy 

Of the attributes of physical fitness which ,apparefitly have the greatest 
impact on the well-being of adults in the middle and later years of life, 
cardiovascular functioning is perhaps the most significant. This aspect of 
fitness, which can be attained through appropriate conditioning proce- 
dures, can be retained to a reasonably high degree later in life by a favor- 
able pattern of living. In a study of 360 American and Austrian men 
between 17 and 50 years of age, Raab and others (1960) effectively indi- 
cated that fitness in cardiovascular function may be reduced in the ab- 
sence of physical activity. The relative length of the isometric period of 
the left ventricle was used as the criterion measure for either cholinergic 
or sympathetic preponderance. The data showed that continued lack of 
physical activity tended not only to produce, the adrenergic state with 
detrimental effects on cardiac efficiency but also to increase the possibility 
of cardiac damage. This study supports earlier research on the benefits of 
activity in the adult years. 

Only limited data are available on the extent to whtch men who have 
been active early in life tend to remain active in the later years. * 

In a study of 628 former athletes and 563 nonathletic controls, Mon- 
toye and others (1957)* found that, until the age of 45,eformer athletes 
were physically more active than nonathletes, but that after this age the 
nonathletes were on the average the more active. 

The favorable effects of trairting upon cardiovascular functions are 
widely*known. After studying the effects of conditioning and decondition-" 
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ing on the functional capacity for work, Balke and Clarke (1961) reported 
that 8-17 weeks of conditioning of previously inactive subjects resulted 
in an augmented maximum oxygen intake and other evidences of improved 
work output. On the other hand, a period of seven days of complete relaxa- 
tion with the subject “floating” in a tank of water to simulate weightless- 
ness resulted in a shocking loss of work output to the point that dyspnea 
occurred during such mild’ activity as slow, relaxed walking. Kozinski 
(1962) reported upon the effect of a three-year period of systematic physi- 
cal exercise on Polish youth, Although no change appeared in the elec- 
trocardiographic curve at rest, the curve following exercise showed a lower 
rise and smaller deflections in its various segments—a finding indicative 
of a less strenuous cardiac response. 

The specific nature T training is indicated by the work of Nagle and 
Irwin (1960). In a study of the effect of an eight-week weight-training 
program upon cardiovascular responses of male college freshmen, results 
showed rather clearly that this program had no significant effect upon 
such physiological measures as oxygen intake or carbon dioxide produced 
per minute, the respiratory exchange ratio, or the ventilatory efficiency. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that physical fitness is a composite 
of many interacting but specific factors. Thus, future research will attempt 
to identify with some exactness the components of fitness which have the 
greatest significance for the well-being of children and youth. Meaningful 
'resoarch on methods of insproving physical fitness must await the accom- 
plishment of this end è 
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CHAPTER IX 


Somatic-Psychological Interaction in Physical 
and Menta] Health 


ə FRANKLIN C. SHONTZ 


Te area of investigation implied by the title, “Somatic-Psychological 
Interaction in Physical and Mental Health,” is extremely broad, and an 
accelerated interest in fhe subject has been shown by a wide variety of 
specialists both in medicine and in the behavioral sciences. Further, since 
the Review has not previously devoted a special chapter to the question of 
somatic-psychological interaction in physical and mental health, the re- 
viewer’s task is doubly difficult, for the subject contains neither inherent 
nor previously established organization. 

To overcome these difficulties, it has been necessary to limit the purposes 
of the present chapter and to adopt certain strategies of reference selection 
and classification. This chapter has therefore been designed to provide 
the reader only a broad introduction to the general field as well as sources 

, that will guide his efforts to obtain more detailed and particularized infor- 
mation, Emphasis has beeñ placed upon publications which review, summa- 
rize, or criticize research and theory on relevant subjects. Compendiums 
and symposiums have abo been granted places of special importance. 
Specific research reports have been cited primarily to illustrate key issues 
or to exemplify techniques and important points of methodology. The re- 
viewer has permitted himself latitude to make broad interpretive state- 
ments about general problems and trends, and thematic continuity has 
been provided.by beginning with the basic issues of definition and by pro- 
pressing to more specific fields of empirical investigation. 


Basic Conceptual Problems 
Soma and Psyche i 


According to many modern authorities, it is no longer possible to discuss 
the interaction of somatic and psychological events, for the ancient distinc- 
tion bétween body and mind no longer exists. On the philosophical level, 
the metaphysical mind-body problem is said to have been laid to rest by 
Ryle (1949), who demonstrated the absurdity of seeking causal relations 
between these two entirely different logical categories. On the clinical level, 
the distinction between somatic and psychological events was obliterated by 

, the psychobiological doctrine that sincé man is a unified whole he can be 
appreciated only as an organized totality. 
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One form of response to these conceptual developments has been the in- 
stitution of the large-scale team approach to psychosomatic research. This 
approach seeks to meet the demands of psychobiological doctrine by focus- 
ing the skills of a variety of highly trained specialists on a single research 
problem and integrating the findings of each specialist into an over-all 
explanation of organismic processes. Ruesche 1961) noted, however, that 
research of this type has not produced many truly causal, explanatory prop- 
ositions for two reasons: First, every specialist on the team is confined to 
the verbal system of his own discipline. Second, it is not possible to integrate 
disparate semantic systems with logical consistency. Consequently, although 
modern research has effected the discovery of large numbers of transac- 
tional—that is, correlational—hypotheses, it has fot explained the mech- 
anisms that mediate between inner experience and bodily states. 

The prominent philosopher of science, Feigl (1959), has suggested that 
the mind-body dilemma is not, in fact, dead. It has only been repressed ; 
for, in various forms of more or less effective disguise, the distinction be- 
tween soma and psyche continues to be employed and to influence man's 
views of himself. 

For example, the mind-body distinction is implicit in White's (1956) 
opposition of the somatogenic and psychogenic hypotheses. The former 
postulates a physiological basis for behavioral disturbances and proposes * 
that mental diseases are, in essence, disorders of the body. The latter postu- 
lates that behavioral disorders originate in emótional oreideational—that " 
is, mental—processes that have become disordered through motivational 
conflict and subsequent anxiety. Neither hypothegis, taken in extreme form, 
asserts an actual interaction of mind and body; but both represent points 
of view toward which theories, however holistic in iptention, tend to 
polarize. - 

Penfield and Roberts (1959) felt it necessary to accept the dualistic dis- 
tinction between the brain, as a physical organ of the body, and the mind, 
as a psychological reality. They concluded that their work demanded the 
adoption of a kind of practical mind-brain interactionism which, despite 
its metaphysical deficiencies, remains at least consistent with the dictates 
of “busy common sense." 

The functioning language of the study of the human being, which also 
remains markedly dualistic, strongly suggests the implicit beliefethat mind 
and body somehow interact upon each other. The phrase “psychosomatic 
medicine” continues to suggest that mental processes in some way bring 
about adverse physiological states, although both Hinkle 11961) and Wolff 
(1962), for example, concluded their studies with the argument tht psy- 
chosomatic disease does not require a new or separate category of illness 
or of medicine. Similarly; the term “somatopsychology” próposed by Bar- 
ker and others (1953), though focused upon the social psychology of 
physique and disability, seems to imply a concern with the direct influence 
of somatic states upon psychological events. This influence is implied despite , 
the repeated finding reported by Wright (1960, pp. 373-77) that the phys- 
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ical properties of disabilities are not reflected in any consistent fashion 
in the lives of those who possess them. 


Current General Trends 


Although science continties to employ language that implies a distinc- 
tion between the events of the body aiid the events of experience, it is 
indeed a rarity to find this distinction openly accepted and promulgated 
in print. What has replaced the openly admitted mind-body dichotomy? 
Is it a truly useful conception of the person-as-a-totality? It is probably not. 

If there is any genergl trend in recent years, it is toward a renewed in- 
terest in the somatogenic hypothesis as a counterbalance to the one-sided 
stress upon psychological determinants that have characterized behavioral 
science for at least two decades. This renewed interest derives support from 
many sources: e.g., the striking progress in research on brain functioning, 
the rapid proliferation of hallucinogenic and psychoactive drugs, and the 
significant advances in the construction of machines that closely parallel 
human activities in their behavior. 

Bailey's (1960) views epitomize this trend. He attacked “psychodynam- 

- ig” explanations of behavior as being the descendants of ancient ideas 
about the mystical concept of the squl. He contrasted these explanations 

>with the modern "psychebiological" approach that in being essentially 
monistic deals solely: with brain, not at all with mind, as a determinant of 
behavior. He stressed th advantages of a mechanistic concept of brain 
function and emphasized superiority of this more nearly scientific ap- 
proach over the theological thinking of the psychodynamicists. 

Perhaps the revival, in.some places, of an enthusiasm for rejecting psy- 
chological explanations in favor of mechanical or chemical analyses is but 
the beginning of a swing of history’s pendulum. At least, it is now clear 
that the hegemony of the psychogenic hypothesis has been challenged and 
that any attempt to reinstate its supremacy will have to account for a far 
more sophisticated physical technology than existed in the early days of 
Sigmund Freud. 

Additional References: Alexander (1962); Ciba Foundation (1958) ; 
Ehrenthei|, (1959) ; Featherstone and Simon (1959); Feibleman (1961); 
Hook (1960) ; Kubie (1960) ; Levin (1960) ; McCartan (1961) ; McGeer 
(1962) ; Spiegel (1957) ; Szasz (1960) . 


Reactions to Physical Illness and Stress 


* 

It is gratifying to note that philosophical confusion’ has not diminished 
productive empirical investigation. Since the relevant literature has been 
- expanding rapidly, three broad content'areas have been selected for special 
attention. First, there are the attempts to identify particular patterns of 
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personality with particular disease entities ‘or somatic states, Second, there 
are the efforts to deal with the longer range psychological problems that 
accrue to the person who has a permanent physical disability. Third, there 
exists considerable interest in reactions to crisis and stress that result either 
from the sudden realization of an illness or from the physiological changes 
it imposes. 4 


t. 


Disease and Personality 


Two general approaches characterize the study of this aspect of somatic- 
psychological interaction. The first seeks to identify common underlying 
personality traits or characteristics among persons with similar medical 
or somatic conditions. The-second seeks a common physiological denomina- 
tor among persons displaying the same behavioral or psychological 
abnormality. 

Most characteristic of the first method are the attempts to validate the 
so-called specificity hypothesis by demonstrating that particular somatic 
pathologies occur in persons with uniquely identifiable personality traits, 


Examples of these efforts are afforded by the work of Fisher and Cleveland, , 


(1958), who felt that they had shown that different types of somatic pathol- 
ogies are systematically associated with different kinds of responses to ink- 
blots and that the “body image” (essentially psychological) plays an im- 
portant role in determining the site at which pathological sorhatic condi- 
tions will occur. On the negative side of the ledgef, Tizard (1962) reviewed 
the literature on the personality of epileptics and concluded that the evi- 
dence does not support the theory that all or most epileptits have a charac- 
teristic mode of adjustment. Cohen (1962) reviewed the literature on multi- 
ple sclerosis from 1950 to 1961 and concluded that research has failed to 
turn up evidence for the existence of a typical “MS persoriality." Paley, 
Nacman, and Dressler (1962) expressed the opinion that most of the per- 
sonality features thought to be characteristic of tuberculous patients are 
a function of the kind of institutional treatment that these patients have 
customarily received. 

The second method of approach may be exemplified by the work of 
Paffenbarger and others (1961). These investigators examined the medical 
records of all hospitals with psychiatric services in a large Midwestern 
community. Covering an 18-year span, they selected the«records of those 
patients who manifested pregnancy-related psychotic disturbance. Ayalysis 
of these records led the authors to postulate that postpartum psychosis 
is probably of somatic, rather than “merely psychic,” origin.,Using similar 
methodology, Wertheimer (1961) conducted a survey of the medical records 
of 2,658 institutionalized subjects which led her to propose that a certain 
kind of schizophrenia is in reality a manifestation of rheumatic brain 
involvement. 
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This second method of approach has received strong additional support 
from the recent successes of somatic treatments for behavioral disorders, 
since it is tempting to draw the (erroneous) inference that abnormal be- 
havioral states that yield to somatic treatments must have a somatic cause, 
This chapter cannot consider this important problem in detail; however, 
the reader is referred to an excellent source by Kalinowsky and Hoch 
(1961), which reviews research in the area and notes that somatic treat- 
ments, valuable as empirical therapies?but poorly understood, have not 
lived up to the claims originally made for them and have yet to shed new 
light on the etiology of mental disorder. Kety (1959a, b) reviewed much 
of the research on the bases and etiology of schizophrenia. He indicated that 
most of the claims of hiochemical bases for schizoid personalities and be- 
havior tend to be unsubstantiated when given further rigorous testing. He 
pointed out that much research in this field has been done without taking 
into consideration the dietary situations and general conditions surround- 
ing psychotics in institutions. His major conclusions are that (a) many of 
the hypotheses being examined are worthy of further testing in rigorous 
settings, and (b) the combination of hereditary factors and socioenviron- 
mental factors tends to offer promising leads. 

It seems premature to presume that either of the two general methods of 

~study outlined here has yet established a clear superiority over the other. 
Both customarily begin with the full complexity of clinical phenomena and 
segk to ferret out commoncunderlying processes; hence both suffer from the 
"uncertainties of control that are inevitable in this type of investigation. In 
both methods there is the danger of capitalizing on chance—that is, of 
claiming yalidity for findings that would not hold up in subsequent inves- 
tigation. However, this danger could be overcome if research were more 
frequently repeated than, is currently the practice. A greater danger lies 
in the possible temptation to identify correlation with cause. It is important 
that hypotheses based on clinical or epidemiological studies, such as those 
cited, be retested under rigidly controlled conditions so that causative 
inferences may be confirmed with some reasonable assurance of their 
correctness, The trouble is that few investigators ever seem to attempt this. 
Thus, suggestive evidence accumulates in great mounds while man’s intellect 
apparently balks at the prospect of determining the certainty of the validity 
of one hypothesis before moving on to the generation of more. 
Additional References: Brown (1958); Epstein (1961); Greenfield 
(1958) ; Kalis and others (1961) ; Klaber (1960) ; Simon, Herbert, and 
Straus (1961) ; Vernier, Stafford, and Krugman (1958); Weiss and Em- 


Psychological Aspects of Disability 


LJ 
Two recent general texts cover quite thoroughly the field of psychological 
- jai y the of psycho og) 
aspects of disability and serve as an excellent introduction to the ia 
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reader. Wright (1960) dealt at length with the psychological aspects of 
disability. Her book possesses the continuity that can only appear in the 
work of a single author. Garrett and Levine (1962) edited a collection of 
papers that deals with a wide range of illnesses and disabilities. Each 
chapter was written by an expert in the particular subject covered by that 
chapter. Probably the books of both Wright and Garrett and Levine will 
become standard references in this field, and & familiarity with their con- 
tents puts one in a position to evaluate more critically specific research 
reports and published opinions. 

A particularly competent investigation was recently reported by Cowen 
and others (1961), who examined with especially devised and selected 
instruments the adjustment problems of children, with visual disabilities. 
These authors found no evidence of poorer adjustment among the visually 
disabled than among controls. There was, in fact, a tendency of better 
adjustment to occur in the home-living disabled group with greater visual 
involvement. In all groups, degree of maternal understanding of the child 
correlated positively with the child's level of adjustment. However, the 
degree of maternal understanding was not found to be related to the moth- 
ers’ publicly expressed attitudes about child rearing. 

Not all research in this field has been successful in providing informa- 
tion that can be accepted with confidence. A case in point is the study by. 
Ryan (1961) of the dreams of 19 patients with paraplegia. Dreams appear 
to offer an excellent source of information aboubthe problem of adjustmente 
to disability, yet this study by Ryan is one of the very few on the subject. 
Unfortunately, no controls were used, and no, allowance was made for 
possible rater bias. Dreams from the same person were treated ag independ- 
ent events, and no statistical analysis was employed. Hence, although this 
work can be considered suggestive of a potentiglly useful source of data, 
the author’s conclusions about the psychological problems of his subjects 
cannot be considered acceptable until they are confirmed by more carefully 
controlled research. 

The study of the psychological aspects of disability has long been closely 
connected with the field of vocational rehabilitation, as is evident in the 
volume edited by Wright (1959). Research in the area has frequently (and 
naively) identified therapeutic success with vocational accomplishment. 
Shontz and Fink (1961) proposed one method for evaluating the psycholo- 
gical success of rehabilitation with severely disabled persons, that is, those 
for whom vocational pursuits are unfeasible. The authors’ technique, which 
utilized adjustment ratings made by medical personnel,*is notable not for 
the newness of its approach but for its attempt to evaluate adjustment in 
terms other than those imposed by the “dollar criterion.” It also typifies 
what seems to be an increasing effort to understand the pexson with a dis- 
ability as a total person, not merely as a broken machine requiring mech- 
anical repairs for the restoration of its economic usability. 

The study of adjustment to di&ability has also been hampered by the 
lack of testable theory. It has been clinically recognized—as pointed out by " 
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Zane: (1959)—that success in rehabilitation depends heavily upon the 
personality of the patient. Gelb (1961) noted that reaction to physical dis- 
ability frequently serves as a camouflage for basically psychopathological 
processes, Weinstein and. Kahn (1955) produced a classic study and analy- 
sis of the psychological mechanism of denial in persons with certain kinds 
of disabilities. Shontz (1962) observed that there seems to be a common 
process of adjustment to severe disability. Dembo, Leviton, and Wright 
(1956) described the problem of adjustment to disability in terms of re- 
actions to loss and the misfortune phenomena; and Wright (1960) applied 
a consistent self-theory approach to the analysis of teactions to disability. 
It should be noted that none of these views is strongly buttressed by ex- 
tensive bodies of theorejically derived empirical research. They constitute 
largely inferential, integrative summaries of existing knowledge, and few 
are so systematically stated as to generate readily testable, unequivocal 
hypotheses easily stated in operational terms. 

However, the study of psychological aspects of disability has not been 
restricted to concern with global problems of personality. There has also 
been considerable interest in more specifically researchable problems. For 
example, a series of studies on the effects of hemiplegia upon perception has 
been reported by Birch and others (1960). These workers found in certain 

» hemiplegic individuals consistent rotations of the visual field that might 
well influence responses to rehabilitative therapies such as ambulative 
training. ý a 

Attempts have also been, made, usuaily with limited success, to show 
that somatic disabilities gre represented in human figure drawings. The 
studies of Johnson and Wawrzaszek (1961) and of Schmidt and McGowan 
(1959) are typical. Fink and Shontz (1960) demonstrated that the body- 
part size judgments of older persons with chronic physical illnesses show 
significant constriction. Worchel (1962) conducted a careful investigation 
of space perception in the blind. 

These researchers represent attacks upon problems that are readily 
amenable to empirical investigation. There exists, therefore, some evidence 
of a movement toward improved systematic statements and analyses of 
problems and toward increased sophistication of methodological approaches 
in this field of investigation, which is still in its beginning stages. 

Additional References: Birch, Proctor, and Bortner (1961a, b) ; Birch 
and others (1960); Lebovits and Lakin (1957); Levi (1961); Levine 
(1960) ; Meyerson (1961); Mueller (1962) ; Myklebust (1960) ; Norris, 
Spaulding, and Brodie (1957) ; Riklan, Weiner, and Diller (1959) ; Shatin, 
Browns and Loizeaux (1961); Shontz, Fink, and Hallenbeck (1960); 
Thume and Murphree (1961); Wachs and Zaks (1960). 


Reactions to Stress t 


, Research on this subject has been most generally characterized by an 
interest in establishing the truth of the dictum that stressful situations pro- 
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duce untoward adaptive responses of widely varying kinds. Especially in- 
fluential in arousing interest in this area was the now-classical work of 
Selye (1956), who discovered a common physiological pattern in a variety 
of responses to nonspecific somatic or psychological stress. An example 
of a typical recent study is afforded by the work of Roessler and Greenfield 
(1961), who compared the medical, records of 471 college students receiv- 
ing outpatient psychiatric care with those of 480 students selected at ran- 
dom. These authors concluded that the students under psychiatric treat- 
ment had experienced significantly more physical illnesses than the controls. 
Their data, of course, did not permit drawing causal inferences; they 
merely suggested that stress tends to be a function of the total person and 
to manifest itself in a variety of organismic disturbances. 

Perhaps the most intensive investigation of psychological reactions to 
somatic crisis in the recent literature is the thorough study re orted by 
Janis (1958), who investigated the significance and meaning ot surgery. 
Janis concluded that the “work of worrying” is essential to adequate 
adaptation in surgical stress. Too much or too little anxiety is maladaptive; 
i anything, the latter is more violently disruptive of behavior than the 
ormer. « 

A related subject of considerable concern is the study of the experience 
of pain as it correlates with, or fails to correlate with, objective somatione 
damage. The most comprehensive publication in this area is undoubtedly 
the recent volume by Beecher (1959), who critically reviewed hundreds * 
of articles on the subject and presented data exempliéying his own meth- 
odological approach. Beecher asserted that pain, consists of at least two 
components, the physiological and the psychic. 'Of these, the latter is the 
more important, since it determines the degree of suffering in real, as 
opposed to laboratory, situations. ae E 

A rapid growth of interest in the phenomena associated with sensory 
deprivation has occurred during the past six years. An important research 
collection on this subject is presented in a volume edited by Solomon and 
others (1961). The relevance of these studies to the subject at hand be- 
comes apparent when it is realized that more than one study on the disrupt- 

* ing effects of sensory isolation has used the iron lung as a nearly ready- 
made experimental cubicle. The investigation ,by Mendelson, Solomon, 
and Lindemann (1958) is representative. At least ong authorz—notably, 
Rosenzweig (1959) —has argued that sensory deprivation produces “model” 
schizophrenics. Ziskind and others (1960) observed severe sensory and 
mental disturbances in patients wearing eye patches dfter surgery for 
cataract extraction or treatment for detachment of the retina. . 

Mention should be made of certain studies attempting to demonstrate 
that naturally occuring life évents produce a variety of organismic disturb- 
ances, For example, interest has been shown in the study of pregnancy as 
à stressful situation. In a cross-sectional research, Grimm (1961) used pro- 
jective devices to demonstrate that pSychological tension in pregnant women 


tends to zise in the last half of the third trimester and that extreme tension 
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correlates with a higher incidence of such undesirable outcomes of the 
pregnancy experience as high weight gain, prolonged second-stage labor, 
higher incidence of infant death, and deformity. 

Research workers on such studies frequently comment upon the crude- 
ness of their measures. Moveover, many designs lack adequate controls. 
Here, as elsewhere, there is always the possibility that somatic conditions 
predisposing to the occurénce of the birth of a deformed child, for ex- 
ample, provide the basis for the psychological disturbances that anticipate 
the unfortunate event. A worker in this kind of research has to be especially 
careful not to permit a psychogenic or somatogenic bias to color his 
conclusions. 

Finally, but by no means exhaustively, some recognition must be afforded 
the wide group of studies represented by those appearing in the volume 
edited by, Uhr and Miller (1960) on the effects of psychoactive drugs as, 
broadly speaking, stress-inducing agents in nonpsychotic individuals. One 
such study, which is notable for its meticulousness, was recently reported by 
Hawkins and others (1961). This research utilized a complex, double-blind, 
double-Latin square design to study the effects of four active drugs and an 
inert control substance on 10 paid, volunteer subjects (advanced medical 
students). It was found that, except at high dosages and except for powerful 

«drugs, individual personality differences in responsiveness were so marked 
as to mask specific drug action. > 

' Mechanic (1962) and®Szasz (1957) placed interpretive emphasis on 
social and interpersonal fagtors as criti¢al in determining reactions to the 
drugs. Shapiro (1959) noted that the knowledge of the possibility that a 
placebo would be used probably has influenced results considerably in 
studies employing psychoactive drugs. The implications of this critique may 
be taken to reinforce Bescher’s (1959) position that the laboratory situa- 
tion cannot satisfactorily eliminate the real-life meanings that influence 
esti often more strongly than even grossly disturbed physiological 

Additional References: Brady (1958) ; Davids, DeVault, and Talmadge 
(1961) ; Freedman and others (1961) ; Matarazzo, Matarazzo, and Saslow 
(1961) ; Meyer (1955) ; Murphy and others (1962 a, b) ; Stoller and Estess 

(1960) ; Titchener and Levine (1960). 
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Conclusion 


A survey of the work on the subject of somatic-psychological interaction 
produces a general sense that a vast array of fascinating facts is being gen- 
erated, but that no satisfactory unifying principles have emerged to tie 
these facts together into a meaningful theoretical conception of the human 
being. Ruesch's (1961) implied caution that the psychological realm and 

. the somatic realm involve separate aréas of discourse rings in one's ears 
again and again. Unfortunately, the literature has not yet produced a new 
898 , ^ 
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kind of discourse that makes communication easier. The mind-body problem 
is as recalcitrant as it ever was, and it is all the more present in view of 
recent developments in research. It deserves to be unrepressed and brought 
to light once more, not with a view to solving it in any metaphysical sense 
but with a view to specifying the alternatives and their implications more 
clearly. In fact, there are as many potential integrations of these data as 
there are possible conceptual positions on which to take a stand. It would 


constitute considerably more than a mere intellectual exercise to attempt 
these integrations, for each could be made to bear real fruit in the form 
of organized and integrated research. Without sugh organization there can 


be no explanatory science of the human being. 
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